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IN  EUGENE  FIELD’S  DAY. ..AS  TODAY 

Has  Always  Found  Eloquent 
Expression  in  The  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


Sfest  ‘Jfore  Cfiristmasi 


By  Eugene  Field 


Father  colls  me  William,  sister  calls  me  Will, 

Mother  calls  me  Willie,  but  the  fellers  call  me 
Bill! 

Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl — ruther  be  a  boy. 

Without  them  sashes,  curls,  an*  things  that's  worn 
by  Fauntleroy! 

Love  to  ‘chawnk  green  apples  an'  go  swimmin*  in 
the  lake — 

Hate  to  take  the  castor>ile  they  give  for  belly* 
ache! 

'Most  all  the  time,  the  whole  year  round,  there 
ain't  no  flies  on  me. 

But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  os  I  kin  be! 

Got  a  yeller  dog  named  Sport,  sick  him  on  the 
cot; 

First  thing  she  knows  she  doesn't  knew  where 
she  is  at! 

Got  a  clipper  sled,  an*  when  us  kids  goes  out  to 
slide, 

'Long  comes  the  grocery  cart,  on'  we  all  hook 
a  ride! 

But  sometimes  when  the  grocery  man  is  worrited 
on*  cross. 

He  reaches  at  us  with  his  whip,  an'  larrups  up 
his  boss. 

An'  then  I  latf  an'  holler.  "Oh,  ye  never  teched 
me!" 

But  jest  'fore  Christmas  I'm  os  good  as  I  kin  be! 


— Eugene  Field  wrote  his  column 
"Shorps  ond  Flots"  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  And,  as  Melrille  E. 
Stone  has  said:  "His  books  are 
simpiff  selections  from  his  work 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News." 


Gran'mo  says  she  hopes  that  when  I  get  to  be  a 
man. 

I'll  be  a  missionarer  like  her  oldest  brother,  Dan, 

As  was  et  up  by  the  cannibals  that  live  in  Cey¬ 
lon's  Isle, 

Where  every  prospeck  pleases,  an'  only  man  is 
vile! 

But  gran'mo  she  has  never  been  to  see  a  Wild 
West  show. 

Nor  read  the  life  of  Daniel  Boone,  or  else  I  guess 
she'd  know 

That  Buff'lo  Bill  on'  cowboys  is  good  enough  for 
me! 

Except  jest  'fore  Christmas,  when  I'm  as  good  as 
I  kin  be! 

And  then  old  Sport  he  hangs  around,  so  solemn- 
like  an'  still. 

His  eyes  they  seem  o-sayin':  "What's  the  matter, 
little  Bill?" 

The  old  cot  sneaks  down  off  her  perch  on'  won¬ 
ders  what's  become 

Of  them  two  enemies  of  hern  that  used  to  make 
things  hum! 

But  I  am  so  perlite  an'  tend  so  earnestly  to  bii. 

That  mother  says  to  father:  "How  improved 
our  Willie  is!' 

But  father,  havin'  been  a  boy  hisself,  suspicions 

me 

When,  jest  'fore  Christmas,  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin 
be! 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an'  lots  of  candies, 
cakes  an'  toys. 

Was  made,  they  say,  for  proper  kids  on'  not  for 
naughty  boys; 

So  wash  yer  face  an'  bresh  yer  hair,  an'  mind 
yer  p's  and  q's. 

And  don't  burst  out  yer  pantallons,  and  don't  wear 
out  yer  shoes; 

Say  "Yessum"  to  the  ladies,  and  "Yessur"  to  the 
men. 

An'  when  they's  company,  don't  pass  yer  plate 
for  pie  again; 

But,  thinkin'  of  the  things  yer'd  like  to  see  upon 
that  tree. 

Jest  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  yer  kin  be! 


JSest  for  ^our  il|appine5£i  tjiisf  Cjjristmas  ©ap  from  tfje 
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Once  again 


in 


1948 


as  tfi 


1941 


the  comic  WtKOf 

smashed  all  records 

with  the 
in  its  entire  history.  - 

Advertising  and  Circulamn 


A 

xTJlmerica’s  leading  advertisers 

BOUGHT  PUCK,  THE  COMIC  WEEKLY  FOR  REASONS 
AS  VARIOUS  AS  THEIR  OWN  OBJECTIVES... 


Because  Puck  is  read  by  more  than  18,000,000 
adults  plus  multi-millions  of  children ...  be¬ 
cause  Puck’s  circulation  ia  concentrated  where 
people, money  and  sales  are  greatest... because 
Puck  is  able  to  translate  these  values  into  the 
twin  actions  of  moving  goods  from  dealers’ 
shelves  to  homes  and  from  storage  into  fam¬ 
ily  consumption ...  because,  for  strong  local 
impact.  Puck  and  its  affiliate,  the  Sunday 
Comic  Section  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 


are  distributed  with  16  great  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  Puck,  The 
Comic  Weekly,  .one  of  America’s  powerful 
social  forces,  continues  to  gain  recognition  as 
one  of  America’s  most  powerful  sales  forces 
...move  mountains  of  merchandise  every 
week  and  deliver,  per  dollar  of  cost,  two  to 
three  times  as  many  readers  of  advertising 
as  any  of  America’s  leading  magazines. 


Dross  is  a  Monster. . . 


subsisting  chiefly  on  tin! 


Every  time  you  melt  type  metal  you 
get  Dross,  a  monster  which  eats  up 
essential  ingredients  of  the  metal,  especially  tin. 

FEDERATED  MOR-TIN  used,  regularly  according  to  formula 
restores  tin  lost  in  dross.  And  you  need  not  make  a  large  cash 
outlay  for  MOR-TIN ;  do  it  the  easy  way  —  trade  in  your  dross. 

You  get  perfect  casting  and  you  cut  operating  costs  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Federated  MOR-TIN  reconditioning  plan. 

To  obtain  further  information,  or  to  order  —  MOR-TIN 
stereotype,  linotype,  electrotype,  monotype  and  all  other 

metals  for  the  graphic  arts  industry — call  or  - — 

write  any  of  Federated’s  eleven  plants  or 
twenty-five  sales  offices  across  the  nation. 


METALS 


Division  of  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y, 
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You’ll  Find  Dependable  Answers  to  These  and  Many 
Other  Vital  Business  Questions  in  the  NeW 

1949  MARKET  GUIDE 


SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 


Surpassing  all  former  editions  of  the  Market  Guide,  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  Edidon,  with  its  new 
surveys  of  1,486  key  markets,  is  presented  as  "tops”  in  factual  information  for  the  use  of  Sales  Managers, 
Advertising  Directors,  Agency  Execudves,  Space  Buyers,  Market  Research  Specialists,  Business  Reference 
Libraries,  etc.  Year  after  year,  the  Market  Guide  has  led  the  way  in  perfecting  this  annual  compilation  of 
information  on  the  country’s  markets  .  .  .  making  its  wealth  of  facts  so  easy  to  refer  to  that  they  are  literally 
at  your  finger  dps.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  as  the  authority  in  its  field. 


The  NEW  Key  Market  Map  Section 

With  this  Silver  Anniversary  Edition  is  included  a  complete  secdon  of  Key  Market  State  Maps,  based 
on  an  endrely  new  and  original  principle.  By  means  of  radiating  lines,  the  user  may  now  visualize  the  extent 
of  the  retail  trading  zones  of  A.B.C.  cities  as  defined  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  This  new  method 
also  shows  clearly  the  interrelation  of  neighboring  markets. 


NO  Advance  in  Price 

You  get  the  new  1949  Market  Guide 
and  the  new  Key  Market  Map  Sec¬ 
don — easily  worth  $5.00  each — at  no 
advance  over  the  modest  price  of  the 
former  edidon. 


Q.4 

$5.00 

Postpaid 


p—  — - Us*  This  Convenient  Order  Form' 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us: 

.  copies  of  the  1949  Silver  Anniversary  MAW: 

GUIDE  complete  with  Key  Market  State  Map  Ssetiw^ 
$5.00  per  copy,  postpaid. 


Enclosed  find  $ . 

Send  to  . 

Address  . < 

Kind  cf  Business  Vr . Title  or  Position . 
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POWER  TO  DO  COOD--POWER  TO  MOVE  GOODS 


MONTHLY  sales 


Ijumc 


The  Cleveland  Cnn^uiiier  Panel  is  an  organi¬ 
zation  geared  to  today’s  marketing  needs  of 
measuring  the  sale  of  merehandiseat  the  ron- 
sumer  level.  500  typieal  housewives  have 
kept  a  daily  record  of  purchases  of  more  than 
50  classifications  of  groceries  and  wearing 
apparel  since  August.  1947.  Reports  of  each 
month's  accumulation  of  huvingare  mailed- 
in  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  Basic  tabu¬ 
lations  are  completed  within  three  weeks, 
with  the  result  that  fresh  information — often 
less  than  one  month  old — is  always  at  hand. 


If  your  product  is  in  the  food  or  apparel 
line  the  Consumer  Panel  can  work  for  you 
and  aid  you  in  your  marketing  in  Cleveland. 
If  not,  chances  are  that  some  other  phase 
of  Clevelaini  Press  resear<-h  does  include 
it,  because  this  newspaper  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  broad  research  program. 


Other  current  Cleveland  Press  research 
covers  sales  or  distribution  data  for  gro¬ 
ceries,  toiletries,  appliances,  furniture, 
apparel,  automotive  products  and  alcoholic 
beverages.  Most  items  are  recorded  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Some  are  reported  annu¬ 
ally,  quarterly  or  monthly.  Write  us  about 
your  marketing  problems. 


Press  research  offers  you  your  best  bet 
to  make  your  test  where  you  can  measure 
the  results. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  25.  1948 
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Meet  the  book  buyers  of  tomorrow 


When  105,000  children,  parents  and  teachers 
turn  out  to  look  at  and  talk  about  books,  that's 
an  event  to  gladden  every  publisher's  heart. 
And  that's  what  happened  at  New  York's 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  last 
month  during  the  Second  Annual  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Book  Fair. 

Sponsored  by  The  New  York  Times,  the  Chil¬ 
dren's  Book  Council,  and  the  Museum,  this 
unique,  four-day  event  made  some  natural 
history  of  its  own  by  topping  last  year's  at¬ 
tendance  by  80,000. 

More  than  5,000  books  were  on  display  at 
this  year's  Fair — examples  of  what  pub¬ 
lishers  are  offering  for  juvenile  readers. 


Aim  of  the  Book  Fair  was  twofold:  to  stimii 
late  children  to  read  more — and  more  inleli 
gently;  and  to  help  publishers  and  bool 
sellers  sell  more  juvenile  books. 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Book  Fair  is  but  anotlw 
example  of  The  New  York  Times  continuk 
interest  in  books  ...  in  the  people  who  re® 
them,  young  or  old  . . .  and  in  the  people  wlit 
write,  publish  and  sell  them. 

It  is  this  combination  of  interests  which  he 
won  for  The  Times  nation-wide  attention  fr« 
readers  of  books  and  sellers  of  books.. 
made  The  Times  first  choice  for  newsc 
books,  and  the  nation's  first  book  adve 
tising  medium. 
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Toys  and  Candy 
•HODE  ISLAND’S  St.  Nick  — 
Fred  C.  Perry,  Providence 
Journal  editorial  writer,  sent 
Mckages  of  toys  to  12,700  needy 
Sildren  this  Christmas,  his  25th 
rear  of  Yuletide  service.  Funds 
for  the  toys  are  raised  through 
the  Journal  and  Bulletin  —  no 
contribution  larger  than  $5  is 
accepted.  Perry’s  staff  packed 
35000  stuffed  animals,  building 
blocks,  other  toys;  and  more 
than  IVfe  tons  of  candy.  Journal 
trucks  delivered  the  packages. 


Tbe  Neediest 

W  its  37th  year,  the  New  York 
Times’  Neediest  Cases  Fund 
was  well  above  the  $200,000 
mark  during  pre  -  Christmas 
week.  Rather  than  direct  aid,  as 
has  been  done  in  the  past, 
money  will  go  to  social  welfare 
^encies.  so  the  funds  can  be 
Mtted  where  most  needed. 
Meanwhile,  summaries  of  needy 
cases  were  printed  daily,  since 
the  Fund  is  promoted  solely 
through  the  news  columns. 

ITideo  Gifts 

TELEVISION  sets  were  installed 
in  the  nine  San  Francisco  area 
military  service  hospitals  by  the 
San  Francisco  ( Calif. )  Examiner 
War  Wounded  Fund.  The  fund 
also  provided  Christmas  shows, 
trees  and  decorations  in  the  hos¬ 
pitals. 


Cheer  ior  Needy 
THE  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal, 
again  co-sponsoring  an  Empty 
Stocking  Fund  with  the  city’s 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
set  a  goal  of  $40,000.  In  one  day, 
8.000  copies  of  the  paper’s  Empty 
Stocking  Edition  were  sold  for 
an  estimated  $32,600.  Money 
will  provide  holiday  cheer  for 
needy  homes  and  children. 

Title  Role 

GtWDFELLOWS,  Inc.,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald- Journal  executives  and 
employes,  acted  in  accordance 
with  their  name,  filled  350 
Christmas  baskets  for  indigent 
families  in  cooperation  with  the 
Salvation  Army. 


Opportunity  in  Atlanta 
The  annual  Opportunity  Fund, 
sponsored  by  the  Atlanta 
•  Ga.)  Constitution  in  coopera- 
uon  with  the  Family  Service 
Society,  will  handle  21  welfare 
cases  with  money  collected  dur¬ 
ing  the  holiday  season. 


Home  Away  from  Home 
IT  was  the  first  Christmas  av 
from  home  for  many  ! 
^ego  Naval  Training  Cen 

Iwlif.)  Tribune-Sun  publisl 
photographs  and  stories  ab 


MANY  American  dailies  express  a  "Merry  Christmas"  in 
their  communities  with  a  spirit  that  goes  beyond  the 
mere  printed  front-pxrge  overline  greeting. 

Some  concrete  evidence  of  the  newspapers'  Yuletide 
sincerity  is  shown  in  many  drives  to  bring  baskets  or 
cash  gifts  to  needy  families,  in  visits  and  gifts  to  veterans 
and  others  in  hospitals,  in  joining  in  Christmas  programs, 
and  generally  supporting  projects  for  a  larger,  happier 
community  Christmas. _ 


homesick  “boots,”  arranged  in¬ 
vitations  for  Yuletide  dinners  in 
local  homes. 

Lifts  from  Gifts 
VETERANS  in  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
hospitals  were  busy  breaking 
ribbons  on  gifts  sent  them 
through  the  Charlotte  Observ¬ 
er’s  holiday  drive. 

Dear  Santa  (c/o  Mirror): 

A  YOUTHFUL  apprentice  sea¬ 
man  stationed  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  learned  he  would  have  a 
Christmas  furlough,  but  had  no 
money  to  get  home  to  Brooklyn. 
He  penned  a  letter  to  Santa, 
care  of  the  New  York  Mirror, 


which  promptly  arranged  with 
Trans-World  Airlines  to  fly  him 
home  for  the  holidays. 

Fill  the  Empties 
YULETIDE  cheer  for  700  fami¬ 
lies  was  the  goal  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C. )  News’  18th  annual 
Empty  Stocking  Fund. 

Home  for  Christmas 
LITTLE  Marilyn  Mazzurco  will 
be  home  for  Christmas.  In 
March,  1947,  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  News  ran  a  story  — 
Marilyn  suffered  from  a  rare 
ailment,  needed  costly  plasma 
injections  to  save  her  life.  Con¬ 
tributions  poured  in.  The  fund 
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Anally  totalled  more  than  $16,- 
000.  It  was  an  especially  Merry 
Christmas  in  the  Mazzurco  fam¬ 
ily  when  Marilyn  came  home, 
her  health  regained. 

Kokomo  Fetes  Kids 
TOYS,  candy  and  clothes  were 
presented  to  more  than  500 
needy  youngsters  by  the  38th 
annual  Good  Fellows  fund,  char¬ 
ity  program  of  the  Kokomo 
(Ind. )  Tribune.  The  paper 
serves  as  collection  center  for 
donations,  also  clears  letters 
from  underprivileged  children. 

Busy  St.  Nick 

SAINT  NICK  visited  20,000  un¬ 
derprivileged  and  orphaned 
children,  bringing  gifts  collected 
through  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  Christmas  Toy 
Fund.  The  jolly  gentleman,  also 
by  way  of  the  fund,  toured  veter¬ 
ans’  hospitals  in  Western  New 
York. 

Crippled  Children  Benefit 
THE  third  annual  appeal  to  fi¬ 
nance  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News -Rotary  Club 
Camp  for  Crippled  Children  was 
in  high  gear  during  pre-holiday 
weeks.  The  camp  has  played 
host  to  178  handicapped  child¬ 
ren. 

Great  Day  for  Irish 
READERS  of  an  appealing  story 
in  the  Providence  ( R.  I. )  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  played  Santa  Claus 
for  the  O’Brien  family.  The  six 
O’Brien  children  were  set  to  be¬ 
come  wards  of  the  state  because 
their  parents  couldn’t  find  a 
home  for  the  entire  family. 

Eight  landlords  phoned,  offer¬ 
ing  tenements.  An  expressman 
offered  to  move  their  furniture 
free.  Readers  contributed  more 
furniture.  A  local  shoe  store 
gave  a  pair  of  shoes  to  each 
O’Brien.  Another  reader  went 
Christmas  shopping  for  the 
whole  family. 

Something  Special 
FOLLOWING  a  holiday  tradi¬ 
tion  started  20  years  ago,  the 
Jackson  ( Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot 
printed  a  special  edition,  sold  on 
the  streets  by  Kiwanians.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  go  for  county-wide  youth 
and  civic  programs  as  well  as 
for  aid  for  needy  adults. 

’Goodfellow/  'Pals'  Aid 
BOTH  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  dailies 
pitched  in  to  bring  Yuletide 
joy  to  the  city’s  needy  families. 
Cash  for  children's  gifts  was 
raised  by  the  Star-Telegram’s 
“Mr.  Goodfellow,”  while  at  the 
Press  “Santa  Pals”  were  busy 
writing  front  page  stories  of 
families  whose  only  holiday 
hope  lay  in  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign. 

(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Cliristmas  Cheer 

continued  from,  page  5 


‘Sunshine  Man'  Feted 
CLARENCE  POWER’S  home  at 
Marietta.  Ga..  his  bed.  An 
invalid  for  22  years,  he  is 
known  as  the  “Sunshine  Man” 
because  instead  of  being  de¬ 
spondent,  he  writes  cards  and 
letters  to  other  invalids,  urging 
them  to  cheer  up.  The  Marietta 
Journal  staged  a  Christmas  fund¬ 
raising  drive  to  buy  Power  a 
television  set  to  bring  the  out¬ 
side  world  to  his  room.  The  set 
was  bought,  and  enough  money 
was  left  for  a  typewriter,  too. 

Future  Looks  Bright 
IT  LOOKED  like  a  bleak  future 
for  a  young  crippled  widow, 
separated  from  her  three  child¬ 
ren,  penniless  and  hopeless  a 
month  ago.  But  by  Christmas, 
through  the  generosity  of  Hart¬ 
ford  ( Conn. )  Courant  readers, 
Mrs.  Daniel  Sullivan  was  re¬ 
united  with  her  children,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  trust  fund  of  more 
than  $15,000  ...  all  through  a 
front  page  story  and  subsequent 
“progress”  stories  of  the  Sulli¬ 
van  fund.  Among  contributors 
was  Francis  S.  Murphy,  Hartford 
Times  publisher,  who  gave  $100. 

‘Carriers'  ComF>ete 
BUSINESSMEN  and  bankers 
strapped  on  carrier  bags  and 
hawked  copies  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  ( R.  I. )  Call  in  the  paper’s 
annual  drive  for  funds  to  buy 
milk  for  needy  children.  Com¬ 
peting  to  raise  the  highest  total, 
the  “newsies”  returned  no 
change  for  whatever  bill  or  coin 
was  offered  in  payment  for  the 
paper.  More  than  $400  was 
raised. 

Hve-cent  Call 

CHICAGO  kids  called  Santa 
Claus  at  the  magic  number — 
STate  2-3801.  Connections  to 
the  “North  Pole”  were  arranged 
by  the  Sun-Times  for  boys  and 
girls  who  wanted  to  place  their 
Christmas  orders  “direct.”  The 
paper  reported  more  than  40,000 
calls  had  been  made  by  young¬ 
sters. 

Postmarked  North  Pole 
MORE  than  4,000  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  youngsters  received 
North  Pole  replies  to  their  let¬ 


ters  to  Santa.  Through  the  San 
Francisco  News,  parents’  an¬ 
swers  (signed  St.  Nick)  were 
placed  in  airmail  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  each  child.  A  cover 
envelope  was  sent  to  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  World  Airways.  The  letters 
were  flown  to  Alaska,  given  a 
special  North  Pole  postmark  and 
returned  to  the  children. 

Presents  for  Underprivileged 
A  SPECIAL  Christmas  present 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  child  in  San  Francisco’s 
underprivileged  institutions  was 
provided  by  the  Call-Bulletin 
welfare  fund. 

Show  Goes  On 
THE  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
Tribune’s  plant  was  destroyed 
in  a  $300,000  Are  on  Dec.  18,  but 
that  didn’t  halt  the  annual 
Christmas  party  for  the  needy. 
The  “Big  Hearts”  party  went  on, 
including  a  theater  treat  for 
youngsters  and  distribution  of 
presents  and  food  to  homes. 

Country  Holidays 
CHRISTMAS  vacations  in  the 
country  were  provided  for  400 
New  York  children  through  the 
Herald  Tribune’s  Fresh  Air 
Fund.  For  youngsters  who  re¬ 
mained  in  the  city,  toys  and 
candy  were  distributed.  Three 
children  were  taken  to  Montreal 
to  meet  Santa  Claus,  who  was 
flown  from  the  “North  Pole”  by 
the  HT  via  Colonial  Airlines. 

Bicycle  on  a  Tree 
FRIENDS  of  Earl  Selby,  the 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulle¬ 
tin's  columnist,  are  offering  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  way  he 
piayed  Santa  Claus  to  a  young 
Canadian  boy  he  has  never  seen. 

While  unloading  a  shipment 
of  fir  trees,  a  merchant  noticed 
a  piece  of  oil  cloth  tied  to  a 
branch.  Inside  was  a  note  which 
said:  “Dear  friend  or  Santa 
Claus  ...  I  cut  this  tree  myself. 
I  am  12  years  old  and  I  go  to 
school.  ...  I  would  like  very 
well  for  Santa  Claus  to  give  me 
a  bicycle  for  Christmas  .  .  .” 

The  note  was  signed:  Junior 
Grattan,  Doyles  Brook,  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  The  mer¬ 
chant  took  the  note  to  Selby, 
one  of  his  customers.  Selby  in 
turn  asked  11  friends  to  chip  in 
$5  each — and  didn't  get  a  single 
turndown.  The  bicycle  went  to 
Canada  by  air  express. 
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3,107  Donors 

MORE  than  12.000  Good  Fellow 
Christmas  gifts,  donated  by 
3,107  persons,  were  distributed 
to  17  charities,  cooperating  with 
the  Good  Fellow  program,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Chicago  Tribune 
Charities,  Inc.  Before  Christ¬ 
mas.  the  gifts  will  be  given  to 
the  city’s  neediest  children, 
numbering  6,000,  most  of  whom 
live  in  foster  homes. 

Vets'  Party 

HEADED  by  Frank  Sinatra,  an 
all  star  cast  of  entertainers 
presented  a  four-hour  show  for 
wounded  war  veterans  and  their 
friends  at  a  Christmas  party 
staged  in  the  Civic  Opera  House, 
under  auspices  of  the  Chicago 
Her  aid- American. 

Each  veterans’  and  service 


hospital  in  the  Chicago  area  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  from  Worth 
Coutney,  Herald-American  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  H-A  is  again  distri¬ 
buting  $5  bills  to  each  disabled 
veteran  or  serviceman  in  all 
Chicago  area  hospitals  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  Total  distribu¬ 
tion  will  amount  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $25,000  from  the  H-A 
Veterans’  Benefit  Fund. 

$25,000  for  Campers 

THE  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 

Union  helped  the  Variety  Club 
conduct  its  annual  Denial  Day 
Drive  and  raised  $25,000  to  send 
underprivileged  boys  to  summer 
camp. 

The  Variety  Club  and  the 
Times-Union  were  given  Station 
WOKO’s  facilities  for  the  day. 
City  and  state  officials  read  com¬ 
mercials.  George  O.  Williams, 
managing  editor  of  Times-Union, 
gave  newscasts,  followed  by  F.  I. 
Archibald,  publisher,  reading 
the  stock  reports.  Drama  Critic 
Edgar  Van  Olinda  had  a  “long¬ 
haired”  disc  jockey  show,  and 
Hugh  Tuohey  gave  the  sports 
summary.  At  regular  intervals 
the  public  was  asked  to  send 
contributions  for  the  camp  fund. 

■ 

'Flying  Squadron' 

Talks  on  Free  Press 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. — The  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman  greeted  the 
Freedom  Train  here  this  week 
with  a  Free  Press  Day  observ¬ 
ance  in  which  a  flying  squadron 
of  speakers  addressed  three  high 
school  assemblies. 

The  speakers  were:  James 
Wright  Brown,  president  of 
Editor  &  Publisher;  the  Rev. 
Howard  Weigle,  rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  and 
Oxie  Reichler,  editor  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Statesman. 

Eacn  told  a  phase  of  the  free 
press  victory  led  by  John  Peter 
Zenger  and  reviewed  the  pres¬ 
ent  status  of  press  freedom. 

■ 

Radio  Towers  Collapse 

Dallas,  Tex. — Two  giant  an¬ 
tenna  towers  of  KRLD,  a  Dallas 
Times  Herald  affiliate,  collapsed 
Dec.  21  at  the  station’s  transmit¬ 
ter  on  the  city’s  outskirts,  and 
the  station  was  off  the  air  for 
five  and  a  half  hours.  The  tow¬ 
ers,  492  and  472  feet  high  re¬ 
spectively,  crashed  in  a  mass  of 
twisted  girders. 


Truman  Leads 
AFs  '10  Best' 

President  Truman’s  re-election 
topped  the  Associated  Press’ 
list  of  the  10  best  stories  of 
1948.  "The  selections  were  based 
on  a  poll  of  AP  member  paper 
editors. 

The  nine  others  were: 

2. — The  “Battle  for  Berlin": 

3.  — Israel — the  birth  of  a  nation: 

4.  — The  Gandhi  assassination: 

5.  — The  Marshall  plan  in  ac¬ 
tion:  6. — Cost  of  living  and  in¬ 
flation:  7. — The  Communist  ad¬ 
vance  in  China:  8. — Mrs.  Kasen- 
kina's  leap  to  freedom  from  the 
Russian  consulate:  9. — Babe 
Ruth’s  death:  10. — The  continu¬ 
ing  spy  hunt. 


Tojo  Hanging 
Is  'Released 


By  MacArthur 


Kept  at  bay  by  a  ring  - 
MP’s  and  speciai  secrecy  prJ 
cedures,  newsmen  did  not 
the  hanging  of  “Pearl  Harb« 
Tojo  and  six  co-makers  of 
at  Sugamo  prison  in  the  35  min. 
utes  after  midnight,  Thuradaj 
Dec.  23.  Newsmen  got  the  ife 
second-hand  in  releases  fn^ 
Col.  Marion  P.  Echols,  (J(. 
Douglas  MacArthur’s  P.RO 

Two  Japanese  reporters  ids 
got  too  close  to  Sugamo’s  a 
trance  gates  when  coflan-^ns 
army  trucks  rolled  through  vttt 
arrested  by  MP’s. 

The  first  official  bulletin  cans 
at  11  o’clock  Wednesday  own¬ 
ing  (E.  S.  T.)  and  consisted  d 
27  words.  Three  and  a  half  houn 
iater,  lengthy  official  accomh 
rolled  over  the  wires,  running  ti 
1200  words,  and  mark^,  accord¬ 
ing  to  New  York  City  observers 
who  have  worked  out  of  Ha^ 
Arthur’s  headquarters,  with  the 
heavy  prose  and  didactical  de¬ 
tail  of  General  MacArthur. 

The  American  wire  service! 
supplemented  the  army-written 
copy  with  feature  material  thee 
have  collected  from  the  outsiih 
looking  in.  (Newsmen  had 
maintained  a  death  watch 
around  Sugamo  prison  since  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  refused 
three  days  before  the  executions 
to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  con¬ 
demned.  ) 


'Move  On!' 

Photographers  and  reporter; 
were  in  and  around  the  Sugamo 
prison  area,  but  without  much 
luck.  A  photographer  was  stop¬ 
ped  more  that  100  yards  frot 
the  prison  by  an  MP  and  toldti 
"move  on.” 

Japanese  working  in  the  am 
were  quizzed  by  newsmen  re 
garding  truck  movements  am 
other  preparations,  but  that 
were  carefully  screened,  and  c 
outpost  set  to  watch  for  flood 
lights  in  the  prison  yard  w 
foiled.  The  lights  did  not  cob 
on. 

Some  newsmen  got  copies  d 
the  execution  announceino! 
from  the  prison:  others  received 
them  from  a  shirt-sleeved  anj 
captain  at  the  Radio 
building,  who  had  been  ter 
phoned  by  Colonel  Elchols.  Cr 
onel  Echols'  call  was  protecM 
from  newsmen  by  being  preced¬ 
ed  with  a  code  sign  and  coe- 
firmed  with  a  countersign, 

Confirmation  of  the  exeor 
tions  on  behalf  of  the  11-nato 
Allied  control  council  WM  iw 
by  Patrick  Shaw,  British  Cr 
server:  Lt.  Gen.  Kuzma 
yanko,  Russia:  and  Gen  Shied 
Chen,  China. 

Newsmen  said  the  MacA^ 
re  eases  covered  many  of  ® 
joint  questions  that  Asso(^ 
Press.  International  News  ^ 
ice.  and  United  Press  posrt « 
the  army  several  days  ago.  ^ 
MacArthur  clung  to  his  dicW 
that  newsmen  be  barred 
the  execution  scene.  WM* 
Echols  told  newsmen  tMt 
would  subsequently  try  to 
swer  all  questions. 
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Freedom  of  Press  Curbed 
During  ’48,  Survey  Shows 


New  Areas  Impose  Restrictions; 

Blind  Censorship  Still  Prevails 

A  WORLD  SURVEY  of  censor-  war  for  security  reasons. 

ship  conditions  by  the  Asso-  Portugal  —  The  Government 
ciat^  Press  shows  additional  reported  recently  to  the  United 
areas  of  the  globe  have  come  Nations  that  it  has  kept  censor- 
under  censorship  or  other  re-  ship  within  “prudent  and  mod- 
strictions  affecting  freedom  of  crate  limits’’  and  is  justified  in 
the  press  in  the  past  year.  exercising  supervision  over  ar- 

The  fighting  in  Palestine  tides  on  political  or  social  ques- 
brought  restrictions  in  several  tions.  Little  is  printed  that  is 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  unfavorable  to  the  government. 
The  Russian  sphere  of  influence  Spain  —  There  is  an  official- 
extended  into  Czechoslovakia,  ly  unannounced  “responsibility 
bringing  with  it  some  of  the  censorship"  whereby  foreign 
curbs  associated  with  the  Com-  correspondents  are  held  respon- 
munist  method  of  operation.  sible  for  their  writings.  The 
Foreign  correspondents  in  domestic  press  is  rigidly  con- 
Yugoslavia  still  were  restricted  trolled. 

in  their  operations  despite  the  Austria — The  pattern  for  han- 

Tito-Cominform  flareup.  China  dling  news  in  this  little  coun- 
clamped  down  on  some  of  her  try,  occupied  by  four  powers,  is 
newspapers  as  the  Communists  somewhat  complex.  American 
drove  south.  Even  in  France,  correspondents  send  their  dis- 
there  were  threats  to  freedom  patches  free  of  censorship  over 
of  the  press.  French  and  American  telegraph 

Generally  speaking,  this  free-  tines.  These  lines  run  through 
dom  continued  strong  in  Britain,  the  Russian  zone.  The  Austrian 
Italy.  Belgium,  and  Scandinavia  Government  has  set  up  no  bar- 
But  there  were  limiting  factors:  riers  to  the  free  entry  of  news 
in  Britain,  for  instance,  libel  via  foreign  news  agencies,  which 
laws  are  so  strict  that  some  ^^se  radio  and  radio  teletype. 
.American  newspapermen  ques-  The  Russians  have  refused  to 
tion  how  free  the  British  press  permit  American  news  agencies 
actually  is.  to  establish  connections  with 

Highlights  of  the  AP  survey:  telegraph 

•'  lines.  Only  the  four  occupying 
_  powers  can  ban  newspapers. 

Western  Lurope  and  then  only  if  charges  of  re- 

France — Paul  Ramadier,  Min-  viving  or  supporting  nazism 
ister  of  National  Defense,  an-  can  be  proved, 
nounced  recently  he  would  in-  Germany — Newspapers  are  li- 

yoke  a  wartime  decree  making  censed  by  the  occupying  pow- 
it  unlawful  to  write  any  story  ers.  and  these  licenses  are,  of 
dealing  with  defense  of  the  course,  subject  to  withdrawal 
country.  Any  reporter  writing  if  a  newspaper  offends.  Several 
SMh  a  story,  not  coming  from  publications  have  been  banned 
official  sources,  is  subject  to  a  in  various  zones.  An  example 
jail  sentence.  Among  the  in-  of  restrictions  on  foreign  corre- 
influences  bordering  spondents  is  this:  Americans 
closely  on  censorship  are  gov-  cannot  go  into  the  Russian  zone 
ernment  control  of  newsprint  of  occupation  unless  officially 
Md  law  prohibiting  the  pub-  invited.  Foreign  news  agencies 
iishing  of  a  newspaper  without  operate  more  or  less  freely  in 
a  license  issued  by  the  Secretary  distributing  news. 

M  State  in  charge  of  the  press. 

(APPi  i  Agency  Russia  and  Her  Neighbors 

but  it  i«  Soviet  Russia  censors  the 

butions  contri-  news  of  all  foreign  correspond- 

budget  government  ents,  including  material  mailed 

Gheecf _ ,  from  the  country;  also  restricts 

fight  with  the  prolonged  the  movements  of  these  corre- 

rUlas  this  spondents  and  limits  the  sources 

tained  sub<!tan/?ii^  main-  of  their  information.  All  news- 
dom.  Therp  press  free-  papers  and  radio  stations  in  Rus- 

^oreign  rnrraH?  censorship  of  sia  are  under  government  con- 
Partches  news  service  sup- 

«nts  who  to  them  is  a  government 

like  are  branrfpH  ^-r-  ^**"^  Finland  — Still  manages  to 

Of  “Enemips  nf  preserve  a  considerable  degree 

cials.  Howevpr^  Press  freedom.  Foreign  cor- 

are  made  to  intimiA"?  .^ttempts  respondents  are  not  restricted, 

domestic  press  is  free 
outlawed  preventive  censorship, 

nist  Partv  Commu-  However,  there  is  heavy  self- 

Other  iiewsnan^rc  *  illegal,  control  about  everything  con- 

"Pt  for  the'^u^i?,/!  cerning  the  U.S.S.R.,  whatever 

lions  Thpro  u  restric-  the  color  of  the  individual  news- 

lofy  censorshin  been  volun-  paper.  Finland  is  bound  by 

censorship  during  the  civil  both  the  peace  treaty  and  a 
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friendship  and  military  pact 
with  Russia.  A  Finnish  law 
gives  the  government  a  free 
hand  to  intervene  “against  a 
newspaper  publishing  such  kind 
of  material  which  can  damage 
the  relations  with  a  nation  in 
friendly  relations.” 

Czechoslovakia  —  Since  the 
Communists  took  over  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  domestic  press  is  not 
free.  Laws  forbid  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  anything  threatening  the 
state  or  bringing  discredit  on 
the  government,  on  Russia,  or 
on  the  “peoples’  democracies.” 

There  is  no  opposition  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  radio  or  book. 
Free  entry  of  news  from  abroad 
is  barred,  with  only  a  limited 
number  of  persons  permitted  to 
receive  English-language  pub¬ 
lications. 

The  chief  weapon  against  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  is  the  pos¬ 
sible  refusal  to  prolong  the 
‘‘permis  de  sejour”  ( permission 
to  remain)  granted  by  the  In¬ 
terior  Ministry  for  six-month 
periods  at  most.  The  corre¬ 
spondents  also  are  held  liable 
for  the  truth  of  their  stories 
after  publication. 

However,  in  a  questionnaire 
distributed  at  the  Congress  of 
Democratic  Lawyers  in  Prague 
in  May,  Czechoslovakia  reported 
she  has  no  censorship.  She  in¬ 
sisted  the  only  restrictions  apply 
to  such  general  matters  as  trade, 
manufacturing  and  military  se¬ 
crets. 

Yugoslavia — Despite  the  split 
between  Premier  Marshal  "Tito 
and  the  Cominform.  there  are 
many  limitations  on  press  free¬ 
dom.  There  is  no  censorship  of 
foreign  correspondents,  and  na¬ 
tional  laws  assure  freedom  of 
the  press  within  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  the  press  is  com¬ 
pletely  government  -  controlled 
and  publishes  no  opposition 
news  or  commentary  whatever. 

Foreign  correspondents  find 
their  activities  limited  by  lack 
of  free  news  sources.  The  Di¬ 
rector  of  Information  is  the 
only  channel  through  which 
newsmen  may  obtain  interviews 
or  official  information.  In  the 
past  year  this  office  has  con¬ 
fined  its  services  to  organizing 
trips  to  cooperative  farms,  ar¬ 
ranging  interviews  only  with 
lesser  functionaries  at  least 
three  weeks  after  requests  are 
made,  providing  necessary  offi¬ 
cial  passes  for  trips  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  taking 
care  of  visas.  For  more  than 
six  months  the  directors  held  no 
press  conference  on  important 
developments  inside  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Newsmen  must  depend  on 
their  respective  embassies, 
whose  sources  of  information 
are  greatly  restricted,  and  upon 
unofficial  reports  and  observa¬ 
tions.  These  things  may  be 
written  freely,  mailed,  cabled 
or  telephoned  without  restric¬ 
tion. 

There  is  the  constant  threat 


foreigners! 


BROTHERHOOD 

The  Advertising  Council  has  pre¬ 
pared  this  cartoon  for  use  during 
Brotherhood  Week.  Feb.  20-27. 

the  government  may  summarily 
expel  a  correspondent  for  “false 
and  tendentious  reporting,” 
without  further  explanation. 
Several  correspondents  have 
been  expelled  during  the  past 
year.  Tanjug,  government  news 
agency  has  a  monopoly  on  news 
distribution  within  Yugoslavia. 

Poland — This  country  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  strict  control  of  the 
internal  press  but  interferes  in 
no  way  with  the  activities  of 
foreign  correspondents.  The 
government  says  it  is  interested 
only  in  true  reports  by  foreign 
newsmen  on  what  is  going  on 
in  Poland.  And  no  correspond¬ 
ent  has  ever  been  expelled  for 
failing  to  fill  that  requirement. 
The  government  also  contends 
it  has  never  denied  a  visa  to  a 
foreign  correspondent. 

Foreign  news  agencies  may 
sell  their  service  to  Polish  news¬ 
papers  or  agencies,  but  compar¬ 
atively  little  of  their  news  gets 
into  the  press. 

Polish  newspapers  print  what 
they  are  told  to  print  and  leave 
out  what  they  know  the  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  want  printed. 

Hungary  —  There  is  no  cen¬ 
sorship  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents'  dispatches,  but  there  have 
been  frequent  cases  of  “friend¬ 
ly  advices”  as  to  what  should 
or  should  not  be  filed. 

Dr.  Aurel  Varannai,  a  Hun¬ 
garian  correspondent  for  Reu¬ 
ters  News  Agency,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  in  October  to  eight 
months  in  prison  for  “incitement 
against  the  democratic  order  cf 
the  state  and  libel”  in  sending 
“slanderous  and  unfounded 
messages.” 

Postwar  regulations  permit 
only  political  parties  to  pub¬ 
lish  newspapers.  Consequently, 
the  dailies  belong  either  to  gov¬ 
ernment  parties  or  to  other  par¬ 
ties  which  more  or  less  support 
the  government’s  policies. 

Lack  of  newsprint  permits 
government  control  of  the  press 
through  rationing.  Publications 
of  non-government  parties  and 
Roman  Catholic  publications 
usually  carry  only  four  pages, 
in  contrast  with  the  four  to 
eight  pages  daily  and  eight  to 
16  on  Sundays  for  organs  sup¬ 
porting  the  government. 

M’ddle  East 

Israel  —  All  copy  of  foreign 
correspondents  is  censored  by 
(Continued  on  page  40) 
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Publishers  Cautioned 
On  ITU  ‘Agreements’ 


ANPA  General  Counsel  Elisha 

Hanson  issued  a  statement 
Dec.  20  to  publishers,  asserting 
he  has  been  advised  by  NLRB 
General  ^unsel  that  the  latter 
has  not  approved  contract  pro¬ 
visions  sent  out  by  the  ITU  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council. 

Hanson  also  warned  publish¬ 
ers  that  if  they  enter  into  a 
wage  increase  with  ITU  locals 
with  only  a  “gentleman’s  agree¬ 
ment”  to  reinstate  the  last  ex¬ 
isting  contract  prior  to  Taft- 
Hartley,  such  agreement  consti¬ 
tutes  a  direct  violation  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Judge  Swygert’s  contempt 
decree  against  I'TU.  “Any  pub¬ 
lisher  who  agrees  to  this  pro¬ 
cedure  places  himself  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,”  stated  Hanson. 

“It  must  be  remembered,  ’ 
Hanson  warned,  “that  not  only 
were  the  respondents  enjoined 
in  that  case  but  also  ‘all  persons 
in  active  concert  or  participa¬ 
tion  with  them.’  Publishers  who 
connive  with  the  union  to  avoid 
the  effect  of  that  decree  are 
without  doubt  acting  in  active 
concert  and  participation  with 
those  whom  the  court  enjoined.  ’ 
Gives  Double  Warning 

The  statement  followed  a  pre¬ 
vious  release  in  which  Hanson 
discussed  ITU  instructions, 
warning  that,  in  his  opinion, 
such  instructions  “violate  the 
decree  in  specific  respects.” 

Hanson  offered  the  following 
seven-point  summary  as  a  guide 
to  publishers: 

“1.  By  the  precise  terms  of 
the  decree  the  I’TU  is  required 
to  bargain  in  good  faith  for  con¬ 
tracts  in  accordance  with  the 
historic  custom  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business. 

“2.  The  ITU  is  restrained  by 
the  precise  terms  of  the  injunc¬ 
tion  and  (xmtempt  decrees  from 
insisting  upon  any  provisions  in 
a  contract  or  upon  any  device 
in  an  oral  agreement  that  re¬ 
sults  in  discrimination  in  favor 
of  union  members  or  against 
non-members. 

“3.  The  11^  is  forbidden  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the 
selection  of  advancement  of  ap¬ 
prentices. 

'Connivers'  Liable 

“4.  Publishers  who  connive 
with  the  ITU  to  obtain  or  main¬ 
tain  any  of  its  illegal  objectives 
prohibited  by  the  two  decrees 
subject  themselves  to  the  pen¬ 
alties  of  contempt. 

“5.  Many  I'TU  proposals  and 
demands  not  covered  in  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  the  two  decrees 
are  now  under  attack  by  the 
General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB 
before  the  Board  in  the  over- 
all  complaint  case  waiting  final 
decision  there. 

“6.  Publishers  are  not  re¬ 
quired  to  accept  without  ques¬ 
tion  any  of  the  ITU  proposals 
on  the  forms  sent  out  by  its 
Execurive  Council. 

‘7.  Publishers  should  keep  the 
Special  Standing  Committee  of 
the  ANPA  informed  as  to 
the  progress  of  their  negotia¬ 
tions." 


Laws.  Jurisdiction 
Block  Chicago  Parleys 
CHICAGO  —  Negotiations  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  newspaper 
publishers  and  Local  16,  ITU, 
are  reported  to  be  at  an  “inter¬ 
esting”  stage  as  the  two  groups 
seek  to  settle  the  printers’  strike 
which  will  reach  its  13th  month 
here  Christmas  Eve. 

It  is  understood  that  two  ma¬ 
jor  stumbling  blocks  are  recog¬ 
nition  of  ITU  General  Laws  and 
jurisdiction,  including  work 
other  than  normally  performed 
by  members  of  the  union  prior 
to  the  strike.  When  these  two 
issues  are  resolved,  the  question 
of  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  can  be  discussed. 

Union  Wants  Varitypers 

Publishers  had  proposed  that 
where  terms  of  the  proposed 
contract  and  ITU  laws  were  par¬ 
allel.  any  dispute  arising  could 
be  settl^  by  a  Code  of  Proce¬ 
dure  to  be  included  in  the 
agreement.  The  local  scale  com¬ 
mittee.  however,  has  reported 
that  ITU  stands  firm  on  its  pol¬ 
icy  that  General  Laws  are  not 
subject  to  arbitration. 

Juri'idictional  dispute  arises 
out  of  the  union’s  effort  to  in¬ 
clude  substitute  typesetting 
methods.  Publishers  have  taken 
the  position  they  are  not  going 
to  give  the  ITU  union  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  anything  they  haven’t 
had. 

Publishers  point  out  the  pro¬ 
longed  printers’  strike  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  many  members  of  the 
union  obtaining  employment 
elsewhere,  leaving  the  news¬ 
papers  without  a  full  comple¬ 
ment  of  printers.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  publishers  feel  they  must 
retain  control  of  varitypers,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  view  of  the  need  for 
using  both  hot  and  cold  type 
metho^  in  order  to  maintain 
the  kind  of  publishing  service 
which  has  been  developed  over 
the  year,  under  the  photo-en¬ 
graved  process. 

Efforts  of  Chicago  Federation 
of  Labor  to  offer  its  services  in 
settling  the  strike  have  not  been 
fruitful  to  date.  Publishers 
pointed  out  to  CFL  representa¬ 
tives  that  the  union  would  have 
to  show  good  faith  in  bargain¬ 
ing  at  the  local  level,  without 
any  “veto  strings”  from  I’TU  if 
a  mediator  is  to  be  introduced 
into  the  collective  bargaining 
sessions  now  in  progress,  fol¬ 
lowing  ITU  compliance  with  the 
contempt  decree. 

Turlock  Journal 
Uses  Teletypesetters 
TURLOCK.  Calif. — Teletypeset¬ 
ter  production  has  enabled 
continued  publication  of  the 
Turlock  Daily  Journal,  report¬ 
ed  Lowell  Jessen,  publisher. 

'The  Journal  has  been  without 
union  printers  since  Dec.  10 
when  Jessen  fired  the  printers 
for  neglect  of  duty  “when  they 
refused  to  work  until  and  unless 
I  would  agree  with  them  to 
break  the  U.  S.  laws  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  closed  shop,”  Jessen 


told  E  &  P.  The  union  described  D,  ,  U  i 
the  action  as  a  lockout.  IT  UIllClIIl  VjrlV6S 

“Installation  of  the  Teletype-  - 

setter  units  was  remarkably 
succes.'ful,”  Jessen  said.  “On  «  *  • 

Wednesday,  Dec.  15,  we  got  29  .1^—^ 

galleys  of  straight  matter  out  of  *  J-jllHiJlVJycS 

two  machines,  c^pared  to  a  indl^napolis.  Ind.-EugeneP 
high  of  19  obtained  from  three  p^niam,  publisher  of  tK 
machines  with  union  printers  turned  out  to 

10  nnVnf  Santa  Claus  at  the  Chrir- 

12  em  classified,  all  10  point  party  for  employes  tkli 

double  column  editorial  matter  ^  new  count 

and  leads:  and  all  eight  point  complete  with  swi2 

straight  matter  by  Teletypeset-  bowling  alleys.  p5 

..T  jj-4-  j  j  j  .  grounds  and  a  dance  floor  «• 

t  addition  we  decided  to  gf  accommodating  700 

hazards  and  ^he  president  of  Indianapob 
handed  box  scores,  line-ups  and  Newpapers,  Inc.,  the  corporate 
abular  matter  to  the  girls  on  fg^med  last  August  to  take 
he  perforating  units  and  told  ^oth  properties  made  this 
them  lo  set  them.  It  wo^ed.  nouncement  at  separate  partie 
A  Journal  editorial  said  the  fg^  ^he  two  papers  in  the 
papers  seven  printers  refused  pggi  Hotel.  Approximately  W 
o  work  without  a  contract  and  Employes  attended  each 
that  the  union  group  “wanted  to  *J^hich  Mr.  Pulliam  also^ 
extend  what  had  proven  to  be  gggnced  $50  Government  Sa^ 
an  Illegal  closed-shop  verbal  ings  Bonds  would  be  distribute 
contract  ^  pending  further  nego-  to  each  employe. 

u  1  1  -F  He  said  the  clubhouse— to  be 

John  Gorham,  local  Typo-  ggg^  exclusively  by  Star  ad 
graphical  union  president,  said  employes  and  their  fan- 

a  contract  offered  by  J^sen  was  iUes— would  be  built  in  a  wood- 
in  direct  violation  to  ITU  poll-  g^  gpgt  to  be  located  20  to  a 

Ci6S.  miniitoc  Hrkurn  fniim  l«_ 


Union  Leader  Urges 
Regard  for  Industry 


minutes  from  downtown  b- 
dianapolis.  He  added  that  he 
hoped  the  clubhouse  with  itj 
eight  bowling  alleys  in  the  bai- 


Louisville,  Ky.  —  Photoeri-  ment  could  be  finished  in  time 
gravers  union  No.  30  has  rati-  for  the  bowling  season  nextM 
field  a  contract  with  the  Cour-  Mr.  Pulliam  touched  briedy 
ier-Journal.  the  Louisville  on  the  city’s  most  importa: 
Times,  and  Standard  Gravure  journalistic  event  of  the  year- 
Corp.  providing  wage  increases  the  merger  of  the  Star  and 
of  about  $4  a  week,  retroactive  News,  and  challenged  the  two 

to  June  13.  papers  to  “become  the  best  and 

The  agreement  provides  a  most  independent  in  the  nation' 

® News  Building  Sold 
for  night  work.  The  work  week  .  _  ...  , 

is  37V^  hours.  Mr.  Pulliam  s  surprise  a- 

’The  contract  was  ratified  at  a  nouncement  followed  on  tho 
meeting  where  officers  for  the  heels  of  the  reported  sale  the 
coming  year  were  elected.  John 

R.  Garrett  was  elected  presi*  30  West  Washington  Street,  ^ 
dent  succeeding  Don  Amos.  In  the  five-story  mechanical  bute 
his  farewell  address  as  retiring  m  the  rear.  Identity  of  the 
president,  Amos  said  the  union  buyer  was  not  revealed, 
should  be  concerned  not  only  ,  Mr.  Pulliam  said  final  pto 
about  tne  welfare  of  the  mem-  (9''  publi^ing  the  Star  mi 
bership,  but  of  the  industry.  News  in  the  present  Star  Io» 
“Negotiations  should  be  ob-  fion  have  been  made  and  to 
jective,”  he  said,  “based  not  hoP®d  to  provide  ^ 

only  on  the  industry’s  ability  I'catjon  of  the  two  newspapo 
to  pay,  but  the  stability  of  the  plant  by  late  no 

industry.  We  should  pride  our-  summer.  ^  .  .  w 

selves  on  fairness,  on  contract  Extensive  remodeling  is  k 
observance,  and  upon  our  serv-  ing  made  in  the  Meridian  Lift 
ice  to  the  industry.”  Building  adjoining  the  p 

Amos  said  union  leaders  too  building  and  now  under  kg 
often  take  the  attitude  in  con-  term  lease  by  Indianapok 
tract  negotiations  of  “you’ll  ac-  Newspapers,  Inc.  The  genen 
cept  Our  terms  or  go  out  of  news  and  editorial  ofiSces  * 
business.’  The  News  are  to  be  in  the  ^ 

Many  members  of  organized  building  at  the  Star  site.  E<W 
I'loor  teem  to  feel  that  posses-  ial  and  news  departments  oi  w 
sicn  of  union  cards  privileges  two  newspapers  will  be 
the.n  to  “steal  time,  which  by  tirely  separate,  Mr.  Puli® 
every  legitimate  yardstick  is  pointed  out.  Mechanical  op« 
money,”  Amos  said.  tions  are  being  combinM  » 

“This  unfair  attitude  must  use  of  the  same  facilibes  w 
come  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  both  papers  at  the  Star  locito 
those  who  possess  union  cards  Mr.  Pulliam  also  annoiw 
must  accept  the  fact  that  with  the  appointment  of  Lee 
greater  advancement  of  the  mechanical  superintendent  ® 
worker  also  comes  greater  re-  E.  Curtis  White  as  press  w 
sponsibility  of  the  worker.  superintendent  of  Indianapoo 
“Workers  who  believe  that  Newspapers,  Inc. 
because  of  union  membership  Doll  is  a  veteran  of  ^  ^ 
they  can  report  on  their  jobs  an  service  with  the  News  aiw 
hour  or  so  late,  lay  down  on  :t,  has  been  a  member  of  the 
and  leave  tneir  jo’u  whenever  press  staff  since  March 
they  damn  please  are  laboring  Besides  his  press 


they  damn  please  are  laboring  Besides  his  press  iwm  a 
under  tht  wrong  impression  as  as  press  foreman  of  tne 
fai  as  ical  unionism  is  cun-  White  has 
cerned  ”  ganized  labor  and  in  politica 
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WHAT  HAS  HAPPENED  TO  NEWSPAPER  OPERATING 
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It  Won’t  Take  Much 
To  Dip  Into  Red  Ink 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  author  take  much  to  haul  out  the  old 
of  this  article  is  the  publisher  red  ink  bottle. 
of  an  important  daily  newspaper  Department  Store  sales  have 
in  the  ower-100,000  circulation  declined  for  six  consecutive 


COSTS  -  NEWSPRINT  --  LABOR  ,  GROSS  REVENUE 


AND  PROFITS  --  1  946-  1  947  -  1  948 
NEWSPRINT  COSTS  === 

LABOR  COSTS  A  - 


1946  =  100 


GROSS  REVENUE  (f) 


PROFITS 


weeks,  according  to  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  reports.  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  advertising  accounts 
for  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  total  newspaper  advertising 
volume  of  all  kinds.  As  the  De¬ 
partment  Stores  classification  of 
advertising  is  the  bellwether  in 
Keynote  mat  <!_ij  unless  this 

and  commerce  are  setting  new  ‘Je  newspaper  held,  uni^t^^^ 
records  in  total  volume.  sales  trend  is  reversed  tnere  is 

ThV  basic  figures  reported  in  bound  to  be  a  curtailment  in 
the  Federol  Reserve  Bank  Bui-  advertising  volumes, 
letin  for  November,  1948,  show  .  fa  es  declin^  are  develop- 
total  profits  after  taxes  to  be  retail  lines.  This 

rJmning  at  the  all-time  high  an-  particularly  true  in  the  appli- 
n^l  rate  of  20.4  billions  of  ance  fields  where  supplies  of 
dollar,  in  thd  aedond  nuarler 

sources  have  been  one  of  the 
greatest  contributors  to  the 
greatly  increased  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  in  re¬ 


class.) 

WE  READ  in  the  newspapers 
that  profits  are  at  an  all-time 
high.  The  many  reports  which 
have  been  published  lately  play 
up  differing  facets  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  yet  all  come  up  with  the 
keynote  that  profits  of  industry 


of  1948. 

The  total  National  Product 
figures  are  the  highest  ever,  the 
Total  National  Income  is  at  an 
all-time  high  and,  with  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  Consumer  Spending  at 
a  peak  point,  profits  follow  these 
increases  in  volumes  in  the  over¬ 
all  national  economic  picture. 

Newspaper  Analyzed 

Wheie  does  the  newspaper 
business  fit  into  this  over-all 
profit  report? 

Take  the  case  of  a  newspaper 
with  which  the  writer  is  very 
familiar,  as  an  example.  The 
conditions  under  which  it  oper¬ 
ates  are,  from  all  indications, 
not  far  different  from  those 
under  which  most  other  success¬ 
ful  Metropolitan  newspapers  op- 


cent  months. 

Current  reports  of  employ¬ 
ment  cutbacks  in  consumer 
merchandise  producing  lines 
furnishes  another  cautionary 
note  indicative  of  the  possible 
reductions  in  today's  high  ad¬ 
vertising  volumes. 

Television  Collateral 

There  is  a  collateral  angle  to 
this  picture  and  that  is  tele¬ 
vision. 

Theie  are  47  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  operation,  at  least  11 
of  which  are  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  newspapers. 
Twenty-one  other  construction 
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costs,  gross  revenue  and  profits 
follow  much  the  same  patterns 
as  those  on  most  newspapers. 

The  accompanying  chart 
shows  what  has  happened  to 
these  four  primary  factors 


Applications  are  pending  for  310 
more  television  stations,  73  of 
which  will  be  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  newspapers. 

One  of  the  greatest  stalling 


tho  nact  factors  ’n  acts  in  history  is  going  on  right 

y®Afs.  taking  the  now  while  constructiL  nermit 


1946  figures  as  100. 
the  figures: 

1946 

Newsprint  costs  100 
Labor  costs  . .  100 
Gross  Revenue  100 
Profits  .  100 


Here  are 


1947 

111 

112 

110 

85 


1948 

147 

131 

115 

70 


now  while  construction  permit 
owners  know  that  every  one  of 
the  47  stations  in  operation  is 
losing  money,  and  they  know 
that  dozens,  possibly  hundreds, 
will  go  broke  or  out  of  business 
before  television  is  a  profitable 
game.  The  pioneers  will  not 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  re-  fB,a^®  caopcy  but  will  have  their 
port  for  1947  seemingly  verifies 
this  condition  when  it  shows  an 
in  Gross  Revenue  of 
$1,530,309  in  1947  over  1946,  yet 
a  drop  of  $649,842  in  profits 
from  ite  newspaper  operation 


places  taken  by  shrewder  men 
who  enter  the  game  later  on 
when  there  are  enough  sets  in 
existence  to  make  a  salable 
medium. 

-TV - r-r—  auuii  The  great  Louisville  Courier 

■  -j  report  has  received  Journal  has  sold  its  clear  chan- 
publication  that  it  is  nel  50,000-watt  AM  station 
WHAS.  Mr.  Bingham  said  it 
was  the  advent  of  television  that 
influenced  the  decision  to  sell. 

“While  television  is  a  great 
invention,”  Mr.  Bingham  stated, 
“by  its  very  nature  it  is  more 
divergent  from  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishing  than  the  operation  of  a 
standard  broadcasting  station. 
Its  programming  requires  the 
staging  and  techniques  of  the 
theatre,  in  which  all  of  us  here 

vertiein™  r- - — au-  are  certainly  amateurs.  We 

labor  uiaterially  with  would  rather  invest  our  money 

CMts  rising  and  news-  and  devote  our  energies  to  those 
enterprises  which  are  more 


^ntioned  here  only  as  another 
example  of  what  is  happening 
to  profits  in  the  newspaper  busi- 

faP*®  amazing  and  alarming 
t  IS  that  this  profit  showing 
®  constantly  rising 
volume  of  advertising.  Any 
comptroller  who 
sharpen  a  pencil 
wWo  approximately 

Ho,.  ^,®  tvould  be 

tne  volume  of  newspaper  ad- 


closely  allied  with  newspaper 
publishing  and  printing.” 

“The  drain  of  video  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  exchequer  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  an  arena  where  only  the 
mammoth  corporations  can  stick 
it  out  with  any  ambitious  pro¬ 
gramming.  All  others  are  play¬ 
ing  it  close  to  the  vest.  .  .  . 
Those  operators  with  sufficient 
financial  resources  are  able  to 
hang  on  until  video  begins  its 
promised  payoff.  Those  with 
less  coin  or  stamina  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  pull  out.” 

At  least  two  newspaper-owned 
TV  stations  ( one  with  only  a 
construction  permit)  have  sold 
part  or  all  of  their  interest.  All 
TV  stations  have  shown  tre¬ 
mendous  losses,  and  the  net¬ 
works  have  sunk  millions  into  it. 

An  AP  dispatch  reads:  “The 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
subsidiaries  today  reported  a 
$610,000  decrease  in  nine-month 
earnings  which  it  said  ‘was 
largely  due  to  the  loss  from  tele¬ 
vision  operations.’  .  .  .  Estimated 
net  income  for  the  nine  months 
ended  Sept.  30,  was  $440,000  or 
26  cents  per  common  share  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,050,000,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  62  cents  on  the  same 
number  of  shares,  for  the  like 
1947  period.” 

The  newspapers  which  so 
blithely  waltz  onto  the  tele¬ 
vision  stage  may  find  that  their 
remaining  profits  are  not  enough 
to  stand  the  anticipated  $260,000 


to  $780,000  a  year  losses  in  tele¬ 
vision. 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  newspaper  business  is 
not  on  as  firm  a  foundation  to¬ 
day  as  it  was  several  years  ago, 
and  the  widely  advertised  all- 
time  high  profits  seem  to  be 
going  to  other  industries  than 
this. 

The  old  Chinese  proverb  re¬ 
cently  publicized  in  Reader’s 
Digest  is:  “Enjoy  yourself,  it’s 
later  than  you  think.”  In  order 
to  apply  that  wise  saying  to 
newspaperdom  it  should  be 
changed  to  read:  “BESTIR 
yourself  it’s  later  than  you 
think.” 


Puck  Staff  Marks 
9th  Record  Year 

Celebrating  the  ninth  consec¬ 
utive  year  in  which  all  previous 
records  for  advertising  volume 
and  circulation  were  broken, 
PUCK  —  The  Comic  Weekly 
completed  its  third  annual  sales 
convention  Dec.  1  at  the  War¬ 
wick  Hotel  in  New  York. 

The  three-day  proceedings, 
conducted  and  presided  over  by 
Robert  P.  Davidson,  general 
manager  of  PUCK,  were  cli¬ 
maxed  by  a  tour  of  the  new 
plant  at  63  Vesey  St.,  conducted 
by  McHenry  Browne,  business 
manager  of  Puck. 


^lA^ailtingtonj  ^^wau! 

Reporters  Play  ‘I  Spy’ 
With  Probe  Witnesses 


By  Edward  Mowery 

Staff  Reporter.  New  York  World-Telegram 


NEW  YORK  CITY'S  working 

press,  limp  after  an  IS-month 
joust  with  the  weird  Federal 
Grand  Jury  probe  into  the  Com¬ 
munist  spy  intrigue,  hoped  vain¬ 
ly  this  week  that  the  espionage 
limelight  would  return  to  Wash¬ 
ington. 

One  reporter  explained:  “You 
gotta  be  an  Olympic  sprinter, 
clairvoyant.  FBI  Buff  and  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  to  catch  witnesses. 
As  to  information  from  the 
prosecutors,  it's  all  in  the  realm 
of  speculation!" 

In  addition  to  a  granite  wall 
of  secrecy  veiling  jury  proceed¬ 
ings.  writers  must  cope  with 
subterfuge,  intricate  juggling  of 
witnesses  between  two  arms  of 
the  government  and  a  set  of 
"house  rules"  which  bars  even  a 
bench  for  newsmen  who  main¬ 
tain  a  12-hour  daily  watch  on 
the  Grand  Jury  floor.  Photog¬ 
raphers  have  a  travail  all  their 
own. 

This  spectacle  Is  taking  place 
in  the  30-story  Federal  Court 
House  in  lower  Manhattan,  a 
stone's  throw  from  ink-stained 
Park  Row. 

Regularly  covering  the  probe 
are  James  Kilgallen  (INS), 
George  O'Brien  and  William 
Rose  (AP),  H.  D.  (Doc)  Quigg 
and  Dick  Harris  (U.P. ),  Alex 
F  e  i  n  b  e  r  g  ( Times ) ,  Norma 
Abrams  (News),  George  Grady 
(Mirror),  Milton  Lewis  (Herald 
Tribune),  Nelson  Frank  (World- 
Telegram),  David  Snell  (Sun), 
James  Cummings  (Post).  Fred 
Anderson  (Brooklyn  Eagle),  A1 
Goldstein  ( St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  ) .  Howard  Rushmore  and 
John  Shine  (New  York  Journal- 
American),  and  Mary  Hornaday 
(  Christian  Science  Monitor ) . 

Reporters,  by  mutual  arrange¬ 
ment.  disperse  teams  to  the  13th 
and  15th  floors  to  act  as  spotters 
for  bashful  witnesses  who  use  a 
private  stairway  leading  directly 
to  the  jury  room.  The  balance 
(sometimes  30  or  more)  pace 
back  and  forth  on  the  marble 
foyer  of  the  14th  floor. 

Photographers,  armed  with 
meager  descriptions  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  carefully  avoid  standing 
on  even  the  first  step  at  the 
court  house  entrance,  and  wait 
it  out.  Deputy  U.  S.  Marshals 
guard  the  invisible  barrier  to 
the  grand  jury  room  and  ante¬ 
rooms. 

Photographers  refer  to  their 
ground-floor  retreat  as  “back- 
stage"  and  dispatch  a  runner  to 
the  front  when  a  witness  is 
about  to  enter  an  elevator  from 
the  14th  floor. 

A  “mystery  woman"  seen  dis¬ 
appearing  daily  into  the  jury 
room  was  stalked  for  days  by 
lensmen.  Finally,  a  nimble  pho¬ 
tographer  “shot”  her.  She 
proved  to  be  a  juror. 

A  man  named  “Levin”  and  an¬ 


other  named  “Levine" — both 
midtown  attorneys — b  e  c  a  m  e 
scrambled  on  the  witness  roster. 
The  former  didn't  belong.  The 
latter,  a  bona  fide  witness, 
turned  out  to  be  the  nephew  of 
Whittaker  Chambers  who  as- 
sertedly  secreted  documents  in 
Brooklyn  which  turned  up  in 
the  Maryland  pumpkin. 

The  New  York  press,  red¬ 
faced.  admitted  Mr.  Levin  had 
no  connection  with  the  case 
even  though  his  name  appeared 
each  day. 

Witnesses  who  brave  the  sea 
of  eager  reportorial  faces  some¬ 
times  camouflage  indifference 

Ike's  Anny 

Journaliam  students  from 
Columbio  University's  Grad¬ 
uate  School  have  been  “as¬ 
signed"  almost  daily  to  the 
Grand  Jury  proceedings  and 
are  not  too  well  liked  by  the 
regular  newsmen  who  have 
dubbed  them:  “Ike's  Buck 
Privates." 

with  cunning.  Chambers,  a  ro¬ 
tund  little  man  with  amazing 
agility,  frequently  ducks  to 
lower  floors.  He's  been  caught 
five  flights  down.  Then,  one 
day.  he  greeted  the  boys  cor¬ 
dially. 

They  crowded  around,  pelting 
questions.  Chambers  obliged 
with  a  hair-raiser  about  Com¬ 
munist  threats  against  his  life. 
The  foyer  interview  took  20 
minutes.  But  while  he  talked, 
his  wife  had  evaded  the  press! 

Photographers,  forced  to  stand 
in  rain  and  sleet,  bitterly  assail 
what  they  term  an  arbitrary 
rule  barring  shots  throughout 
the  court  house  (excepting  the 
press  room  on  occasion).  They 
blame  Federal  Judge  John  C. 
Knox  for  the  situation. 

“This  trouble  goes  back  18 
years.”  Pat  Mulligan  (Sun)  re¬ 
called.  “We  used  'imp'  flash 
guns  in  those  days.  They  echoed 
around  the  old  Federal  Court 
triangle,  blacked  up  the  ceilings. 
Judge  Knox  got  mad  and  said 
no  more  flash  shots  in  the  build¬ 
ing.” 

Bill  Wallace  (News)  said  the 
judge  didn't  have  nearly  as 
much  reason  to  resent  “imp”  ex¬ 
plosions  as  another  photog¬ 
rapher — Doc  Skinner.  Someone 
emptied  five  guns  (containing 
fast  “yellow  label”  powder)  into 
a  cuspidor. 

“Doc  tossed  his  lighted  cigar 
butt  into  the  cuspidor  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  of  the  old  court  building. 
The  cuspidor  hit  the  ceiling. 
Smoke  rolled  through  the  cor¬ 
ridors  .  .  .  and  Doc,  from  that 
day  on,  has  smoked  a  pipe.” 


Concrete  block  construction  features  the  new  $65,000  plant  of 
Indio  (Calif.)  Date  Palm,  a  semi-weekly,  of  which  R.  I.  O'Hara  i 
publisher.  Exterior  is  painted  pastel  April  green.  Interior  is  in  p— t|i 
green  and  rose  beige  with  gunmetal  furniture  trim.  The  paper  s 
owned  by  Paul  A.  Jenkins,  who  publishes  several  dailies. 


100,000  Enter 
Names  for  Dog 
In  Comic  Strip 

Philadelphia  —  Six  -  year  -  old 
David  Greaves’  Christmas  pray¬ 
er,  a  puppy  for  Christmas,  just 
like  the  one  that  appears  in  the 
“Mark  Trail”  comic  strip,  has 
been  answered.  His  mother  won 
for  him  a  $300  registered  St. 
Bernard  pup.  11  weeks  old,  for 
naming  the  dog,  “Timber,”  and 
writing  in  50  words  the  best 
reasons  for  suggesting  that 
name. 

Mrs.  Lois  Greaves  was  one  of 
18  submitting  that  name  in  a 
national  contest  which  in  only 
two  weeks,  from  Oct.  22  to  Nov. 
6,  pulled  more  than  100,000  en¬ 
tries.  10,000  from  Philadelphia 
alone. 

The  contest,  sponsored  by 
New  York  Post  Syndicate,  was 
promoted  primarily  in  Artist  Ed 
Dodd's  comic  strip.  He  ex¬ 
pected  some  10,000  answers,  had 
to  employ  nine  girls  to  help  him 
with  the  final  mail,  10  times  his 
expectations. 

Timber,  as  he  is  hereafter  to 
be  known,  has  a  prototype  in 
Dodd's  outdoor  strip  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  sired  by  “Andy” 
and  a  wolf  in  the  strip  story. 

Presentation  was  made  in 
Philadelphia  by  Robert  M.  Hall, 
president  of  the  syndicate.  Pres¬ 
ent  also  was  Miss  Helen  M. 
Staunton,  the  syndicate's  editor, 
and  Mrs.  Rose  Tony,  York- 
town  Heights,  New  York,  who 
helped  locate  and  care  for  the 
dog. 

So  pleased  was  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  that  a  Philadel¬ 
phian  had  won  that  the  paper 
added  to  the  gift:  completely 
fitted  dog  house,  48  inches  by 
30;  collar  and  name  tag,  dog 
toys,  bed  for  the  new  arrival, 
sleeping  mat,  feeding  dish,  and 
a  year's  free  veterinary  service. 
The  story  by  Ruth  Martin  and 
picture  by  Robert  Mooney  made 
Page  One. 

Timber  is  expected  to  pay  his 
way  when  he  reaches  show  age, 
as  he  is  sired  by  a  champion. 
The  pup  was  procured  in  upper 
New  York  State  by  the  New 
York  Post  Home  News  after  the 
one  selected  by  Dodd  near  his 
home  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  died  as 
the  contest  closed.  The  Post's 
search  for  a  substitute  was  a 
dramatic  story  itself. 


Fire  Destroys 
LaSalle,  Ill. 
Daily's  Plant 

La  Salle,  Ill.  —  Fire  of  un¬ 
known  origin  destroyed  the 
LaSalle  Daily  News-Tribwu 
plant  here  early  Saturday,  Dtc 
18,  causing  an  estimated  loss  (tf 
more  than  $300,000. 

The  News-Tribune,  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Miller,  pub¬ 
lished  a  four-page  edition,  with¬ 
out  advertising,  Saturday  after 
noon,  using  the  printing  fad- 
ities  of  the  Ottawa  Republim- 
Times.  16  miles  away.  Begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  the  News-Tribunt 
is  being  printed  as  a  momini 
paper  in  the  Ottawa  plant 
which  will  continue  producing 
the  Republican-Times  in  the 
afternoon.  The  News-Tribune  is 
using  its  own  mechanical  staff 

The  Millers  voiced  their  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  cooperation 
extended  to  them  by  Fred  Sapp 
Ottawa  publisher,  stating  tk: 
without  his  help  and  counsel 
“we  just  couldn’t  begin  to  ge! 
out  a  paper  again  so  soon.”  They 
received  offers  of  help  Iron 
nine  other  publishers  also 

Bernard  Meinwaring,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Nampa  (Ida.)  Tm 
Press,  released  a  Goss  Duplei 
tubular  press  ready  for  ^p 
ment  so  the  Millers  could  have 
it  as  soon  as  a  temporary  plan: 
is  set  up. 

The  News-Tribune  plant  wii 
recently  remodeled  at  a  cost  of 
$150,000,  including  new  equip 
ment. 

The  fire  was  discovered  al 
5  a.m.  by  William  Joop,  a  ju" 
itor.  The  blaze  apparently 
started  in  the  lobby,  where  the 
paper  had  collected  toys  for  tb« 
annual  Christmas  party  for  w 
needy.  The  fire  spread  rapidly 
throughout  the  two  stories. 

The  Millers,  assisted  by  stw 
members,  immediately 
lished  temporary  offices  to  • 
building  across  the  street  fro® 
the  newspaper  plant.  By  •  ^ 
telephone  lines  were  inst^ 
and  the  editorial  staff  res)^ 
operations,  getting  out  a  fo®" 
page  “fire”  edition. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Miller  is  a  da^ 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Ruth  Haaw 
McCormick  Simms,  fom 
Rockford,  Ill.  newspa^r 
lisher,  and  a  niece  of  Cof-JjJT 
ert  R.  McCormick,  Chicago  iw 
unc  editor  and  publisher. 
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AP  Promotes  Beale; 

5  on  Membership  Work 


WILLIAM  L.  BEALE,  JR.  will 
become  chief  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Washington  on 
Jan.  1  when  five  men  assume 
new  duties  as  general  executives 
"to  stimulate  and  intensify 


membership  interest  and  cooper¬ 
ation  in  activities  of  the  AP.” 

News  editor  in  the  capital  bu¬ 
reau  for  12  years.  Beale  is  mov¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Chief  of  Bureau 
post  held  by  Reiman  ( Pat  > 
Morin  since  September,  1947. 

S  General  Executives 

Miorin  has  been  designated  by 
General  Mianager  Frank  J.  Star- 
zel  as  one  of  the  general  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  will  undertake 
special  assignments  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Membership  Depart¬ 
ment  work. 

The  others  are:  Marion  J. 
Sheen,  Chief  of  Bureau  at  Chi¬ 
cago;  Frank  H.  King,  Chief  of 
Bureau  at  Dallas;  Robert  J. 
Cavagnaro,  executive  represen- 
Utive  in  the  West,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  San  Francisco;  and 
John  H.  Colburn,  of  the  General 
Office  staff  in  New  York. 

The  new  appointments  are 
effective  Jan.  1,  and  a  general 
conference  of  the  membership 
work  executives  is  scheduled  in 
New  York  early  in  February, 
after  which  the  five  men  will 
take  up  duties  on  a  regional 
basis. 

Regions  Assigned 

Morin  and  Colburn  will  cover 
the  Eastern  seaboard  area; 
Sheen,  Central;  King,  Southwest 
and  Cavagnaro,  West. 

A  program  of  expanded  mem¬ 
bership  activity  has  been  or¬ 
ganize  in  cooperation  with  the 
^ociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  Inc. 

Long-standing  plans  for  this 
program,  held  in  abeyance  dur- 
ng  the  war  and  pointed  up  by 
the  results  of  APME  Continuing 
btudy  surveys,  were  recently  set 


in  motion  by  Kent  Cooper,  AP 
Executive  Director,  and  the  AP 
Board  of  Directors. 

In  a  memorandum  addressed 
to  Associated  Press  members, 
managing  editors,  and  the  AP 
staff,  Starzel  said: 

“A,  group  of  experienced,  com¬ 
petent  AP  men  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  to  head  the  movement  in 
various  sections  of  the  country. 
These  executives,  as  direct  Gen¬ 
eral  Office  representatives,  will 
visit  member  offices  and  bu¬ 
reaus  throughout  the  country. 
I  bespeak  for  them  your  earnest 
cooperation  in  our  efforts  to 
build  an  even  better  Associated 
Press.” 

Morin's  new  assignment  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  which  has 
taken  him  around  the  world  for 
AP.  He  joined  the  service  in 
1934.  He  was  Chief  of  Bureau 
in  Paris  before  being  transferred 
to  Washington.  He  is  41  years 
old. 

Beale  is  one  of  Washington's 
best  known  newsmen.  He  was 
born  there  43  years  ago  and  is 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  1927. 
He  began  his  AP  service  in  1930 
after  experience  on  the  Knox¬ 
ville  Tennessee  News  ( now  the 
News  Sentinel)  and  on  the 
United  States  Daily.  Byron 
Price,  then  Chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  appointed  Beale 
news  editor  in  the  fall  of  1936. 

King  went  about  half  way 
around  the  world  before  he  be¬ 
gan  to  work  for  AP.  That  was 
in  Vladivostok,  where  he  cov¬ 
ered  American  expeditionary 
headquarters  in  1918-20  for  AP 
after  going  there  as  a  special 
correspondent  for  the  Japan  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  King  joined  the  Lon¬ 
don  staff  of  AP  in  1920.  Except 
for  brief  tours  of  duty  at  home. 
King  was  in  th^ .  London  bu¬ 
reau  for  the  next  17  years,  the 
last  four  as  Chief  of  Bureau. 
He  returned  to  the  domestic 
service  in  July,  1937,  and  was 
appointed  Chief  of  Bureau  at 
Dallas.  King  is  a  native  Mis¬ 
sourian,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Missouri’s  school 
of  journalism.  He  will  be  35 
next  Dec.  31. 

Cavagnaro  has  held  a  variety 
of  top-rank  executive  assign¬ 
ments.  He  joined  AP  news 
ranks  in  Newark,  in  1930,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  York  in  1934  and 
was  on  the  general  sports  staff 
for  three  years.  Subsequently 
he  was  named  Chief  of  Bureau 
in  Newark,  assigned  to  the  West 


Colburn  Cavagnaro  King 
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A  Bad  Day  For 
Columbia  Giads 

The  Russians  seemed  to  be 
waging  a  cold  war  against  Co¬ 
lumbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  class  of  '47,  on  Dec. 
18. 

Irving  Levine,  a  '47  Columbia 
graduate  and  now  International 
News  Service  correspondent  in 
Vienna,  was  picked  up  and  ques¬ 
tioned  for  three  hours  by  the 
Russians  while  trying  to  reach 
Dana  Superina,  only  witness  to 
the  October  murder  of  Irving 
Ross  an  ECA  official. 

The  same  day.  in  Berlin,  a 
classmate  of  Levine’s.  Gabriel 
Pressman,  was  hauled  into  Rus¬ 
sian  military  headquarters  and 
questioned  for  an  hour.  He  had 
just  crossed  the  lines  into  the 
Russian  zone  while  riding 
toward  the  Polish  consulate  to 
get  a  visa.  Pressman  writes  for 
Overseas  News  Agency. 


Coast  as  executive  representa¬ 
tive.  and  Chief  of  Bureau  in 
Denver.  He  was  called  back  to 
New  York  after  the  war  to  be¬ 
come  general  sports  editor.  He 
left  this  work  to  return  to  the 
position  he  now  holds,  as  West¬ 
ern  executive  representative. 
He  is  43  years  old  and  a  native 
of  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

John  Colburn,  widely  exper¬ 
ienced  in  both  foreign  and  do¬ 
mestic  fields,  entered  AP  service 
at  Columbus  in  1935,  after  four 
and  a  half  years  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch.  He  was  named  state  edi¬ 
tor  for  Ohio  in  1935,  a  post  he 
held  when  he  volunteered  for 
foreign  duty  during  the  war. 
Colburn  returned  to  New  York 
in  1946,  and  was  assigned  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  work.  He  was 
born  in  Columbus  36  years  ago. 

Marion  Sheen,  born  46  years 
ago  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla., 
began  newspaper  work  in  1922 
on  the  Palm  Beach  Tirpes.  He 
started  a  daily  newspaper  of  his 
own  in  Sebring.  Fla.,  in  1925 
and  subsequently  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Savannah  (Ga. ) 
Morning  News  before  entering 
AP  service  at  Louisville,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928.  He  has  held  three 
chief  of  bureau  assignments — 
in  Des  Moines  1934.  Denver 
1935,  and  Chicago  1942. 


MEA  Offers  Ads 
On  Centennial 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Minne¬ 
sota  Editorial  Association  has 
prepared  a  series  of  34  news¬ 
paper  advertisements  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  Minnesota’s 
Territorial  Centennial  in  1949. 

The  ads  have  been  prepared 
by  Laurance  A.  Rossman,  Grand 
Rapids  ( Minn. )  Herald-Review, 
a  past  president  of  MEA  and  an 
official  of  the  Minnesota  His¬ 
torical  Society.  The  series  is 
being  offered  to  newspapers, 
agencies  and  advertisers  with 
suggested  sponsorship  of  each  of 
the  34  ads,  covering  various 
phases  of  Minnesota  develop¬ 
ment,  according  to  Ralph  Keller, 
manager  of  MEA. 


'243  FMers 
AHiUated  With 
Newspaper 

Washington — More  than  35% 
of  the  nation’s  FM  radio  stations 
are  affiliated  either  directly  or 
indirectly  with  newspapers,  the 
FM  Association  announced  this 
week. 

Following  a  survey  of  FM  sta¬ 
tion  ownership,  the  FMA  dis¬ 
closed  that  243  of  the  687  com¬ 
mercial  FM  stations  are  owned 
either  outright  or  in  part  by 
newspapers. 

A  breakdown  of  FM  stations 
owned  entirely  or  in  part  by 
newspaper  interests  disclosed 
that  43  are  independent  FM 
operations.  40  have  independent 
FM  and  AM  stations  not  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  major  networks, 
and  five  independent  FM  sta¬ 
tions  have  pending  before  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  applications  for  AM 
stations. 

Of  155  FM-AM  stations  owned 
by  newspapers  and  affiliated 
with  one  or  more  of  the  major 
networks,  50  are  affiliates  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.;  39 
of  Mutual  Broadcasting  System; 
32  of  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
and  30  of  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Four  stations  owned 
by  newspapers  are  affiliated 
with  two  of  the  major  networks. 

In  addition  to  the  243  news¬ 
paper-owned  FM  stations  now 
on  the  air,  newspapers  held  con¬ 
struction  permits  for  48,  the 
FMA  stated. 

■ 

FCC  Okays  Daily's 
Purchase  of  Station 

Washington  —  The  Federal 
Communications  Commission  has 
approved  purchase  of  a  90% 
interest  in  WPAT  at  Paterson, 
N.  J.  by  the  Passaic  Daily  News, 
owned  by  the  Dow  H.  Drukker 
family.  The  consideration  is 
$527,400.  The  paper  owns 
WWDX,  Paterson  FM  station. 

The  FCC  also  voted  to  favor 
the  Belleville  (Ill.)  News- 
Democrat  over  a  non-newspaper 
applicant  for  an  AM  station  per¬ 
mit  in  Belleville.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  pointed  out  Belleville  has 
a  competing  paper,  the  Advo¬ 
cate,  and  also  receives  St.  Louis 
dailies.  The  News-Democrat  is 
owned  by  Richard  P.  and  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Kern.  The  latter  has  a 
32%  interest  in  the  Advocate 
but  no  voice  in  its  operation,  the 
application  noted. 

A  non-newspaper  applicant, 
Erie  Broadcasting  Co.,  was 
awarded  a  permit  for  a  new 
Erie,  Pa.  station.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Times  Publishing 
Co.,,  was  denied. 

■ 

Shelter  for  Carriers 

Jackson,  Mich. — A  shelter  for 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  carrier- 
boys  who  travel  the  streets  in 
his  neighborhood  was  built  re¬ 
cently  by  Capt.  Roy  F.  Clements, 
head  of  the  Jackson  Young 
People’s  Mission.  Capt.  Cle¬ 
ments  built  the  shelter  on  his 
own  property  and  the  “dedica¬ 
tion”  ceremony  included  serv¬ 
ing  of  refreshments  to  the  car¬ 
riers. 


Delta  Agency  Urges 
Low  Underprint  Rate 


HIGH  NEWSPAPER  rates  for 
undei  printed  advertising  will 
‘‘exert  a  strong  effect”  on  the 
future  use  of  this  new  device 
and  tend  to  discourage  it,  B.  D. 
Adams,  head  of  Burke  Dowling 
Adams  advertising  agency,  de¬ 
clared  this  week. 

In  a  leUer  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  (see  elsewhere  on  this 
page),  Adams,  who  originated 
this  type  of  advertising  for  his 
client  Delta  Air  Lines  (E  &  P, 
Dec.  11,  p.  5),  said  he  had  anti¬ 
cipated  a  rate  about  half  the 
normal  one. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution,  first 
newspaper  to  run  underprint 
advertising,  has  establish^  a 
full-page  rate  for  matter  occu¬ 
pying  the  top  half  of  the  page, 
plus  $123  for  color. 

“The  Constitution  will  contin¬ 
ue  page  rate  plus  color,”  the 
newspaper  told  E&P.  “We  be¬ 
lieve  this  Is  not  excessive.  The 
exclusiveness  and  extra  atten¬ 
tion  value  are  worth  the  <x)st. 
Checks  show  almost  every  read¬ 
er  queried  saw  the  Delta  ads.” 

Regiatration  Unnecessary 
Another  of  the  papers  on 
Delta's  initial  underprint  sched¬ 
ule,  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News,  is  quoting  regular  line 
rates  plus  color  charges. 

In  support  of  his  advocacy  of 
low  rates,  Adams  points  out 
that  the  extra  work  ordinarily 
involved  m  color  advertising 
does  not  apply  to  underprinting. 
There  is  no  problem  of  regis¬ 
tration,  he  said,  and  the  ad  oc¬ 
cupies  no  advertising  white- 
space.  From  the  advertiser's 
point  of  view,  he  added,  it  is 
less  valuable  than  normal  space, 
eince  messages  are  limited  to 
the  billboard  type,  with  no  op¬ 
portunity  for  description  of 
products  or  services. 

Thus  far,  both  reader  and  ad¬ 
vertiser  reaction  has  been  good, 
according  to  the  newspapers 
which  carried  the  Delta  ads. 
In  only  one  case  weie  reader 
ccmplaints  noted,  and  they  wei."* 
“very  few,”  according  to  Dan 
Gattoni  of  the  Miami  News. 

“Advertising  reaction  has  been 
terrific,”  said  Gattoni.  “We  have 
a  waiting  list  for  both  local  and 
national  accounts,  but  as  yet 
have  made  no  future  accept¬ 
ances.  Our  decision  for  other 
advertisers  will  be  made  soon.” 

Similar  experiences  were  re- 
I»rted  by  the  Miami  Beach  Sun. 
“We  have  received  numerous 
inquiries  from  advertisers  and 
agencies  concerning  rates,  me¬ 
thod  of  production  and  reader 
reaction.”  the  Sun  said.  ‘.Not 
one  single  reader  or  advertiser 
to  our  knowledge  has  criticized 
the  use  of  this  unique  method 
of  advertising. 

'Enormous'  Interest 
“Delta's  advertisement  created 
a  sensation  in  local  advertising 
and  newspaper  circles.  We  were 
all  immensely  pleased  with  the 
results  of  this  experiment.” 

Reader  reaction  in  Atlanta, 
as  well,  was  uniformly  favor¬ 
able,  Roy  H.  Brown,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Consti¬ 


tution,  said.  “Advertiser  inter¬ 
est,”  he  declared,  “is  enormous. 
Inquiries  are  piling  in  from 
everywhere.  Several  big  con¬ 
cerns  are  negotiating  with  us 
now,” 

No  comment  was  received 
from  the  fourth  Delta  paper, 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Technical  problems  involved 
have  been  minor,  E  &  P  was 
told.  Best  success  so  far  with 
color  underprints  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  blue  and 
green,  with  a  No.  4  Ben  Day 
screen.  Both  the  Constitution 
and  the  Adams  agency  found 
this  the  best  method.  Red,  it  was 
discovered,  printed  too  dark  and 
interfered  with  readability  of 
the  black  type  over  it. 

The  Miami  Beach  Sun  said 
that  while  no  reader  complaints 
were  received,  it  felt  that  a 
lighter  Ben  Day  screen  should 
have  been  used  to  make  the  edi¬ 
torial  matter  more  legible. 

Effectiveness  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  has  not  yet  been  determined 
statistically.  All  the  advertised 
flights  have  been  booked  solidly, 
the  agency  said,  but  what  por¬ 
tion  of  the  business  is  due  to  the 
usual  seasonal  increase  is  not 
known.  Comments  of  customers 
have  indicated,  however,  that 
the  ads  had  a  marked  effect  on 
business. 


Questions  Remain 

Two  questions  raised  by  un¬ 
derprinting  still  remain  unan¬ 
swered.  Neither  Media  Records 
nor  the  Post  OflSce  Department 
has  decided  how  to  count  such 
advertising. 

In  the  case  of  Media  Records, 
no  present  rules  apply,  E  &  P 
was  told,  and  a  new  policy  will 
have  to  be  established. 

The  Post  Office  has  asked  the 
newspapers  to  present  all  the 
facts.  No  ruling  will  be  made  un¬ 
til  sufficient  information  is  in 
hand. 

Since  it  started  two  weeks 
ago,  underprinted  advertising 
has  stirred  wide  interest  among 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast. 
Several  in  the  West  are  serious¬ 
ly  considering  selling  underprint 
space,  E  &  P  learned,  and  at 
least  one  there  and  another  in 
the  East  (see  below)  have  al¬ 
ready  done  so — in  both  cases  to 
retail  advertisers. 

Another  airline,  not  identified, 
is  now  negotiating  for  space  in 
New  England  newspapers. 


Erie  Dispatch 
Uses  Overprint 

Erie,  Pa. — On  Dec.  20,  the  Erie 
Dispatch  carried  a  retail  ad 
printed  in  solid  red  over  the 
black  print  on  a  regular  news 
page.  The  ad  read:  “Men  .  .  . 
She  will  be  pleased  with  a  beau¬ 
tifully  wrapped  gift  from  Irv¬ 
ing's — Handbags,  Hosiery,  Um¬ 
brellas — 918  Peach  St.” 

Charles  L.  Fuller,  advertising 
director,  said  the  space  was  sold 
at  the  regular  half-page  color 
rate.  Several  other  advertisers, 
he  added,  have  inquired  about 
the  ad.  but  no  further  sales  have 


been  made  as  yet.  He  said  he 
would  continue  to  offer  it  on  a 
limited  basis  as  an  experiment, 
but  that  no  permanent  rate  has 
been  establi^ed. 

The  half-page  on  which  the  ad 
appeared  carried  15  regular 
news  headlines  in  one-  and  two- 
column  measure.  The  Dispatch 
does  not  have  a  complete  finan¬ 
cial  page  ( the  page  used  by 
other  newspapers);  a  single  col¬ 
umn  of  stock  quotations,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  on  the  page  used 
for  the  overprint. 


Woman's  Page  Underprinted 
By  Santa  Ana  Globe 

Santa  Ana,  Calif. — The  use  in 
the  South  of  advertising  under¬ 
printed  on  a  news  page  was  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  on  the  West  Coast 
by  the  Santa  Ana  Globe,  with  a 
Christmas  gift  ad  on  the  cover 
of  the  Sunday,  Dec.  19,  “Tixiay's 
Women”  section. 

The  city's  largest  gift  and 
chinaware  store  used  large  plain 
type  in  solid  pastel  red  with 
this  diagonal  ad  covering  the  top 
of  the  page: 


FOR 


The  ad  was  carried  without 
explanation  to  gain  a  more  ac¬ 
curate  reaction,  which  was  im¬ 
mediately  favorable,  with  indi¬ 
cations  a  continuing  series  of 
the  ads  would  be  earmarked  for 
other  merchants. 

An  earlier  "first”  by  the  Globe 
was  a  full  length  ad  only  one 
inch  wide  on  a  flap  page,  ex¬ 
ploited  as  the  “smallest  full 
page  ad”  ever  printed. 


‘Morning  After' 

Comments  by  Adams 

To  The  Editor: 

Inasmuch  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reported  so  thoroughly 
and  factually  on  our  develop¬ 
ment  of  underprint  advertising 
for  Delta  Air  Lines,  I  thought 
you  might  be  interested  in  some 
“morning  after”  comments  from 
the  agency. 

Whether  the  idea  receives 
general  adoption  or  not  is  im¬ 
material  to  us,  inasmuch  as  we 
have  accomplished  the  initial 
announcement  which  the  client 
wished  to  make  in  a  novel  and 
arresting  manner.  However, 
there  are  two  criteria,  in  our 
opinion,  which  will  govern  fu¬ 
ture  use  by  other  advertisers. 

( 1 )  "rhe  color  of  the  under¬ 
print  must  be  such  that  it  does 
not  cause  undue  reader  resent¬ 
ment.  Certain  shades  of  pale  but 
opaque  blue  have  been  found 
most  successful  when  used  with 
a  fairly  heavy  screen  on  bold 
Gothic  type  of  not  less  than 
quarter-inch  width  of  stroke. 
Red  has  proven  unsatisfactory 
from  a  reader  standpoint  al¬ 
though  acceptable  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  A  lightly  screened  red  is 
equally  unacceptable.  In  general 
we  believe  that  bold  lettering, 
screened  to  approximately  75  or 
80  %  of  solid  with  light  blue, 
green  and  russet  brown  inks 
will  be  most  satisfactory  both  to 
reader  and  advertiser.  Several 
such  gocxl  colors  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  agency. 

( 2 )  The  cost  of  the  underprint 


will  undoubtedly  exert  a  strooi 
effect  on  its  future  use.  Ai^ 
igina  Jy  conceived,  the  rate  «u 
thought  of  as  some  fraction,  p(u. 
sibly  half,  of  the  basic  line  rate 
for  the  space  occupied.  The  la¬ 
bor  involved  can  in  no  way  com- 
pare  with  the  cost  of  handlim 
a  black  and  white  ad  ofM^ 
size.  The  newspaper  has  u 
problem  of  color  registratko. 
and  dropping  an  extra  plate  ia 
or  out  of  various  editions  eaa 
be  easily  accomplished  on  tla 
color  section  of  most  presses.  It 
would  likewise  seem  illn|if^ 
for  a  paper  to  charge  both  the 
normal  linage  rate  plus  colot 
premium  since  no  space  acts- 
ally  is  occupied  by  any  blad 
type. 

The  advertiser  is  limited  to  i 
sky-writing,  billboard  type  o( 
message.  He  cannot  use  illustn- 
tions  except  of  the  simplest,  dt 
houette  variety  and  he  caniffl 
describe  his  product  or  servkt 
in  detail.  From  the  advertiser’i 
point  of  view,  therefore,  the 
value  of  the  space  would  seen 
to  be  less  than  the  normal  rate 
even  though  color  is  used. 

Obviously,  we  were  willinito 
pay  a  higher  rate  for  the  sur 
prise  value  in  being  first  to  lue 
the  new  medium,  but  its  contin¬ 
ued  use  will  necessarily  depend 
upon  delivering  a  satisfactorjr 
message  for  the  advertiser  and 
avoiding  any  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  readers. 

The  manner  in  which  under 
print  linage  should  be  counted 
for  media  records  is  perhaps  be¬ 
side  the  point.  Perhaps  Media 
Records  should  provide  a  net 
classification  for  underprintlni; 
or  perhaps  it  should  be  counM 
at  some  acceptable  fraction  of 
the  actual  space  depending  upoa 
the  average  rates  to  be  deter 
mined. 

We  believe  that  if  the  pres 
would  examine  underprintiii 
with  a  view  to  the  possible  ad¬ 
ditional  volume  of  busineB 
available  in  certain  sections  d 
the  paper  on  an  annual  bask 
it  might  be  inclined  to  establii 
some  intermediate  rate  for  thii 
new  medium. 

B.  D.  Adams, 
General  Manager. 
Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc. 


J.  C.  Doorty  Joins 
ANAN  Sales  Staff 

John  C.  Doorty  has  resig^ 
as  general  manager  of  A£Slil^ 
ed  Features,  Inc.,  to  join  tie 
Eastern  sales  staff  of  the  Aw 
erican  Newspaper  Advertisiq 
Network,  it  is  announced  tj 
Edward  D.  Madden,  executin 
vicepresident  of  ANAN. 

Doorty  was  for  a  numberjj 
years  an  account  executive  vw 
Batten.  Barton.  Durstine  4  w 
born,  Inc.  He  has  also  been^ 
vertising  director  of  the 
Hengerer  Co.,  Buffalo  depi^ 
ment  store;  sales  manager  < 
Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  »■ 
vertising  manager  of  toe 
pean  edition  of  the  Chicago  m 


bune,  and  European  manager »  ■  circulati 


Bell  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

He  has  been  a  foreign  wrrer 
pondent,  columnist  3"^ 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Oven* 
Press  Club.  ^ 

During  the  war  Doorty 
in  the  Intelligence  Corps  of  * 
Army  Air  Force. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  25,  U*, 
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PUT  YOUR  HAND  TO  IT 

rostello,  Albany  (X  .Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 


L  A.  Mirror  Audit: 

In  Excess  of  100,000 


LOS  ANGELES,  CaUf.  —  The 

Los  Angeles  Mirror  aver¬ 
aged  "in  excess  of  100,000”  daily 
net  paid  circulation  during  its 
first  nine  weeks  of  existence 
through  Dec.  11,  according  to  an 
audit  made  by  the  accounting 
firm  of  Ernst  &  Ernst. 

The  Mirror  called  for  a  certi¬ 
fied  public  account  of  its  circu¬ 
lation  after  Time  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  that  circulation  “had 
plummeted  below  the  100,000 
guaranteed  to  advertisers.” 

Spwulating  on  Mirror  circula¬ 
tion  itself.  Time  also  said  “esti¬ 
mates  were  somewhere  between 
75.000  and  35,000.” 


‘Silly  and  Farcical' 

Virgil  Pinkley,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mirror,  corrected 
the  Time  report  as  soon  as  it 
appeared,  characterized  the 
Time  figures  as  “silly  and  farci¬ 
cal”  and  promised  the  official 
audit  report  as  soon  as  it  could 
be  made. 

Ernst  &  Ernst  stated  this 
week:  “Based  on  records  ex¬ 
amined  and  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  us,  it  is  our  opinion 
that  the  average  daily  net  paid 
circulation  of  the  Mirror  for 
nine  weeks  ended  Dec.  11,  1948 
was  in  excess  of  100,000.” 

Pinkley  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lish  he  would  maintain  his 
policy  of  giving  exact  figures 
on  Mirror  circulation  when  an 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  re¬ 
port  is  rendered.  He  explained 
that  he  prefers  to  let  ABC,  the 
awepted  circulation  guide,  “tell 
Mirror  advertisers  how  much 
they  have  bought  in 
CM  Mirror's  guarantee  of  a  100,- 
^  daily  average  net  paid  circu- 


One  piece  of  good  news  adv( 
wrs  have  a  right  to  know 
advance,’  Pinkley  said,  “is  tl 
a  very  considerable  proporti 


of  total  circulation  is  home-de¬ 
livered.  In  fact,  a  surprisingly 
high  percentage  —  much  higher 
than  even  we  expected — of  our 
circulation  is  home-delivered.” 

Changes  Have  Been  Made 

Pinkley’s  comments  on  circu¬ 
lation  were  made  in  response  to 
an  Editor  &  Publisher  request 
for  a  full  statement  of  Mirror 
progress,  changes  and  “settling 
down.” 

The  statement  included  these 
highlights  in  the  life  of  the  big¬ 
gest  U.  S.  venture  in  post-war 
newspapering : — 

1.  Unsatisfactory  production, 
which  resulted  at  the  outset 
from  “unseasoned”  new  presses 
and  an  unavoidably  inferior 
newsprint,  has  been  corrected. 
Mirror  promotion  now  stresses 
“better  on  better  newsprint.” 

2.  With  improved  reproduc¬ 
tion,  the  Mirror  stepped  up  its 
picture  coverage  and  now  feels 
it  is  making  good  on  pre-birth 
promises  of  “more  and  better 
pictures.” 

3.  Comics  have  been  grouped 
on  three  full  pages  instead  of 
spreading  them  through  the  fea¬ 
ture  section.  The  grouping  was 
made  at  reader  request.* 

4.  The  sidewise  front  page  was 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  stand¬ 
ard  vertical  tabloid  format.  Once 
the  new  paper  had  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  introduced  through  the 
greater  newsstand  display  ac¬ 
corded  by  the  horizontal  front 
page,  it  was  felt  the  more  orth¬ 
odox  front  page  was  preferable. 

5.  The  original  package  of  lo¬ 
cal  columns  and  features  has 
been  maintained  intact,  and  two 
new  ones  added — A  semi-weekly 
“What’s  New  in  the  Midwest” 
page  for  the  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  Los  Angeles  residents 
who  came  from  the  Midwest, 
and  a  local  big-names  and-low- 


down  column  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News’  long-time  West 
Coast  ace,  Florabel  Muir. 

6.  The  Mirror  “baby”  is  proud 
of  the  effect  it  says  it  has  had 
on  its  established  competitors. 
Industrialist  Henry  Kaiser  re¬ 
cently  told  the  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club:  “The  Mirror  has 
been  unbelievably  good  for  all 
of  you.  You’ve  all  sharpened  up 
and  brightened  up.  The  L.  A. 
press  doesn’t  look  the  same  since 
the  Mirror  came  out.” 

To  emphasize  its  young,  ener¬ 
getic  and  aggressive  character, 
the  Mirror  is  currently  promot¬ 
ing  its  “hard-hitting  campaigns” 
for  a  better  community.  These 
include  five  major  ones  in  the 
first  10  weeks  —  against  loan 
sharks,  the  black  market  in  baby 
adoptions  and  alcoholism  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  crime  instead  of  a 
disease,  and  for  a  cleaner  city 
and  better  housing.  A  sixth  big 
campaign  now  running  deals 
with  the  shortage  of  school 
facilities. 

Bodyguard  Advised 

Jud  Baker,  Mirror  staff  writer, 
drew  a  sharp  warning  that  he 
get  a  bodyguard,  as  the  paper 
launched  its  campaign  against 
the  loan-shark  racket. 

Baker  received  a  phone  call 
from  a  man  who  identified  him¬ 
self  as  a  “loan-shark”  after  the 
Mirror  had  published  four 
articles  explaining  the  usurious 
practice.  The  caller  said,  “I 
don’t  dislike  you,  Mr.  Baker,  but 
some  people  in  this  business 
don’t  like  you.  If  you  don’t  have 
one  already,  I’d  suggest  you  get 
yourself  a  bodyguard.” 

As  a  result  of  the  Mirror’s 
series.  State  Assemblyman  Ralph 
C.  Dills  has  urge^  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  legislature  to  repeal  laws 
enabling  the  small-loan  brokers 
to  operate  freely. 

Substantial  increase  in  reader- 
interest  during  November  in  the 
Mirror’s  Homemaking  page  con¬ 
ducted  by  Anita  Bennett  was 
announced  by  William  H.  Haze, 
advertising  director.  He  said 
that  November  —  the  second 


month  of  publication  —  had 
brought  a  200%  greater  response 
than  during  the  first  month. 
More  than  500  telephone  calls 
and  2,500  letters  were  answered 
by  Anita  and  her  staff  during 
the  month.  More  than  2,000  ad¬ 
vertised  products  were  recom¬ 
mended  to  readers. 

Anita  Bennett  introduced  late 
in  November  a  reader  recipe 
contest  with  cash  prizes  for  pub- 
ished  recipes.  During  the  first 
seven  days  of  the  contest.  1,382 
entries  were  received.  Of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  was  a  total  of  1,195 
written  requests  for  the  booklet 
“Ironing  can  be  easy”  offered 
early  in  the  month  as  a  Home¬ 
making  Service  to  readers. 

■ 

Editors'  Protest  Blocks 
Assault  Story  Curb 

Cincinnati,  O. — As  the  result 
of  opposition  by  newspaper  and 
radio  editors,  the  City  Council 
tabled  an  ordinance  which 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  wo¬ 
men’s  names  in  criminal  attack 
stories. 

When  the  measure,  introduced 
by  the  Hamilton  County  Good 
Government  League  came  before 
the  Council’s  law  committee,  the 
editors  informed  that  body  that 
the  papers  here  for  years  have 
refrained  from  using  names  of 
victims  and  would  continue  vol¬ 
untarily  to  do  so. 

Carl  D.  Groat,  editor  of  the 
Post,  declared  the  proposed  cen¬ 
sorship  was  entirely  unneces¬ 
sary.  Such  matters,  he  added, 
should  be  left  to  the  decency  of 
the  newspapers  themselves.” 

■ 

Spot  News 

The  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  published  action  pictures  of 
a  real-life  cops  and  robbers 
thriller  this  week,  thanks  to  its 
radiophone-equipped  car.  Cam¬ 
eraman  Bob  Laird  picked  up  the 
police  burglary  alarm  and  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  scene  just  as  the 
police  did.  He  photographed 
the  capture  of  three  men  at  gun¬ 
point. 
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M  Better  Papers  on  $1,494  Trip  ' 

™  Tnr*r»rrCO  Poctc  ward  Morehouse,  New  YoA 

Sun  drama  critic  and  Broad. 

95%  in  2  Years  way  columnist,  took  his  port. 

_  „  ,  able  typewriter  and  went  la 

Yakima,  Wash. — The  Republic  „  .u  si  ■  .u-  1  * 

and  Herald.  announcing  a  South  Africa  this  week.  H, 

monthly  increase  of  25c  in  the  wrote  a  daily  report  from  lo. 

carrier  subscription  price,  told  hannesburg.  He  flew  the  8,SOO 

resders* 

“During  the  last  two  years,  miles  between  breakfast  a 

the  cost  of  publishing  has  in-  New  York  on  Saturday  and 

creased  95% — from  $623,628  in  porridge  in  Johannesbura  n 

1946  to  $1,214,186  in  1948.  That  „  j  0# 

means  $3,879  for  each  publish-  Monday.  The  round  tnp  Ian. 

ing  day  of  1948— and  costs  are  Morehouse  noted,  costs  $1,. 

still  going  up!"  494.60. 

Detailing  expenses,  the  news- - - 

papers  explained  that  the  num-  w  m 

had  risen  from  xLenneClY  IM  011160 

129  to  171,  the  payroll  going  uP  _  _  * 

from  $342,903  to  $626,956,  Cost  ^ 
and  paper  and  ink  has  zoomed 

upward  253''{ — from  $61,178  in  If  •  1 

1946  to  $217,402  in  1948,  with  W  ©©JClY/ia^hlGI 
newsprint  averaging  $115  a  ton.  t:,j  .  j 

In  1946  the  papers  consumed  804  Edwin  C.  Kennedy  will  be 
tons;  in  1948  they  will  use  about  advertipng  director  of  the 

1.800  tons.  American  Weekly  on  Jan.  1. 

With  a  new  engraving  plant  Mortimer  Ber- 

installpH  thp  nanprs  arp  snpnd-  KOWltZ,  VlCe- 


Approval  of  the  accrediting 
program  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  for  Journalism 
was  withheld  at  a  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  “no  more  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  approved  until  a 
basic  accrediting  policy  is  es¬ 
tablished." 

Chancellor  R.  G.  Gustavson  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Accrediting,  told  Editor  X 
&  Publisher  that  withholding  of  ^ 
approval  had  nothing  to  do  with  .  _  , 

the  ACEJ  per  se.  Miles  and  Bath. 

Gustavson's  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  to  the  AL-GC  that  T  71 
the  five  major  associations  of  X 111165 

colleges  and  universities  estab-  m  _  ^ 

lish  a  p«!fmanent,  10-man  com-  I  ©CUTl 
mittee  on  accreditation.  Thus  far 

response  has  been  excellent,  he  T 

said,  and  it  is  expected  the  pro-  1J“11111  x*11“1j111 

^os  ANGELEs-Readers  c 

tioning  early  next  year.  /,o«  Ann^i^Q  aro 


Berlin  Air-Lift 


95%  in  2  Years 

Yakima,  Wash. — The  Republic 
and  Herald,  announcing  a 
monthly  increase  of  25c  in  the 
carrier  subscription  price,  told 
readers: 

“During  the  last  two  years, 
the  cost  of  publishing  has  in¬ 
creased  95% — from  $623,628  in 
1946  to  $1,214,186  in  1948.  That 
means  $3,879  for  each  publish¬ 
ing  day  of  1948 — and  costs  are 
still  going  up!" 

Detailing  expenses,  the  news¬ 
papers  explained  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  had  risen  from 
129  to  171,  the  payroll  going  up 
from  $342,903  to  $626,956.  Cost 
and  paper  and  ink  has  zoomed 
upward  253''{ — from  $61,178  in 
1946  to  $217,402  in  1948,  with 
newsprint  averaging  $115  a  ton. 
In  1946  the  papers  consumed  804 


posra  commuiee  win  start  tunc-  Lgg  Angeles — Readers  of  the  installed,  the  papers  are  spend-  ^owiiz,  v  1  c  e  - 
tioning  early  next  year.  Loj  Angeles  Times  are  being  ing  $43,000  this  year  for  local 

Big  Five  taken  daily  on  a  words-and-  pictures  alone.  Mechanical  costs  ““‘‘In 

The  6ve  vroiins  are  the  Ascn-  Pictures  tour  of  postwar  Ger-  have  increased  1037r  in  the  last 
cia™  n  01  AmeriSn  Unlversffles,  ."KSLS"!?, “‘'“'‘if  905“"”'™"’  !(  the  AmerlSS 

f.TeTrsoofffiS'„‘r£an5'<tS5;  “Sa’nTo.  these  added  costs  ee-  W  e  e  h  t^  ^and 

Cottages.  Assoctatien  of  State  «”^Photographer  Phit  Bath.  sutt  froie  *5'  Comte  Weekly. 

uK"ui?ve?slei^‘““°"  (ro^%'’Z„!‘hT„i!?L.7r"i^  iWiW  w&b'tffthr’eduiv- 


from  a  month’s  on-the-spot  in 


luaii  uiiivciaihics.  “..X"  alent  nt  ^44  rhnre  navec  nf  In-  the  annual  Sales 

operation  Vit-  ^|,t"iews  and  To  more  pages  of  meeting  in  New 


much  criticism  by  college  and  ties.  "mit^rrte”  Ae«/<!  than  in  1946  York, 

university  officials  of  accrediting  13  Article*  outside  news^thanin  .  Kennedy,  who  Kennady 

agencies,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  .  ,0  .1  kj  idua  has  been  with 

basic  policy  on  these  agencies  "  series  of  13  articles  covers  AuCmiS  OI  IlOCneSter  thg  American  Weekly  fpr  M 

must  be  established.  the  Times  crew  s  expedition  figQ Jg  1^  GrOUD  years,  was  Eastern  manager  of 

“So  we  recommended  a  mora-  from  their  overseas  departure  necxas  /\r  WOUp  pubUcation  for  eight  years 

torium  on  approving  accrediting  until  their  return  to  the  United  Albany,  N.  Y. --  Joseph  T.  xal^ks  by  industry  leaders  and 
agencies  until  we  find  out  where  States.  It  is  believed  to  repre-  Adams,  managing  ^itor  of  the  executives  highlighted 

we  stand,"  he  said.  sent  the  first  time  a  newspaper  Rochester  Ttmes-Union,  was  ^ 

There  is,  he  pointed  out,  a  ^  far  from  Berlin  as  the  Times  electeg  president  of  the  New  Wrekly  sales  or 

legal  question  of  whether  col-  has  sent  a  crew  into  postwar  York  State  Associated  Press  ganization  Murray  Shields, 

leges  supported  by  state  funds  ^ They  encountered  sociation  here  this  week.  He  vicenresident  of  the  Bank  of  tht 

can  use  those  funds  to  pay  fees  Jim  Edmondson  of  the  Kansas  succeeds  James  R.  Doran,  edi-  M-nhattan  Comnanv  in  an  ot¬ 
to  accrediting  groups.  City  (Mo.)  Star  in  Berlin,  but  tor  of  the  Schenectady  Union-  Kwo“d  taCToM^^ 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  he  was  not  accompanied  by  a  tions  he  felt  business  faces  u 


cal  news  and  650  more  pages  ( 
"outside”  news  than  in  1946. 


13  Article*  b 

A  series  of  13  articles  covers  AdcmiS  of  Rochester 


Heads  AP  Group 

Albany,  N.  Y.  —  Joseph 


must  be  esUblished.  the  Times  crew’s  expedition 

“So  we  recommended  a  mora-  from  their  overseas  departure 
torium  on  approving  accrediting  until  their  return  to  the  United 
agencies  until  we  find  out  where  States.  It  is  believed  to  repre- 
we  stand,"  he  said.  sent  the  first  time  a  newspaper 

There  is,  he  pointed  out,  a  as  far  from  Berlin  as  the  Times 


accrediting,  he  added,  Ls  the  in-  Star  photographer,  they  re¬ 
creasing  number  of  agencies  ported. 


Prizes  totalling  $560  were 
awarded  to  news  photographers. 


tions  he  felt  business  faces  u 
1949. 

Clarence  B.  Goshorn,  presi- 


that  are  springing  up,  each  one  Miles,  with  the  Times  13  dent  of  Benton  &  Bowles,  con- 

for  a  separate  department  in  a  years,  has  been  aviation  editor  unaries  a.  beiiers,  Jr.,  Stcne-  jjj  ^  unique  study  en- 

university.  Gustavson  said  ac-  since  1941  with  exception  of  nectady  Gazette,  for  his  picture  Don’t  Underestimate  the 

crediting  should  be  done  in  two  wartime  years  as  a  lieu-  sjeater  sturnoling  »  jjjg  greatly  increased 

“broad  areas,”  rather  than  by  tenant  with  the  Naval  Air  through  a  flaming  hoop,  clothes  y^j^g  gj  jj^g  American  Weekl) 

single  departments.  He  said  he  Transport  Service  in  the  Pa-  ^hre.  market  as  it  is  made  up  todaj’ 

was  unsure  of  how  journalism  cific.  Bath’s  Times  service  was  "  comoared  with  its  pre-war  fan- 


would  be  classified.  interrupted  by  wartime  service  m  *  1  .  «  1 

Gustavson  said  that  when  the  as  a  Navy  photographer  in  Eu-  lYlSrcnantSf  Aamon 

Salute  Nelson  Roberts 


market  as  it  is  made  up  todaj’ 
compared  with  its  pre-war  fam¬ 
ily  audience.  He  said  a  clas 
market  no  longer  exists. 

Howard  Martin  of  Swift  4  Co 


10-man  committee  is  organized,  rope  with  the  OSS.  Salute  Nelson  Roberts  Howard  Martin  of  Swift  4  Co 

Calif. -NgLn  TAaS'S? 

wUMt.‘Too.  fh%"coma.M«  dom  from  cenaorah.p  throughout  R„barta.  former  .dvortlalng  di-  ™r"Shu*factur'^^^^^^  ! 

probably  be  the  top  appeal  body  .  P‘  a  j  *  ,  Diego  Union  ^{ggys^g^  the  successful  results 

for  those  who  are  dissatisfied  were  requested  not  to  and  Tribune-Sun,  received  a  j^gj^  companies  obtained  from  I 

with  the  decisions  of  accredit-  photograph  any  Russian  instal-  special  tribute  from  the  San  adver-  I 

ing  agencies  lations  while  flying  the  corn-  Diego  Advertising  and  Sales  mo^cjianaising  01  me  , 

"Some  of  my  associates,’’  he  dor-"  he  said.  “We  didn’t,  but  Club  on  his  resignation  Dec.  15  in  the  final  session  Dr.  Alfred  I 
said,  “feel  accrediting  agencies  "o  one  ever  checked  up  on  us.  to  become  a  partner  in  West-  „  ™  Research,  I 

have  had  a  bad  effect  on  experi-  **Press  and  transportation  fa-  Holliday  Co.,  publishers  repre-  outlined  the  procedures  | 

mental  education  in  America,  cilities  were  good  in  Berlin,  sentatives,  in  San  Francisco.  He  m^‘thods  as  well  as  some  of  J 
They  were  useful  some  years  We  could  rent  jeeps  for  63  cents  was  honored  by  merchants  and  the  nreliminarv  results  of  a  new  ! 

ago.  But  now  the  question  is  an  hour  and  keep  one  all  day  if  competing  advertising  salesmen  natiggai  market  study  of  the 

whether  the  universities  aren’t  we  wished.  Telephone  service  js  a  civic  worker  as  well  ^  a  American  Weekly  families, 

strong  enough  on  their  own —  was  slow  and  sometimes  noisy,  businessman.  Roberts  was  affih- 

without  accrediting  agencies.”  but  we  talked  to  our  desk  in  wUh  the  newspapers  for 

B  Los  Angeles  from  Berlin  one  almost  25  years.  Nsw  InQuirOr  OiuC© 

Rewards  Posted  ‘  3  Join  Ad  Bureau  erX^fr 

■  Pittsburgh — Rewards  totaling  Bath  reported  that  photo  lab-  The  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  Inquirer  has  been  opened  on 
$3,000  have  been  offered  by  the  oratory  facilities  were  good  in  Greensburg  (Pa.)  Review-Tri-  ground  floor  of  the  Stock  w" 

three  Pittsburgh  daily  newspa-  Berlin,  but  that  there  were  only  bune  and  Cheboygan  ( Mich. )  change  Building,  1413  lW^“'  , 

pers  for  apprehension  of  the  two  clear  days  out  of  16  spent  Tribune  have  joined  the  Bureau  Street  across  from  Bellevue 

killer  of  a  12-year-old  girl.  in  that  city.  of  Advertising.  Stratford  Hotel. 
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American  Weekly  families. 

■ 

New  Inquirer  Office 

Philadelphia — A  new 
city  office  for  the  PhilMtlpo 


Screen  ‘Combat  Team’ 
Sells  N.Y.  News  Space 
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By  Samuel  Rovner 

about  a  year  ago,  Herbert 

M.  Steele  and  his  staff  were 
tramping  the  streets  of  New 
York  City  in 
search  of  a  bar-  |EK|||g|^ 
ber  shop.  The 
quest  took  four  ^ 

days  out  of  a  »  ” 

busy  schedule.  ^  | 

and  by  the  time 
it  ended  they  A 

were  much  in 

need  of  a  ton- 

sorial  once-over. 

That,  how- 
ever,  was  inci- 

dental.  For  it 
was  no  ordinary  Steele 
barber  shop 

Steele  was  after.  It  had  to  serve 
as  the  backdrop  for  a  scene  in 
the  New  York  Daily  ffews’  hew 
motion  picture,  “The  Miracle  of 
Millions.”  just  released.  And, 
because  Steele  is  a  perfection¬ 
ist  in  his  work  as  director  of 
News’  sales  presentations,  the 
shop  had  to  be  authentic  as  well 
as  interesting — a  “parlor”  that 
looked  precisely  as  it  had  more 
than  a  quarter-century  ago,  for 
in  it  the  barber  and  a  customer 
were  to  be  discussing  the 
chances  of  survival  of  the  up¬ 
start  tabloid  “Illustrated  Daily 
News.” 

Needle-in-Hayatack 

Ironically,  the  barber  shop  in 
the  picture  was  found  only  a 
few  blocks  from  the  News  build¬ 
ing.  But  that’s  beside  the  point 
—the  needle  -  in  -  the  -  haystack 
hunt  for  it  is  Example  No.  1 
of  the  great  pains  expended  on 
News  sales  production,  which 
are  the  envy  of  many  a  commer¬ 
cial  studio.  Steele's  office,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  much  in  de¬ 
mand  for  outside  work.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  made  some  films 
lor  others  on  a  straight  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  such  work  is  not 
solicited. 

The  News’  presentation  de¬ 
partment,  a  division  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  directed 
by  T.  J,  Cochrane,  is,  by  gen¬ 
eral  consent.  probably  the  most 
highly  developed  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper  business.  Its 
movies  and  color-slide  produc- 
tions^ven  its  portfolios  ( of 
which  there  are  now  few) — 
represent  many  hours  of  consul¬ 
tation,  preparation,  editing  and 
fe-editing. 

.  “Miracle  of  the  Millions,”  for 
iMtence,  was  in  production 
more  than  a  year  (other  work 
i  ®™“^taneously).  The 

1,^  feet  of  16mm  film  in  the 
nnal  print  were  culled  from  an 
on^nal  20,000  shot  both  in  the 

^0  1^*“**?'°  than 

rS  s"een  rep- 

®  '"ore  of  prep¬ 

aration  and  shooting. 

abnnf’  ♦J*'®  ■  outstanding  fact 
aonmanh®*  P'^ture  is  its  fresh 
hSw  f  a  ‘i®  telling 

du^“  newspaper  is  pro- 

Before  starting  on  the  script, 

editor 


Steele  and  his  staff  looked  at 
virtually  every  motion  picture 
ever  made  by  a  newspaper. 
They  ranged,  he  found,  “from 
very  good  to  mediocre.”  More 
importantly,  they  were  almost 
without  exception  Cook’s  Tours 
of  newspaper  plants — nuts-and- 
bolts  excursion  in  which  the 
audience  is  taken  through  the 
laborious  process  of  newspaper 
manufacture  and  delivery. 

Newspaper  Not  a  Machine 

“Such  a  picture,”  says  Steele. 
■  can  be  good.  Well  done,  it 
can  do  much  for  the  newspaper 
industry.  But  its  sphere  of  use¬ 
fulness  is  limited.  It  tells 
nothing  about  the  individuality 
of  a  newspaper;  therefore  our 
first  purpose  was  to  get  away 
from  that  sort  of  thing. 

“The  News  manufacturing  op¬ 
eration  is  similar  to  that  of  any 
other  newspaper,  although  on  a 
larger  scale.  But  it  has  its  own 
people,  its  own  methods  of  han¬ 
dling  the  news,  its  own  reader 
appeal.  Those  are  the  things  we 
try  to  tell  about  in  ‘Miracle.’  ” 

In  carrying  out  that  formula, 
he  adopted  an  editorial  ap¬ 
proach  and  a  reportorial  style. 
News  columnists  are  shown  not 
pecking  away  at  their  type¬ 
writers,  but  actually  gathering 
material. 

Danton  Walker,  Broadway 
columnist,  is  in  a  night  club 
interviewing  Marlene  Dietrich 
and  Maurice  Chevalier.  Ed  Sul¬ 
livan.  as  chairman  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  committee  for  the 
Heart  Fund  ( for  which,  inci¬ 
dentally,  he  raised  $300,000),  is 
shown  interviewing  and  sign¬ 
ing  up  Comedian  Milton  Berle. 

Inquiring  Photographer  Jim¬ 
my  Jemail  is  shown  inquiring — 
from  Frank  Fay  and  “Candy” 


Jones — and  news  photographers 
cover  a  flood,  in  other  “location” 
shots.  For  the  latter  sequence, 
Steele’s  cameramen  covered  the 
still  photographers  for  two 
months  on  all  their  more  spec¬ 
tacular  assignments  in  order  to 
get  what  was  wanted. 

Careful  Editing 

The  painstaking  efforts  in 
writing,  scene-setting  and  shoot¬ 
ing  are  duplicated  in  the  edit¬ 
ing.  Always  seeking  pace  and 
movement,  the  staff  has  devel¬ 
oped  special  production  devices 
to  keep  the  screen  constantly  jn 
motion.  Only  when  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  point  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  screen  image  pas¬ 
sive.  Yet,  by  adroit  handling 
of  th  sight-and-sound  combina¬ 
tion  the  narrator’s  story  re¬ 
mains  paramount,  the  screen  im¬ 
ages  serving  merely  as  illustra¬ 
tion  and  reinforcement. 

Precise  timing  is  a  “must.” 
Action  on  the  screen,  breaks  be¬ 
tween  scenes,  are  coordinated 
exactly  with  sound  in  the  edit¬ 
ing.  Even  in  slide  presenta¬ 
tions,  where  in-person  narration 
is  used,  the  timing  is  watched 
carefully,  and  the  script-reading 
and  projection  are  rehearsed  to¬ 
gether  over  and  over  again  to 
achieve  precision. 

Steele’s  perfectionism  extends 
also  to  the  people  in  his  films. 
With  the  exception  of  such  per¬ 
sons  as  Walker,  Sullivan,  Je¬ 
mail  and  Executive  Editor  Rich¬ 
ard  Clarke,  all  the  characters 
are  played  by  professional  ac¬ 
tors — even  to  the  barber. 

How  well  this  formula  has 
worked  is  apparent  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  a  previous  News  color 
movie.  “Spotlight  on  the  Middle 
Millions.”  In  the  two  years 
since  this  production's  first 
showing,  it  has  been  seen  by 
21.000  persons  in  advertising 
and  allied  fields. 

It  has  been  borrowed  35  times 
by  a  New  York  college  journal¬ 
ism  department,  48  times  by  one 
in  Iowa,  many  more  times  by 
others;  in  some  cases,  questions 
about  the  film  have  been  in- 


No  More  R.  R.  Ads 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  Georgia 
Public  Service  Commission 
has  repealed  requirements 
that  railroads  advertise  their 
schedules  continuously  in 
newspapers.  The  40-year-old 
regulation  has  come  under 
heavy  fire  from  the  railroads 
recently.  Commission  Chair¬ 
man  Walter  McDonald  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  railroads  have 
been  spending  $13,000  a  year 
for  the  schedule  advertising. 
From  now  on,  the  ruling  said, 
the  railroads  will  be  required 
only  to  post  their  schedules  in 
depots. 

eluded  in  examinations.  Many 
colleges  have  tried  to  buy  prints. 
But  they  are  not  for  sale. 

At  the  same  time,  hundreds  of 
firms  seeking  to  get  their  com¬ 
mercial  films  into  schools  have 
had  only  indifferent  success, 
probably  because  making  a  film 
educational  at  the  same  time 
that  it  promotes,  as  the  News 
has  done,  is  not  easy. 

And.  as  Steele  points  out.  it 
must  interest  as  well  as  edu¬ 
cate  and  promote. 

“Each  part,  each  page,  each 
piece  of  art  work,”  he  said  in 
a  recent  talk  before  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association,  “must  be  considered 
as  one  more  step  to  a  smashing 
climax.  Each  step  in  addition 
to  making  its  own  point  must 
lead  logically  into  the  next. 
The  whole  story  must  move 
smoothly  with  a  steadily  mount¬ 
ing  impact,  anticipating  and  an¬ 
swering  probable  questions  as 
it  goes  along.” 

For  'Hard  Selling' 
Enthusiastic  about  the  mo¬ 
tion  picture  as  the  ultimate  in 
sales-presentation  media,  Steele 
has  managed  to  get  some  of  its 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Manufactured  snow  ialU  during  shooting  of  a  scene  in  “The  Miracle  of  Millions."  Object  is  to  show 
how  a  cover  for  the  Sunday  magazine  is  made  in  the  News  studio.  Director  Steele  is  second  from  left. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Space  Buyer’s  Job: 
How  to  Get  a  Position 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

AT  THE  HEIGHT  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage,  space  any¬ 
where  in  a  newspaper  was  posi¬ 
tion  enough  for  the  average  ad¬ 
vertiser.  In  the  days  of  ra¬ 
tioning  you  were  in  or  you  were 
out:  and  if  you  were  in — Hail, 
Columbia — it  didn’t  matter  much 
just  where. 

Things  have  changed.  With 
more  paper  around,  rationing  is 
almost  completely  a  thing  of 
the  unpleasant  past,  even  though 
linage  curves  are  reaching  for 
the  stratosphere. 

Ergo,  a  space  buyer  can  now 
come  forth  again  with  a  straight- 
faced  request  for  full  position, 
righthand.  opposite  editorial 
page.  And.  as  some  tell  it.  he 
can  as  often  as  not  get  what  he 
wants  without  paying  extra  for 
it — depending,  of  course,  on  the 
newspaper  involved  and  the  de¬ 
mands  on  it,  the  prestige  of  the 
agency,  desirability  of  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Position  is  everything  in  life 
to  many  a  space  buyer.  And  to¬ 
day,  requests  for  position  are 
usually  a  routine  matter  and 
are  placed  by  some  agencies  on 
all  orders. 

In  this  heightened  jockeying 
for  position,  some  ads  must  nec¬ 
essarily  be  shunted  off  the  rail 
spot  occasionally.  Nevertheless, 
some  30^  or  more  of  requests 
are  honored,  without  position 
charges,  we  discovered  in  a  ran¬ 
dom  ci'teck  of  agencies. 

As  might  be  expected,  most 
position  requests  are  limited  to 
certain  obvious  pages — food, 
women's,  sports,  financial,  etc. 
But.  there  is  a  growing  interest 
in  the  always  popular  full  posi¬ 
tion,  top  of  advertising,  next  to 
reading  matter,  righthand  page, 
etc.  By  its  nature,  island  posi¬ 
tion  is.  of  course,  extremely 
rare  today. 

Aside  from  special  pages,  some 
admen  consider  position-hunting 
a  fetish.  Yet  many  agencies — 
particularly  the  larger  ones — 
check  position  with  hawklike 
scrutiny. 

An  example  of  this — possibly 
an  extreme  one — is  one  agency 
practice  which  gives  numerical 
ratings  on  position  as  determined 
from  a  wide  variety  of  factors. 

This  agency's  point  system  in¬ 
cludes  such  items  as  these: 

•  Editorial  tieup:  same  page, 
same  position  as  request^,  5 
points,  facing  page,  4:  good  but 
not  requested  position,  same 
page  4,  facing  page  3:  poor  posi¬ 
tion,  same  page  1,  facing  page  1. 

•  Touching  editorial  matter 
and/or  border  (ignoring  gut¬ 
ter):  0  to  20%,  1  point:  20  to 
40%,  2;  40  to  60%,  3:  60  to  80%, 
4:  80  to  100%,  5. 

•  Quadrants:  top  outside,  5 
points;  top  inside,  3:  bottom 
outside  3:  bottom  inside,  1. 

•  Competition:  same  page, 
competition  dominant,  minus  10, 
client  dominant,  minus  5;  facing 
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page,  competition  dominant, 
minus  8,  client  dominant,  mi¬ 
nus  4. 

,  Columns  of  editorial  matter 
on  two-page  spread — from  1 
point  for  one  to  three  columns, 
to  5  points  for  7  to  9  columns 
on  a  10-column  spread  (tabloid), 
10  to  12  on  a  14-coIumn  spread, 
13  to  14  on  a  16-column  spread, 
or  15  to  17  on  an  18-column 
spread. 

All  these  individual  ratings 
are  added  for  a  final  rating  on 
the  position  report. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

See  the  World  with  Lever 
BACKED  by  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  and  elaborate  point-of- 
sale  displays  in  200,000  grocery 
outlets,  a  $50,000  Tour  the 
World  travel  contest  will  be 
launched  by  Lever  Brothers  Co. 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  contest,  keyed  to  “large 
size"  sales  of  all  Lever  products, 
will  be  started  off  with  four- 
color  ads  in  Life  and  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  comic  sections  of  85  news¬ 
papers.  and  will  be  announced 
also  on  all  Lever  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

Grand  prize  is  a  $10,000  all¬ 
expense  101-day  trip  around  the 
world. 

Ford  Ads — '49  Model 
FORD  MOTOR  CO.’s  advertis¬ 
ing  program  next  year  will 
largely  follow  the  1948  pattern, 
with  no  major  shifts  in  media, 
according  to  J.  R.  Davis,  head  of 
sales  and  advertising. 

There  will  be  more  emphasis 
on  local  newspaper  advertising, 
however,  it  has  been  indicated 
by  the  chairmen  of  the  33  Ford 
and  19  Lincoln-Mercury  district 
advertising  committees.  Also 
there  will  be  increased  use  of 
spot  radio  and  spot  television  by 
dealers. 

There  may  be  some  increase 
in  television  appropriations  na¬ 
tionally  in  1949,  Davis  said. 

Peaches  and  Pillsbury 
INTENSIVE  advertising  and 
merchandising  campaigns  in 
behalf  of  most  Pillsbury  grocery 
products  are  planned  for  the 
midwinter  period,  Jan.  3  to  Feb. 
14,  according  to  R.  J.  Keith,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  Pillsbury. 

Highlighted  will  be  two  tie-in 
promotions  —  Pillsbury’s  Best 
Flour  with  California  peaches 
(peach  pie),  and  Kraft  Food  Co. 
and  Pillsbury  Pie  Crust  Mix 
(apple  pie  with  cheese). 

Half  and  full-page  ads  in  color 
and  black  and  white,  as  well  as 
the  Pillsbury  radio  programs, 
will  feature  both  campaigns. 
Media  details  have  not  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

McCann-Erickson  handles  the 
account. 


Ontario  Paper's 
Centennial  in  June 

Lonpon,  Ont.  —  The  London 
Free  Press  will  observe  its  100th 
year  of  publication  in  1949.  A 
giant  special  commemorative 
edition  will  be  published  in 
June. 

Froir.  a  tiny  staff,  a  hand- 
operated  press,  and  a  first  day 
circulation  of  400,  the  Free  Press 
enters  its  centennial  year  with 
a  staff  of  almost  400  (doubled 
since  t943),  new  machinery,  a 
remodelled  building,  change  of 
type  dress,  and  a  circulation  of 
71,000. 

In  a  city  noted  for  its  old 
established  business  firms,  the 
Free  Press  publishes  under  the 
direction  of  its  president  and 
managing  director,  Walter  J. 
Blackburn,  grandson  of  Josiah 
Blackburn,  who  purchased  the 
paper  in  1852. 

ADA  Steps  Up 
Its  Ad  Drive 
Against  Oleo 

Chicago — Facing  the  “color 
crisis."  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation,  in  executive  session  at 
Madison,  Wis.  recently,  stepped 
up  the  tempo  of  its  advertising 
action  for  butter  and  mapped  an 
aggressive  promotion  campaign 
for  all  dairy  foods. 

Widespread  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  combined  with  pointed 
publicity  in  the  market  centers 
of  the  nation  will  spearhead  the 
campaign  which  gets  under  way 
in  January.  The  push  w'ill  be 
further  augmented  by  tie-in  ad¬ 
vertising  provided  for  use  by 
local  creameries. 

Stating  that  yellow  is  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  means  of  identifying  butter, 
committee  members  represent¬ 
ing  40  states  said  oleo  taxes 
should  be  removed  only  if  the 
public  is  protected  against  fraud 
and  deception  by  legislation 
which  “prohibits  the  use  of  yel¬ 
low  in  a  product  made  from 
vegetable  fats.” 

Owen  M.  Richards,  ADA 
general  manager,  stressed  the 
$26,500,000  loss  that  dairy  far¬ 
mers  throughout  the  nation  have 
taken  in  three  months— Septem¬ 
ber,  October  and  November — on 
the  butter  markets  alone,  and 
said  that  if  this  trend  continues 
over  a  period  of  time  it  will 
“undermine  the  nation’s  source 
of  milk  supply.” 

With  challenging  charts  and 
inspiring  words  he  contrasted 
the  $5,800,000  advertising  sup¬ 
port  given  oleo,  against  the 
$350,000  advertising  spent  for 
butter.  He  said  the  butter  in¬ 
dustry  needs  to  revamp  its  mar¬ 
keting  system  to  provide  “pric¬ 
ing  keyed  to  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  promotion,  and  distribution 
plus  a  profit.” 

■ 

Pocket  Money 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  William 
Nichols  Beard,  late  publisher 
of  the  syndicated  Southwest 
Magazine  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment,  left  one-fourih  of  his  es¬ 
tate  for  “a  little  independent 
pocket  money”  for  inmates  of 
a  local  home  for  the  aged. 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Suit  Is  Brought 
To  Enjoin  Ads 
Offering  Liquor 

Annapolis,  Md. — An  injun^  I 
tion  to  block  publication  of  I 
Washington  liquor  advertising  I 
in  the  Annapolis  Evening  Ca^  I 
ital  was  sought  Dec.  20  by  Ar  I 
thur  A.  Block,  a  “taxpayer  and  I 
voter.”  I 

Block,  whose  wife,  Ethel  I 
holds  a  liquor  license  to  conduct  I 
business  in  the  state  capital,  al-  I 
leged  that  ads  in  the  Annapolu  I 
paper:  I 

"Invited  the  Maryland  public  I 
to  purchase  morq  than  one  quart  I 
of  alcoholic  beverage  at  a  tinx  I 
for  personal  use.”  I 

Maryland  law  permits  die  I 
purchase  of  two  quarts  of  liquor  I 
a  month  from  out  -  of  -  state  I 
sources  for  personal  use— and  I 
only  one  quart  at  a  time.  The  I 
ads,  of  Eig’s  Liquor  Store,  W^-  I 
ington.  quoted  case-lot  prices.  I 
BIock  alleged  the  Washington  I 
dealer’s  ad  of  Dec.  16  “openljr  I 
invited  the  public  to  break  the  I 
law.”  I 

The  Capital,  through  Elmer  I 
M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  general  man-  I 
ager,  said  the  Washington  deal-  I 
er  had  contracted  for  10,000  lines  I 
of  display  advertising  in  the  I 
Capital  and  the  Maryland  Ga-  I 
zette.  I 

“Having  entered  into  a  one-  I 
year  contract  with  a  reputable  I 
businessman,  we  question  our  I 
right  to  refuse  to  publish  his  I 
advertising,”  Jackson  declared.  I 
“Many  subscribers  to  our  I 
newspapers  reside  in  southern  I 
Anne  Arundel  County  and  are  I 
employed  or  have  offices  in  I 
Washington.  These  people,  in  I 
our  opinion,  have  a  perfect  right  I 
to  purchase  liquor  in  any  quant-  I 
ity  they  see  fit,  provided  it  is  I 
not  brought  across  the  Mary-  I 
land  border  in  excess  of  the  I 
statutory  limit.  I 

“I  feel  that  had  we  refused  I 
this  advertising  we  may  have  I 
become  involved  in  various  Fed-  I 
eral  statutes  which  govern  trade  I 
between  states  and  the  restraint  I 
of  such  trade,”  Jackson  added.  I 

■  I 

Gift  Issue  Carries  I 
Musical  Supplement  I 

The  Schenectady  (N.  Y.l  I 
Union-Star  combined  holiday  I 
sentiment  with  business  in  a  I 
novel  manner  in  its  issue  ef  I 
Dec.  11.  I 

Folded  into  the  edition  wasi  I 
48-page  Christmas  Carol  and  I 
Gift  Supplement,  “presented  by  I 
the  Union-Star  in  cooperation  I 
with  your  merchants.”  The  boot-  I 
let,  carrying  a  Treasure  Chest  I 
Publications  copyright,  was  8  b)  I 
11  inches  in  size,  staple-bound  I 
Each  left-hand  page  carried  I 
a  carol  (words  and  music),  tor  I 
ped  by  a  two-inch  ad.  Ripb  I 
hand  pages  were  given  over  ar  I 
tirely  to  advertising.  I 

■  I 

Carriers  to  N.  Y.  I 

SEVENTY-FIVE  Detroit  (Mich.'  I 

Times  carriers  and  su^  I 
visors  went  to  New  York^  I 
for  an  educational  tour.  W*  I 
were  awards  for  outstandtoi  I 
route  achievements  and  ^  I 
penses  were  paid  by  the  Tim*  I 
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7  V  rather  be  home  reading  The  Bulletin 


A  funny  picture  here  points  a  potent  fact:  In  Philadelphia  —  City 
of  Homes  — more  than  four  out  of  five  families  read  The  Bulletin 
regularly  in  their  homes  —  in  the  evening. 

Alert  advertisers  know  this.  That's  why  —  to  reach  America's 
third  largest  market  — they  concentrate  their  sales  messages  in 
Philadelphia's  home  newspaper  — The  Bulletin. 

It's  a  good  thing  to  keep  in  mind  — The  Bulletin  goes  home — 
^ays  home  — and  is  read  by  the  entire  family! 


In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 

Evening  and  Sunday 


Press  Installing 
Job  Delayed  by 
Union  Dispute 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  Installation 
of  18  printing-press  units  by  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  12 
units  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 
Sews  Is  being  delayed  by  a 
jurisdictional  conflict  involving 
several  labor  unions.  Chief 
item  of  dispute  is  the  claim 
of  carpenters'  union  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  right  of  mill¬ 
wrights  to  make  the  installation. 

Testimony  on  the  contro¬ 
versy  nas  been  taken  by  John 
C.  McCree,  acting  regional 
NLRB  director,  and  forwarded 
to  Washington  for  action  by  the 
general  counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  McCree 
termed  the  jurisdictional  dis¬ 
pute  the  first  of  its  kind  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law. 

Meanwhile,  the  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  which  is  being  picketed, 
has  eight  carloads  of  press 
equipment  from  the  Whiter 
Scott  Co.,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
standing  on  sidings,  accumulat¬ 
ing  heavy  demurrage  charges. 
The  News  equipment  was  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Co.  of  Chicago. 

Installation  of  the  News’  press 
began  last  April.  At  that  time 
representatives  of  the  carpen¬ 
ters’  union  claimed  jurisdiction 
of  the  work  for  millwrights 
who  are  members  of  that  union. 
The  News  acceded  to  the  de¬ 
mand  and  millwrights  went  to 
work  on  the  job  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  erectors  from  the 
Chicago  plant  who  are  members 
of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists. 

Work  on  the  Courier-Express 
installation  started  in  August. 
This  newspaper  had  contracted 
with  Mason-Moore-Tracy,  Inc 
New  York  City,  which  special¬ 
ises  in  such  work,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  presses.  In  line  with 
its  usual  practice,  the  New  York 
firm  put  machinists  at  work  on 
the  job. 

So  far  as  Courier-Express 
officials  have  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,  there  is  no  sound  basis 
for  the  millwrights’  claim  for 
jurisdiction  over  erection  of  the 
printing  press.  Present  Courier- 
Express  presses  were  installed 
by  machinists  in  1929.  In  an 
effort  to  find  out  the  general 
practice  throughout  the  country, 
telegrams  of  inquiry  were  sent 
to  all  of  the  printing  press 
manufacturers.  All  of  them  re¬ 
sponded  indicating  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  machinists. 

A  t3rpical  telegram  from  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  which  has  no  press 
involved  in  the  dispute,  says: 
“Our  opinion  is  machinists  nor¬ 
mally  work  to  closer  tolerances 
than  millwrights  and  for  this 
reason  machinists  are  preferable 
to  millwrights  for  press  instal¬ 
lation  in  view  of  accurate  align¬ 
ing  and  fitting  ordinarily  in¬ 
volved.” 

a 

Hoe  Dividend 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.  have  declared  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  of  $1  per 
share  on  Class  “A”  stock,  pay¬ 
able  Jun.  15. 


Eliott 

THIS  should  prove  an  interest¬ 
ing  contest,  as  headlined  in  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening 

Post: 

“AMA  Expected 
To  Spit  Over 
Health  Bill” 

■ 

ADVERTISEMENT  of  rather  a 
cold  appeal  is  this  one  from 
the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
classified  columns: 

“2  Young  Women.  1  to  assist 
with  candy  making — should  be 
tall,  quiCk,  willing,  temperature 
65  degrees:  1  for  all  round 
kitchen  work.  .  .  .’’ 


AS  IT  appeared  in  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazette: 

“Costa  Rica  protested  to  Nica¬ 
ragua  that  the  invasion  consti¬ 
tuted  a  “fragrant  violation”  of 
two  inter-American  accords.  .  .  .” 
■ 

PERSONAL  in  the  Tucson 
(Ariz. )  Sun: 

“Lost — Dental  plate,  near  Uni¬ 
versity.  Pleathe  return  to  Psi  U 
house  asth  thoon  asth  pothible.” 

■ 

Gilloon  Heads  CIP 

Frank  J.  Gilloon  of  the  Frank 
J.  Gilloon  Agency  has  been  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Catholic 
Institute  of  the  Press  in  New 
York  City.  Others  elected  are: 
Joseph  E.  McMahon,  New  York 
Times,  first  vicepresident;  Frank 
A.  Dreiss,  Sun,  second  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Raymond  F.  Sullivan,  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Co., 
third  vicepresident;  Stephen  W. 
Johnson,  treasurer,  and  Mary  J. 
Kelleher,  Harris  &  Ewing,  sec¬ 
retary. 

■ 

J-A  Joins  Ad  Bureau 

The  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  has  joined  the  approximate¬ 
ly  1,000  U.S.  and  Canadian 
newspapers  which  are  members 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  it  is  announced  by  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes,  director. 

■ 

New  AFA  Member 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress- 
Index  is  a  new  member  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 
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Youths,  in  Ad, 
Urge  Prayers 
For  Gannett 

Utica,  N.  Y. — Hotel  Hamilton 
paid  tribute  to  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett,  newspaper  publisher, 
through  the  medium  of  a  large 
newspaper  ad  which  lauded  the 
Rochester  publisher  for  his  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  youth. 

The  ad.  appearing  in  the  Utica 
Observer  -  Dispatch  (Gannett) 
was  headed  by  the  caption: 
“A  Prayer  for  a  Great  Man.” 

Said  copy:  “Somewhere  in 
the  sunshine  of  Florida,  a  great 
man  is  regaining  his  health. 
This  distinguished  American 
rates  with  Jane  Addams,  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Booth,  Father 
Flanagan,  and  the  many  others 
who  knew  and  understood 
youth. 

“To  visit  the  fairyland  he  has 
established  in  your  state  in  the 
City  of  Rochester  would  make 
the  hardest  of  all  hearts  melt. 
Here,  youth  gathers  in  clean  fun 
.  .  .  here,  America  meets. 
Mothers,  fathers,  churches, 
schools  are  behind  this  proj¬ 
ect.  .  .  .  All  it  radiates  is  love. 

“For  everyone,  may  I  ask  the 
Great  God  of  us  to  give  this 
generous  gentleman  his  vigor, 
so  that  he  may  see  these  youth¬ 
ful  Emporiums  build  youth  in 
every  city  ...  in  every  hamlet 
in  the  world. 

"To  Frank  E.  Gannett,  founder 
of  the  Gannett  Youth  Club,  our 
prayers  .  .  .  come  to  us  again 
and  help  us  in  this  great  work.” 

The  ad  was  signed,  “The 
Youth  of  America.” 

■ 

Visit  Mayan  Ruins 

Merida,  Mexico  —  Thirty-one 
North  American  newspapermen 
and  magazine  writers  made  a 
three-day  visit  here  to  see  the 
famed  ruins  of  the  Mayan  civ¬ 
ilization,  as  guests  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  junket  was  spon¬ 
sored  by  International  House  of 
New  Orleans. 

■ 

50th  SDX  Chapter 

The  50th  chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  was  installed  at 
the  University  of  Alabama,  'Tus¬ 
caloosa,  recently.  Thirteen 
members  were  initiated. 


$5,610,000 

WEEKLY  ><■- 

300,000  New  York  < 

Sun  families  spend 
a  weekly  average  of  ‘wr" 
$5,610,000  in  retail  ‘W;*: 
stores  for  apparel  and  " '  ^ 
home  furnishings.  This 
is  $430,000  or  8.3%  more 
each  week  than  is  spent  by 
300.(X)0  average  New  York 
market  families. 


FIRST 

IN  THE 

TWO  CAROUNA8 


loith  a 


LOCALLY 

EDITED 

GRAVURE 

MAGAZINE 


The  New  Year  promises 
great  things  for  The  Colum¬ 
bia  State.  Ranking  medium  in 
the  rich  central  South  Caro¬ 
lina  market — The  State  is  now 
the  proud  publisher  of  the 
ONLY  Locally  Edited  (}ra- 
vure  magazine  in  the  two 
Carolinas! 

Be  sure  to  compare  for 
yoursedf  before  placing  any 
schedule  for  the  Southeast 
More  and  more  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  are  discovering  every 
week  that  Locally  Edited 
Magazines  add  up  to  greater 
advertising  value  and  you  are 
certain  to  obtain  immediate 
results  on  the  Columbia  mar¬ 
ket. 

The  format  of  The  Colum¬ 
bia  State’s  Locally  Edited 
Gravure  Magazine  is  the  same 
as  other  popular  locally  edit¬ 
ed  supplements  in  Atlanta, 
Columbus,  Houston,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Louisville,  Nashville, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  An¬ 
tonio.  First  edition  will  be 
published  January  2,  IMS, 
with  top  coverage  and  top 
circulation  in  South  Carolina! 

It’s  the  best  buy  in  South 
Carolina’s  FIRST  market, 
Columbia! 


First  in 

CIRCULATION 

66,170* 

First  In 
COVERAGE 

20%  . 18*  Counties 

10-80%  6*  Counties 


'  March  31.  WS.  ABC  Audit 
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To  More  Advertising  and  Saies  Profits 

IN  THE  RICH  SPOKANE  MARKET 


M  ERE  is  your  key  to  more  advertising  and  soles  profits  in 
one  of  the  West's  top  markets. 

The  Spokane  Market  —  as  large  as  New  England  —  is 
composed  of  parts  of  four  states  and  bordered  on  all  four  sides 
by  great  mountain  ranges.  Because  Spokane,  the  hub  of  this  rich 
market,  is  over  300  miles  distant  from  any  city  of  comparable 


size,  residents  of  the  Spokane  Market  look  to  the  two  Spokane 
Dailies  for  news  of  the  nation,  world  and  community.  These  pros¬ 
perous  Pacific  Northwest  folks,  and  there  are  more  than  800,000 
in  the  fast-growing  Spokane  Market,  enjoy  a  high  standard  of 
living  that  puts  them  actively  in  the  market  for  a  wealth  of  manu¬ 
factured  products.  Do  they  buy?  Yes  indeed!  For  example,  their 
combined  purchases  in  1947  placed  Spokane  Market  Retail  Sales 
at  a  high  exceeding  that  of  all  states  but  fifteen.  This  is  only 
natural  when  Gross  Market  Income  in  the  same  year  pushed 
well  over  the  billion  dollar  mark. 

When  selling  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  be  sure  to  tell  your  story 
to  the  buy-minded  residents  of  the  Spokane  Market.  Your  key 
to  a  full  sales  quota  is  a  consistent  schedule  in  The  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle. 


The  Spokesman-RE¥1ew 


IVINING 

SPOKANE,  WASHINGTON 


Advertising  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco.  Color  Representatives,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN- 
REVIEW  Comic  Sections:  Metropolitan  Group. 
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Combined  Daily 

CIRCULATION 

Now  Over 

150,000 

81.84%  UN -duplicated 


Deseret  News 
Appoints  2  as 
Assistant  GMs 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — Two 
assistant  general  managerships 
have  been  created  on  the  Des¬ 
eret  News,  under  General  Man¬ 
ager  Mark  E.  Petersen. 

Wilby  M.  Durham,  circulation 
manager,  has  been  r  v-ned  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  in 
charge  of  editorial,  c.rculation, 
and  mechanical  departments. 
Herman  L.  Wood,  auditor,  has 
been  named  assistant  general 
manager  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  business  departments. 

Petersen  explained  that  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of- 
Latter-day  Saints  (Mormon)  re¬ 
quired  his  frequent  absence 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Mor¬ 
mon  Church  owns  the  paper. 

Fred  J.  Oettli.  city  circulation 
manager,  succeeds  Durham. 

Durham  is  a  veteran  employe 
of  the  Deseret  News,  having 
served  in  circulation,  promo¬ 
tion  and  editorial  departments. 
Wood  joined  the  News  recently 
from  the  firm  of  Beesley,  Wood 
&  Co.,  accountants. 

■ 

Civic  Improvement 
Mail  Deluges  Paper 

San  Diego,  Calif. — The  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  received  a 
deluge  of  mail  when  it  stole 
a  page  out  of  the  1896  note¬ 
book  of  William  Allen  White 
and  published  a  front-page  edi¬ 
torial  entitled.  "What’s  the  Mat¬ 
ter  with  San  Diego?’’ 

The  newspaper  was  partic¬ 
ularity  worried,  it  said,  over 
two  recent  developments:  “One 
was  tne  fate  of  three  of  the 
four  bond  issues  in  tne  election 
last  month.  The  voters  passed 
water  distribution  bonds  by  the 
required  two-thirds  majority, 
but  could  work  up  only  simple 
majorities  for  the  Hall  of  Jus¬ 
tice.  Library  and  Juvenile 
Center — all  acutely  needed. 

"The  other  was  the  failure  of 
the  Community  Chest  to  meet 
its  quota.” 

The  readers  had  ideas,  all 
right.  The  letters  started  com¬ 
ing  in  before  the  ink  was  dry 
on  the  first  edition.  The  jour¬ 
nal  devoted  a  full  page  to  some 
of  the  answers.  It  has  been 
printing  one  or  two  columns  a 
day  since,  as  a  followup,  and  it 
is  preparing  to  digest  all  of  the 
responses  and  bring  them  to  the 
attention  of  city  officials  and 
other  interested  groups. 

■ 

Leases  Extended 

Berlin  —  The  United  States 
Militaiy  Government  has  au¬ 
thorized  German  newspapers  in 
its  zone  to  occupy  their  present 
publishing  plants  for  at  least 
eight  more  years. 

■ 

Pheasants  for  Vets 

Des  Moines,  la. — Ries  Tuttle, 
Des  Moines  Tribune  outdoor 
editor,  was  host  recently  to  450 
disabled  veterans  at  his  an¬ 
nual  "pheasant  -  for  -  veterans" 
dinner. 


$300,000  BUILDING  FOR  HAWAH 

Dean  D.  Sellers,  vicepresident  and  general  manager,  has  announced  plans  for  this  $332,000  plant  for 
the  Hilo  Tribune-Herald  in  Hawaii.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  daylight  lighting  by  th« 
installotion  of  large  aluminum  sash  windows  which  which  will  extend  completely  around  the  main 
floor  and  the  re  ar  portion  of  the  building  on  the  lo  ver  floor.  Carrier  boys  will  have  a  large  recreation 

and  conference  room. 


Wilder  Breckenridge 
Buys  Ontario  Weekly 

Wilder  Breckenridge.  director 
of  the  Fat  Salvage  Campaign 
and  vicepresident  of  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  has  announced  his 
purchase  of  the  weekly  Oakville 
( Ont. )  Record-Star  from  George 
Atkins. 

He  and  Mrs.  Breckenridge 
will  take  over  the  62-year-old 
newspaper  Feb.  1  as  publisher 
and  editor,  respectively.  Mrs. 
Breckenridge  is  Tina  Case,  a 
vicepresident  and  copy  group 
chief  at  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

*  *  • 

Harlan  Murrelle,  a  Sayre,  Pa. 
law  book  publisher,  has  bought 
the  Ocean  City  (N.  J.)  Sentinel- 
Ledger.  weekly,  from  Jack 
Smith  and  Lorin  D.  Angevine. 
The  deal  was  arranged  by  Vin¬ 
cent  J.  Manno  of  the  Smith- 
Davis  Corp. 

^  • 

Goshen  (N.  Y.)  Independent 
Republican,  135-year-old  week¬ 
ly.  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Har¬ 
old  and  Jean  Jonas,  who  ac¬ 
quired  it  recently  from  Goshen 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

•  0  0 

John  M.  Kelly,  former  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  reporter 
and  until  recently  co-owner  of 
the  Grandville  (Mich.)  Star- 
Alliance,  has  purchased  the  West 
Side  News,  Grand  Rapids,  from 
Andrew  VanYseldyke. 

•  •  • 

The  Ridgefield  (Wash.)  Re¬ 
flector  and  Mid-County  Record, 
Battleground,  Wash.,  weeklies, 
are  now  published  by  Orville  H.  j 
Goplen,  formerly  an  account  ex- 
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ecutive  with  the  Simon  &  Smith 
agency,  Portland,  Ore. 

0  0  0 

The  Wylie  (Tex.)  News,  a 
weekly,  has  been  sold  by  Paul 
Stinson  to  Burton  Fielder.  Stin¬ 
son  established  the  newspaper 
last  March. 

0  .4  0 

Sale  of  the  Alamo  Heights 
News,  community  weekly  in  a 
suburb  of  San  Antonio,  'Tex.,  to 
J.  C.  Rothwell,  owner-operator 
of  KVOW,  Littlefield,  Tex.,  for 
"approximately  $20,000,”  has 
been  announced.  The  paper 
was  established  11  years  ago  by 
Clyde  Wantland,  former  San 
Antonio  newspaperman,  who  has 
had  the  News  printed  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  shop. 

0  0  0 

The  Toledo  Democrat,  a  week- « 
ly  published  in  the  county  seat 
of  Cumberland  County,  Ill.,  has 


been  sold  by  J.  M.  Drakeford. 
to  the  owners  of  the  Mattoon 
Journal  Co.;  William  B.  Hamel, 
T.  L.  J.  Klapp,  Jr.,  Walter 
Kemper,  W.  J.  Rider  and  ^ 
Cummings.  The  Democrat  was 
established  in  1859.  It  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  Drakeford,  Jan.  1, 
1926. 

0  0  0 

The  Randolph  (Wis.)  Ad¬ 
vance,  publish^  by  L.  E.  Wil¬ 
liams  for  more  than  30  years, 
has  been  sold  to  S.  L.  Mc¬ 
Namara,  formerly  of  Chicago. 

■ 

Microfilm  Files 

The  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  is  now  microfilming  its 
files  on  a  35  millimeter  film. 
'I^e  first  microfilms  are  of  later 
copies,  but  eventually  all  of  the 
Tribune’s  76  years  will  be  micro¬ 
filmed. 


How  Can  America  Lead  the  World? 


{ Eric 

1500’tcord  I » 

Oracle,  by  ||  J f^hnStOH 


•  Here  are  constructive  ideas — and  gooi 
reading — by  America’s  most  articulate  business  man.  Eric 
Johnston,  the  Main  Street  free  enterpriser  who  won  the 
respect  of  Stalin,  outlines  a  course  for  progressive  capi¬ 
talism  at  home  and  abroad  in  popular,  highly  readable 
style.  These  highlights  from  his  new  book,  ffe’re  All 
In  It,  are  alive  with  anecdotes  of  his  visits  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  with  down-to-earth  epigrams  and  well- 
turned  phrases. 

A  Few  l^uoleM: 

“War  doesn’t  prove  who’s  right  but  who’s  left” 

“In  Russia,  a  man  is  counted.  In  America,  he  counts, 
“We  will  either  organize  the  world  or  it  will  be  orgaD- 
ized  against  us.” 

Mntstulment  Headings:  l.  How  America  and  Russia 
Can  Live  Together  Without  War.  2.  A  Paul  Bunyaa 
Among  Nations.  3.  The  Russian  People.  4.  Stalin  and 
the  Commissar.  5.  Production  Is  the  Key.  6.  Pid* 
nership  Capitalism. 

For 


Release 

At  wai 

After 
Jan.  1 


Alii 


latice.  i, 


THE  SYNDICA’TE  OF  NEW  IDEAS 
235  East  45ih  Street,  New  York  17  •  William  Laas,  General  Sales  Mp- 
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For  almost  a  century,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  has  been  satisfying 
readers — men  and  women,  young  and  old,  in  all  walks  of  life — with  timely 
news  fairly  and  impartially  published.  How  thoroughly  the  Globe-Democrat 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  public  is  demonstrated  by  its  reputation  . . . 
and  circulation.* 


has  the  largest  emulation  of  all  St.  Louis  dailies 

...  in  fact,  the  largest  circulation  ever  attained  by  any  St.  Louis  daily. 


I 
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TENNESSEE’S 


The  KINGSPORT  NEW6 
first  honorable  mention  i' 
1948  A'er  Award  for  nf»' 
oapers  under  10  000  circu  i 
tion 

The  KINGSPORT  TlMEc 
—  first  place  winner  in  190 
in  Tennessee  Press  Associa 
tion  s  general  excellence  cor- 
test 

The  KINGSPORT  NEWS 
Winner  of  Tennessee  Amcr. 
can  Leition  award  for  noi 
and  editorials  in  the  iniern 
of  war  veterans 


For  South wPKt  \'lr)finia  and 
I’ppiT  hast  Tennessee  it* 
f  h  e  KIN’t.srORT  TIMK> 
■•(e  V  «>  n  i  n  k),  KINtiSI’OKT 
NKUS  (niorninti),  KINOn 
rOKT  TI.MKS-NKWS  (.'iun 
da> ). 


KINGSPORT 

TIMES-NEWS 


National  Representatives 
LORENZEN  &  THOMPSON 


Guam  News  at  Three 
Dominates  W  est  Pacific 


By  Martin  Sheridan 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  Farns-  Display  rates  were  set  at  $1.50 
worth  murder  in  Guam  has  an  Inch,  classified  at  25  cents  a 
made  Page  One  news  in  U.  S.  line.  ,  •  i. 

newspapers  recently.  This  is  the  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  ob- 
story  of  Guam’s  own  daily.)  taining  newsprint  the  News  pub¬ 
lishes  four-page  papers  every 
GUAM— Guam  News,  only  daily  day  except  Wednesday  and  Sun- 
newspaper  publi^ed  in  the  day  when  it  goes  to  eight.  A 
vast  Western  Pacific  Ocean  area 
between  Hawaii  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  celebrated  its  third  annl* 

versary  i - 11,  “ 

self  rapidly  nearing  a  self- 


llmit  of  68  inches  of  advertising  ^k|||||M| 
has  been  set  for  the  smaller  edi* 

.«>  - tions,  and  144  for  the  larger. 

recently  and  found  tt-  The  paper  sells  for  three  cents 
.  -.wlf-  within  seven  miles  of  the  plant 
sustoinlng  basis.  In  addition  the  at  Agana,  five  cents  outside  the 
News  boasts  an  air-conditioned  area  and  on  Sundays.  Guam 

Quonset  printing  plant— one  of  Although  Guam  News  pub-  (standi 
the  few  “20  degrees  cooler”  lishos  ads,  it  carries  the  follow- 
buildings  In  the  Marianas  Ing  line  on  Its  masthead:  “The 
Islands.  Navy  Department  does  not  dorfer 

Founded  Jiily  25,  1945  as  the  necessarily  endorse  products  Ing.  G 
Guam  edition  of  the  Navy  News,  herewith  advertised.”  At  the  screen 
the  young  publication  has  not  same  time  the  paper  went  com-  tions,  c 
miss^  a  deadline  in  spite  of  mercial — an  innovation  for  a  the  30 
hell  and  high  water,  t^hoons  service  publication — the  officers  work, 
and  tidal  waves.  and  enllMed  men  listed  on  the  Papei 

Only  one  ediUon,  on  June  20,  masthead  lost  their  rank  and  exp 
1947,  appeared  Ute  (by  12  rating  ^  appeared  merely  as  W-36  ir 
hours)  In  accordance  with  or- 

ders  from  the  office  of  the  Sec-  H.  Kerrell.  better 

retary  of  the  Navy,  because  it  Three  months  ago  the  Guam 
carried  the  story  of  the  hang-  News  acquired  a  civilian  editor, 
ing  of  six  Japs  found  guilty  at  T.  S.  Byers,  formerly  night  edi- 
the  local  war  crime  trials.  tor  with  United  Press  in  San 

8  500  to  65  000  Francisco  and  editor  of  the  Son  Spare 

1  t  1,1  «  Obispo  Herald  -  Telegram,  igm  am 

directors  a  staff  of  nine  Navy  ^  year 
colu^  ^r^ge  affair  ^Ize  10  enlisted  men  who  handle  the  edi-  dered  t 
printed  on  a  torial  and  sports  departments.  Navy  i 
None  of  the  Navy  writers  has  ©ne  on 
L*il*^**,«^*'i£*  Varitypeia  had  news  experience.  They  were  manu*al 
mtnv  those  days  Md  assigned  to  the  paper  on  the  get  it  o 

ma^  headlines  were  hand-let-  basis  of  their  General  Service  Perhs 

tfiStA  I  ^ 

subscriber,  the  News  constan 
received  20.000  words  a  day  ” 

fifil  ^‘®'  'rom  the  Honolulu  bureau.  Asso-  manT  ’ 

P®**®®"'  elated  Press  Wirephotos  are  air-  rell  pu 
IrJ  uk ’*r®°'®  ,•  via  MATS  (Military  the  Nei 

^'^®  u.°j  Transport  Service)  from  ferred 

ui^.  Guam  was  Jam-packed  Honolulu.  ment  . 


News  boasts  an  air-conditioned 


Sports  Firm  Formed 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — A  state  char¬ 
ter  has  been  issued  to  the 
Patriot-News  Athletic  Associa¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  authorizing  it  to  pro¬ 
mote  sports,  athletic  amuse¬ 
ments  and  contests. 


New  facts  about  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Apply 
National  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  Times-Herald 
(in  Washington)  or  the 
nearest  George  A.  Mc- 
Devitt  Company  office. 
Ask  to  see  the  Third  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  market  data 
book.  "MAIN  STREET. 
U.S.A." 


No.  nothintr  guit<‘  like  an  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  Situation  Wanted 
Ad  to  find  you  a  frood  Job  quickly 
and  easily.  Write  today. 


•  station  paper  to  a  fuU-dedged 
newspaper. 

Guam  News  assumed  its  new 
stature  and  new  name  Dec.  1, 
1947.  At  that  time  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  to  accept  paid  advertising. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timet  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Tel.:  BRyaat  9-3052 
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READY  NOW  FOR  YOU 


and  MEDIA  DATA  FOR 

^  FOR  CARTON,  OHIO 


Information  conforms  to  the  pattern 
recommended  by  the  newspaper 
committee  of  the  AAAA,  the  research 
committee  of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  and  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A. 

Basic  data  about  the  Canton,  Ohio 
market  area  reached  with 
ONE  newspaper.  The  Canton 
Repository.  Send  for  your 
copy. 


THE  CANTON  REPOSITORY 


CANTON,  OHIO 


represented  nationally  by  story,  brooks  and  FINLEY 
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Offset  Method 
Prints  Without 
Type,  Plates 


Chicago  — The  Plainfield  (N. 

J. )  Courier  News  has  been  se-  ^ 

lected  as  the  winner  the  1948 
National  Newspaper  Week  pro* 

plaque  award,  do- 
nated  by  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion  Mianagers.  will  be  present- 
ed  to  the  Courier-News  by  Cran- 
ston  Williams,  general  manager, 

American  Newspaper  Publish- 

Olson  Is  Judge 

The  contest  was  judged  by  VFT^'  HFT  PFR 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson.  Medill  „  .  ,  Y  „  „  XITJJ'M 
School  of  Journalism,  North-  Rudolph  M.  Hennock,  left,  pub- 
western  University.  In  select-  li*l»er  of  Naugotuck  (Conn.) 
ing  the  New  Jersey  daily  as  the  News,  receives  the  American  Le- 
winner,  Dean  Olson  said:  gion's  "Most  Distinguished  Serv- 

“The  National  Newspaper  ice"  Citation  from  George  B. 

Week  promotion  award  must  go  Lewis  for  air  raid  service,  raising 
to  the  Plainfield  Courier  News  funds  for  a  Memorial  Home,  and 
for  its  excellent  day  by  day  general  promotion  of  veterans' 
promotion  during  the  entire  affairs 

Newspaper  Week;  for  its  fine  ,  _ 

series  of  editorials  developing  __  i  •«• 

the  theme  that  freedom  of  the  Hommond  Times 
press  is  a  freedom  that  belongs 
to  the  public  and  not  to  the  I'romoteS  Fair 

newspapers  alone  and  its  inter-  Hammond,  Ind.  —  Harry  S.  -*-* -  -■ 

pretation  of  what  ‘freedom  of  Gallagher,  formerly  city  editor  ‘"®  ,  .  .. 

the  public’s  press’  means  to  the  of  the  Hammond  Times,  has  difference  between  the 

readers.  been  appointed  managing  editor,  new  procMS  and  the  old  methoo 

“Also,  for  the  interesting  man-  and  Jumes  Brahos,  rewriteman,  is  tjjat  the  paste-up  goes  ngh 
ner  in  which  the  Courier  News  has  been  advanced  to  city  edi-  on  the  press.  Proofing,  as  well 
explained  the  operation  of  each  tor,  it  was  announced  by  James  as  cainera  e^ipment,  chemicals 
of  its  departments  and  told  the  S.  DeLaurier,  publisher.  and  .othw  offset  necessities,  art 

story  of  its  own  service  to  the  Gallagher  began  newspaper  eliminated. 

community  through  stories,  pic-  work  on  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  At  present,  the  new  process  is 
tures  and  graphs;  for  its  fine  Gazette,  later  working  for  news-  aimed  directly  at  those  using 
handling  of  carrier  promotion;  papers  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  fmall  offset  duplicators.  Direct- 
for  its  well  rounded  program  of  Michigan  and  Nebraska.  He  al-  Fototype  opens  up  a  new 

community  promotion  during  so  has  been  correspondent  for  fiC‘<i  f^  persons  using  lithogra- 
the  week,  its  Open  House  to  the  three  major  wire  services.  Phy.  The  process  can  be  usee 

all  readers,  its  showing  of  films  Brahos,  who  served  in  the  producing  anything 

and  scheduling  of  talks  to  civic  Army  Medical  Corps  during  posters  and  display  signs  to  ad- 
clubs  and  many  other  local  or-  World  War  II,  joined  the  Times  pieces  of  the  populai 

ganizations.’’  in  1925,  later  resigning  to  be-  multi-lith  size  of  10-inch  by  14- 

W..kw  Wi...  Citation  ‘”Mr."Bn'S„&is  also  ox- 

Dean  Olson  also  had  high  Times  in  1936  and  returned  to  perimenting  with  the  new  proc- 
praise  for  the  Farmville  (Va.)  the  paper  at  the  close  of  the  ess  on  larger  offset  presses. 
Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper.  ■ 

The  Herald  was  extolled  for  its  ■ 

“excellent  special  section  dur-  $70,000  Estate 

iHS  W^ek,  introduc-  JnlQnd  TvpO  Contest  Batavia,  N.  Y. — A  gross  es- 

employes,  explain-  Tenth  annual  typography  late  of  $70,676  was  left-  by  the 
ing  the  operation  of  each  of  its  ienin  DT^grapny  ,  ‘  ,  a„r»npp  W  Griswold 

denartments  and  their  services  contest  of  Inland  Daily  Press  late  Daurence  w.  unswoia 
to  the  community  and  foMte  to-  Association  will  be  conducted  vicepresidentand  manamngedi- 
lo  me  community  ana  lor  its  m  connection  with  the  Feb  14-  tor  of  the  Batavia  Daily  News 
teresting  presentation  of  the  connection  witn  tne  reo.  1*1  Tucson  Arir  Sent 

Newsoaoer  as  the  Kev  to  all  our  ^5  meeting  of  the  Inland  at 

Chicago.  Copies  of  Nov.  16.  17  3.1947.  The  net  estate  of  $65,- 

The  Farmville  Herald  will  re-  and  18  issues  are  to  be  judged.  720  goes  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Har- 
coixJi  o  fi^c-oi  ^  _  riet  Griswold  of  Batavia. 


Direct-Image  Fototype  dtrici 
which  prints  without  type  g, 
plates  direct  from  pasted-up  lay. 
out  on  offset  duplicator. 


Js  represented  by 
the  fact  that  thb 
city,  the  country') 
14th  largest,  is  Ih 
9th  largest  indvi* 
trial  center. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


It  has  been  found  that  the  suicide 
rate  is  lowest  in  homes  having 
radios.  Compared  with  the  har- 
howing  existence  of  soap  opera 
heroines,  life  doesn’t  seem  un¬ 
bearably  bleak. 


’The  Hoover  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  a  more  efficient 
executive  branch  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
new  Congress  Mr.  Hoover  wrill 
just  have  to  display  patience  and 
hop>e  that  a  day  will  come  when 
the  administration  is  reorganized 
by  the  voters. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


$1,225  for  Farmers 

Memphis,  Tenn. — Prizes  total¬ 
ing  $1,225  were  awarded  to  Ne¬ 
gro  farm  families  of  Tennes¬ 
see,  Mississippi,  Arkansas  and 
Missouri  by  the  Commercial 
Appeal  at  its  annual  Live-At- 
Home  Competition. 


^  Wastsm  NewYerk’ifl^ 
Morning  and  Sunday  Mowipd* 

Repre.eaUliTMi 

OSBOKN,  SCOLARO.  NEBCO  **’' 
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A  new  regulation  that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  general  advertisers. 


Effective  January  first  each  of  our  newspapers  will  have  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  in  its  current  general  rate  cards 


The  rate  specified  in  the  contract  will  be  guaranteed 
against  change  for  six  months  from  date  of  contract. 


Gannett  Newspapers 

The  Rochester  Times-Uriion  •  The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  The  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times  • 

The  Binghamton  Press  •  The  Elmira  Star-Gazette  •  The  Elmira  Advertiser  •  The  Elmira  Sunday 
Telegram  •  The  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  •  The  Utica  Daily  Press  •  The  Ithaca  Journal  •  The 
Newburgh  News  •  The  Beacon  News  •  The  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  •  The  Ogdensburg  Journal 
•  Ogdensburg  Sunday  Advance  News  •  The  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  Courier  News  •  The  Olean  Times-Herald 
•  The  Malone  Telegram  •  The  Danville,  III.,  Commercial  News  • 

The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  *  The  Massena  Observer 

Represented  nationally  by  J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
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PEACE  ON  EARTH 

AND  IT  has  come  to  pass  that  in  the  world 
among  us  there  is  only  One  to  inspire 
the  multitudes  to  goodness  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  to  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men. 

But  it  also  has  come  to  pass  that  the 
forces  of  evil  becloud  their  vision  bringing 
fear  where  there  should  be  faith,  creating 
despair  instead  of  hope,  replacing  the  spir¬ 
itual  with  the  material. 

Men  have  become  too  entangled  in  the 
worldly  problems  of  their  own  making. 
They  have  forgotten  the  true  meaning  of 
Christmas,  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Men 
have  forgotten  how  to  ask  for  His  guid¬ 
ance.  Many  deny  His  existence.  Others 
do  not  remember  His  presence. 

Our  founding  fathers  came  to  this  once 
rugged  wilderness  so  they  could  worship 
Him  in  their  own  way.  True,  there  were 
different  creeds,  but  they  all  prayed  to  the 
same  God.  And  pray  they  did,  seeking 
guidance,  asking  forgiveness,  and  in 
thanksgiving  for  what  they  had  received. 

And  at  this  Christmas  time,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1948,  the  real  and  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  season  is  lost  to  many  in  the 
commercial  spectacle  we  have  come  to 
make  of  it.  The  true  meaning  of  prayer, 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  are  being  overlooked 
in  our  sophistication  and  preoccupation 
with  worldly  goods. 

The  world  cries  for  peace;  and  yet  the 
world  ignores  the  lessons  of  the  only  One 
who  can  provide  it. 

The  world  will  never  have  peace  until 
the  philosophy  of  the  Saviour,  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  love,  of  good  will  toward  men. 
is  made  our  rule  of  life  in  industry,  in 
commerce,  and  in  international  relations. 
We  must  re-dedicate  the  world  to  this  way 
of  life. 

The  great  Apostle,  Paul,  wrote  to  the 
Philippians: 

“But  in  everything  by  prayer  and  sup¬ 
plication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  re¬ 
quests  be  made  known  unto  God. 

“And  the  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,  shall  keep  your  hearts 
and  minds  through  Jesus  Christ. 

Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  ju£t,  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report;  if 
there  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praise,  think  on  these  things. 

“Those  things,  which  ye  have  both 
learned,  and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen 
in  me,  do;  and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be 
with  you." 

PRESSMEN'S  POUCY 

NEWSPAPER  publishers  will  welcome 
the  vow  of  James  H.  de  la  Rosa,  new 
•  president  of  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistant's  Union,  that  he 
will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  famous 
predecessor,  Maj.  George  L.  Berry,  and 
emphasize  mediation  and  arbitration  in¬ 
stead  of  strikes  in  industrial  disputes. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  con¬ 
structive  policies  of  Maj.  Berry  will  not 
be  discarded  by  the  new  leadership  in 
favor  of  the  destructive  tactics  so  popular 
in  some  other  unions. 


EDI  TO  DRIAL 


Glory  to  Cod  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
l>eare,  good  will  toward  men. — St.  Luke.  II; 
14. 


MILITARY  POUCE  ABUSE 

congratulations  to  Gen.  Mark  Clark, 
Sixth  Army  Commander,  for  taking  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  investigate  and  bring 
about  corrective  action  to  prevent  further 
abuses  by  the  military  police  such  as  oc¬ 
curred  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  this  week. 

Some  Army  officer,  throwing  his  rank 
around,  ordered  MPs  to  keep  reporters  and 
photographers  away  from  the  wedding  of 
an  Army  captain  and  a  Japanese  girl.  Re¬ 
porters  were  threatened  with  guns  and  one 
photographer  was  thrown  in  the  guard 
house  for  an  hour  after  trying  to  take  a 
picture  at  the  church. 

This  is  the  worst  case  of  military  inter¬ 
ference  in  a  purely  civilian  matter  that 
has  happened  since  the  wartime  jitters 
when  some  officers  considered  everything  a 
matter  of  military  security. 

Gen.  Clark  said  the  MP’s  actions  were 
contrary  to  Army  policy  of  assisting  the 
press  in  every  way  possible.  We  fail  to 
see  that  the  Army  had  any  jurisdiction 
whatever  over  a  marriage  ceremony.  We 
hope  Gen.  Clark  will  make  a  severe  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  responsible  party  so  that 
other  officious  brass  hats  of  like  mind  will 
remember  they  are  in  the  United  States 
and  not  Nazi  Germany. 

INLAND  SERIES 

THE  SERIES  of  advertisements  explaining 
the  function  of  the  press,  approved  at 
the  Spring  meeting  of  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  is  now  being  offered  to  news¬ 
papers.  Fifteen  regional  and  state  asso¬ 
ciations  are  cooperating  in  distribution. 

This  is  a  project  every  daily  newspaper 
should  support.  The  cost  Is  infinitesimal. 
The  rewards,  although  they  will  not  be 
apparent  immediately,  will  be  plentiful  in 
the  future. 

These  are  not  sloppy,  apologetic  mes¬ 
sages. 

They  are  snappy,  straight-forward,  com¬ 
pelling  explanations  of  what  newspa¬ 
pers  mean  to  a  community  and  what  would 
happen  to  newspapers  and  communities 
alike  if  some  of  the  crack  pot  schemes  for 
regulation  and  regimentation  of  the  press 
were  adopted.  The  advertisements  discuss 
the  role  of  the  press  in  terms  the  average 
reader  will  understand. 

Already  250  members  of  the  Inland 
group  have  signified  their  intention  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  series.  Newspapers  in  other 
associations  should  swell  the  number  to 
over  1,000. 


ECITC  R 


ERNST  ON  NEWSPRINT 

LAWYER  Morris  Ernst  has  suggested  to 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
there  should  be  “a  divorce  of  the  owne- 
ship  of  newspapers  and  the  raw  materiali" 
His  implication  is  that  both  newspaper! 
and  newsprint  mills  would  be  better  oS 
for  the  separation. 

We  suggest  the  Congressional  Committee 
make  the  investigation  Ernst  proposes.  The 
results  will  prove  only  what  a  drastic 
shortage  of  newsprint  there  would  be  to¬ 
day  if  newspapers  had  not  invested  in 
mills. 

Ernst  attempts  to  draw  a  parallel  be 
tween  railroads,  steamship  lines,  banks 
and  newspapers.  He  says  the  government 
has  decreed  that  no  bank  can  own  a  se¬ 
curity  company,  no  railroad  can  own  a 
coal  mine,  no  railroad  can  own  a  steamship 
line.  So.  he  says,  no  newspaper  should  be 
permitted  to  own  a  newsprint  mill. 

We  suggest  to  the  Committee,  also,  the 
fallacy  of  linking  newspaper  operations 
with  those  of  public  utilities. 

Lets  look  at  the  record  of  newspaper  in¬ 
vestment  in  newsprint  mills. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  and  New  York 
News  built  two  mills  at  Thorold  and  Bale 
Comeau.  This  was  entirely  new  produ^ 
tion  and  now  accounts  for  about  300,000 
tons  a  year. 

Southern  publishers  were  the  motivating 
force  in  building  the  Lufkin  mill.  They 
also  helped  to  finance  it.  And  it  produces 
90,000  tons. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  bought  a  mill  at 
Ladysmith,  and  the  Kansas  City  Star 
bought  the  Flambeau  mill.  They  were 
converted  from  other  grades  to  newsprint 
and  now  produce  about  18,000  tons. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  and  other  West 
Coast  papers  bought  the  Hawley  mill.  It 
was  going  to  convert  from  newsprint  to 
other  grades.  Annual  production  of  over 
56.000  tons  was  saved  for  newspapers. 

There  is  a  total  of  464,000  tons  of  news¬ 
print  per  year  which  the  industry  would 
not  have  had  but  for  the  enterprise  of 
newspapermen. 

Add  to  that  the  200,000-odd  tons  produc¬ 
tion  of  Spruce  Falls  which  might  not  exist 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  financing  of  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Star  and 
others. 

Add  to  that  the  anticipated  100,000  tons 
production  from  the  proposed  Coosa  River 
mill,  which  is  the  result  of  more  enterprise 
by  Southern  publishers  who  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  $10,000,000  to  the  financing. 

That  gives  us  a  grand  total  in  excess  of 
750,000  tons  per  year  coming  from  news¬ 
print  mills  now  operating,  or  being  built, 
as  the  direct  result  of  the  initiative  and 
vision  of  newspapermen. 

Obviously,  newspapers  would  be  in  i 
difficult  position  today  if  they  had  been 
prevented  from  protecting  their  own  raw 
material  sources. 

Investment  in  a  newsprint  mill  today 
so  tremendous  that  unless  the  manufac¬ 
turer  can  tie  up  contractually  and  finan¬ 
cially  with  the  end  user  of  the  product 
there  is  little  wish  to  take  the  risk.  To 
deny  newspapers  the  right  to  protect  the 
sources  of  their  raw  materials  would  be  * 
short-sighted  government  policy. 
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anna  ROOSEVELT  BOET- 
TIGER.  until  recently  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Phoenix 
(Ariz )  Times,  and  previously 
a«^iate  editor  of  the  Seattle 
?^h  )  Post  -  Intelligencer,  is 
takinK  Over  the  editorship  of  the 
national  monthly  magazine.  The 
Woman  Format  of  the  maga- 
ziM  will  be  linked  with  the 
f  ABC  broadcast,  “Eleanor  and 
t  Anna  Roosevelt.” 

WnxiAM  W.  Waymack,  for- 
.  merly  editor  of  the  Des  Moines 
1  (la)  Register  and  Tribune,  has 
resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
US  Atomic  Energy  Commis¬ 
sion  with  the  announcement  he 
planned  "to  get  some  rest.” 

Eugene  Meyer,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Washington 
(DC)  Post,  and  his  wife  were 
honored  this  week  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Jewish  Community  Cen¬ 
ter  for  having  donated  $135,000 
to  construct  the  recreation  wing 
of  its  building. 

Brig.  Gen.  A.  H.  Stackpole. 
executive  editor  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News, 
has  been  elected  Pennsylvania 
State  Commander  of  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Order  of  World  Wars. 

John  C.  Sturtevant,  publisher 
of  the  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily 
Record-Herald,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  First  American 
State  Bank  of  Wausau. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News,  and  John  W.  Runyon, 
first  vicepresident  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  have  been  chosen 
directors  of  the  State  Fair  of 
Texas. 
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On  The  Business  Side 

EMIL  A.  SEES,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  com¬ 
pany.  His  election  filled  a  va¬ 
cancy  created  by  the  recent 
death  of  R.  G.  Shryock,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager. 

Alex  Kennedy  has  left  the 
promotion  department  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  to  join 
the  sales  promotion  staff  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System. 

Robert  F.  Grantz,  who  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  controller 
and  assistant  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Oregonian  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Portland,  is  opening  his 
own  office  as  a  business  coun¬ 
selor  in  Portland. 

Mrs.  H.  T.  Woodson  has 
joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
ndvertiser-Journal  as  assistant 
bookkeeper. 

Raymond  F.  Da  Metz,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Longview  (  Wash. ) 
Ooil]/  News,  and  Howard  M. 
mni^son,  formerly  of  the  John 
P.  Sciipps  newspapers,  have 
Joined  the  Son  Diego  (Calif.) 
union  and  Tribune-Sun  as  dis¬ 
play  advertising  salesmen. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

JOIQf  McOORMACK  was  upped 
from  picture  editor  to  Utah 
editor  of  the  Solt  Lake  City 


VACATIONER 

Paul  Patterson,  publisher  of  the 
Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunpapers,  is 
pictured  en  route  to  Montego  Boy. 
lamaicon  resort,  where  he  vaca- 
tioned  recently. 

(Utah)  Deseret  News  in  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  intermoun¬ 
tain  desk.  Other  switches  were: 
Eo  Haholdsen,  from  rewrite  to 
Idaho-Nevada-Wyoming  editor; 
Mel  Dorius,  from  state  editor 
to  executive  intermountain  edi¬ 
tor;  Larch  Cody,  from  state- 
house  reporter  to  picture  edi¬ 
tor;  Calder  Pickett  from  inter¬ 
mountain  desk  to  copy  rim; 
Richard  Kasteler,  from  city 
reporter  to  covering  the  state- 
house. 

William  Doherty,  Sun-Times, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Police  Reporters  Asso¬ 
ciation  succeeding  Walter 
Spirko,  also  of  Sun-Times,  at 
the  third  annual  election  re¬ 
cently. 

Ben  Williamson  has  been 
transferred  to  Time’s  Chicago 
bureau  as  Midwest  correspond¬ 
ent,  replacing  James  Bell,  now 
in  Washington  for  the  news¬ 
magazine.  Before  joining  Time 
in  194o,  Williamson  was  with 
the  Cleveland  (O. )  Press;  Bell 
was  once  with  the  Topeka 
(Kan.)  Capital. 

Jim  Emerson,  formerly  of  the 
Ottawa  (Kan.)  Herald,  has 
joined  the  sports  desk  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mio.)  Times. 

Roy  Nassau,  former  sports 


writer  for  the  old  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Harrisburg 
Evening  News.  He  was  recently 
employed  in  radio. 

Bion  C.  Welker,  editor  of  the 
old  Harrisburg  Telegraph  at  the 
time  that  newspaper  suspended 
publication,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  public  information 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Highways 
Department. 

Mildred  Elwood  Lawrence, 
one-tin.e  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
feature  writer  and  society  edi¬ 
tor,  is  the  author  of  "Peach-  i 
tree  Island,”  a  new  children’s 
book  published  by  Harcourt. 
Brace  and  Company. 

Richard  J.  Morgrace,  who,  be¬ 
fore  becoming  a  public  relations 
man  for  the  Maine  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Compensation  Commission 
was  associated  with  the  old 
Boston  (Mass.)  Transcript,  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  Bangor 
Daily  Commercial,  Associated 
Press  and  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Bar  Harbor  (Me.)  Times, 
has  been  named  executive  sec¬ 
retary  to  Gov.-elect  Frederick 
G.  Payne  of  Maine. 

Karl  D.  Henrichs  has  re¬ 
signed  sports  editorship  of  the 
La  Porte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  the  Val¬ 
paraiso  (Ind.)  Vidette-Messen- 
ger.  He  is  succeeded  by  Jona¬ 
than  Eyler,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  where 
he  wa«  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Minnesota  Daily. 

Meg  Geherty  has  joined  the 
society  staff  of  the  Boise  (Ida.) 
Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  and  Peg¬ 
gy  Early,  formerly  of  the  Du¬ 
luth  ( Minn. )  News-Tribune, 
has  been  added  to  the  States¬ 
man  night  news  staff. 

John  Lofton,  who  has  been 
with  the  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. ) 
Herald  and  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Star,  has  joined  the  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Arkansas  Gazette  as  an 
associate  editor.  Alan  Wien- 
MAN,  recently  on  the  Monroe 
(Mich.)  Evening  News  copy- 
desk.  is  a  new  copyreader  on 
the  Gazette  rim. 

Marianne  Skemp,  recently  a 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
reporter,  is  doing  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  winter. 

B.  J.  King,  Aiken  (S.  C.) 
Standard  Review,  has  been 
elected  president  of  CJeorgia- 
Carolina  Press  Club  for  1949. 


"GOOD" 

Every  Day  of  the  Year 

Not  just  at  Christmas,  but 
every  day  of  the  year,  WILLIE 
DEE  is  “good.”  Those  quota¬ 
tion  marks  are  important,  for 
WILLIE  isn’t  so  angelic  most 
of  the  time;  he’s  mostly  in  mis¬ 
chief.  But  he’s  always  fun  to 
read  and  follow.  Dally  strip 
and  Sunday  page.  Samples  and 
terms  upon  request. 
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Writing  Awards 
To  Be  Sponsored 
By  15  Dailies 

Sponsored  this  year  by  15 
dailies,  Scholastic  Writing 
Awards  programs  have  become 
one  of  the  leading  newspaper- 
sponsor^  school  promotions  in 
the  United  States.  Conducted 
nationally  by  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines  for  more  than  25  years, 
the  first  regional  programs  were 
inaugurated  in  1945  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News  and  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 

This  year’s  sponsors  include: 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 

Press,  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post, 
Cleveland  (O. )  News,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cou- 
rant,  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States,  Newport 
News  (Va. )  Times-Herald,  Peo¬ 
ria  (Ill.)  Star,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star- 
Times  and  Washington  (D.  C., 
Star. 

Evidence  of  how  teachers  put 
the  Scholastic  Awards  programs 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 

Ertry  Sturity  since  18S4 

With  which  hat  been  merged:  The  Jour- 
aalut  ettahlithed  March  24,  1884;  Newt- 
Mperdom,  March,  1892;  Fourth  EaUtc. 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  A  Publiahcr,  Dc- 
ccaber  7.  1901:  Advertiting,  February 
L  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  Regiater^, 

Cdotenta  copjrighted  1948. _ 

Taa  Emrct  A  PuauaHsa  Co.,  lac. 
Jambi  Wbiobt  Baowa 

_ _ PresideuI 

General  Publication  Oficef. 

Timet  Tower 

A2d  St.  A  Broadwajr,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 
Telepkenet: 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  5055,  A  3056 
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^•BBT  U.  Baowa,  EdUar;  Jtaoiit  H 
WALUt.  Uanatiua  Editor;  Samuil 
Rovata,  Atteciate  Editor;  Dwiomt  Bta- 
Education  Editor;  Jamu  Coixings 
*Ooi>ia  J.  Rocmblls,  Doait  Wiixtat 
reatmrei;  Jamst  Haicitt.  Librarian. 
.CMAiLia  T.  Stuabt.  PubHther;  Liu^i 
mMST,  Amvtrtinng  hionoger;  Jmiah  B 
ttarketing  anditetearch  Maw- 
.ager;  Cbomb  H.  Stiatb.  Circulation 

WaeUntton  4.  D.  C.,  Bureau,  Jambb  J. 
tBimaa,  1277  National  Press  Blda.,  Tde- 
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*10  London 
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B.  Blact,  Adoertiemg  Representatioe. 
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Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative 
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EuBscitpnna  Ratbb:  By  mail  payable  in 
adrance:  United  States  and  Island  Pos¬ 
itions  $S  per  yesr;  Canad.i.  $5.50; 
Foreign.  $6.  including  Year  Rook 
number. 


to  use  may  be  seen  in  a  discov¬ 
ery  maae  by  the  Mewark  News 
tnis  year.  In  1946  and  1947  the 
News  published  booklets  of 
pnze-winiung  pieces  lor  distri- 
Dution  to  New  jersey  schools. 
This  practice  was  given  up  last 
year  because  it  was  not  felt  that 
enough  interest  had  been  dis¬ 
played  in  the  booklet.  This  de¬ 
cision  was  met  by  a  storm  of 
protest  and  the  News  found  that 
booklets  had  been  widely  used 
by  teachers  for  actual  school 
work;  in  fact,  they  were  still 
being  used.  Clay  Marsh  of  the 
promotion  department  recently 
announced  that  a  new  booklet 
of  high  school  writing  from  this 
year  s  Scholastic  Awards  is 
planned  for  1949. 

The  Hartford  Courant,  through 
its  Sunday  Parade  of  Youth,  has 
sponsored  Writing  Awards  for 
several  years.  This  year  they 
also  undertook  sponsorship  of 
Scholastic  Art  Awards.  Region¬ 
al  art  exhibitions  will  be  held 
in  43  areas  this  year.  They  are 
almost  entirely  sponsored  by  de¬ 
partment  stores  with  the  Cou¬ 
rant  the  only  newspaper  taking 
one  on. 

Although  following  the  gen¬ 
eral  National  Awards  outline  as 
presented  in  a  special  promotion 
kit  supplied  by  Scholastic  Maga¬ 
zines,  newspapers  conduct  the 
writing  program  in  whatever 
manner  they  see  fit.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  New  Orleans  States, 
a  new  sponsor  this  year,  has 
broken  down  the  projert  to 
three  monthly  parts.  Managing 
Editor  William  H.  Fitzpatrick 
feels  that  in  this  manner  more 
sustained  interest  will  be  cre¬ 
ated.  The  top  awards  will  not  be 
made  until  the  end  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  but  Certificates  of  Merit 
will  be  given  each  month. 

In  addition  to  up  to  125  gold 
achievement  keys  and  500  gold 
seal  Certificates  of  Merit  sup¬ 
plied  to  sponsorsing  papers  by 
Scholastic  Magazines  as  regional 
awards,  there  are  two  special 
local  prizes.  The  Royal  Type¬ 
writer  Co.  contributes  a  portable 
typewriter;  L.  E.  Waterman  Co. 
gives  a  pen-and-pencil  set.  Na¬ 
tional  awards  amount  to  more 
than  $2,000  and  include  a  four- 
year  full-tuition  scholarship  to 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

■ 

Merced  Daily  Fights 
Secret-Session  Proviso 

Merced,  Calif. — A  fight  against 
a  proposed  city  charter  pro¬ 
vision  that  would  allow  closed 
meetings  of  appointive  boards 
and  commissions  in  Merced  is 
being  fought  by  the  Merced 
Sun-Star. 

In  a  public  meeting  on  the 
proposed  charter,  a  letter  of 
protest  signed  by  Cliff  Schlegel, 
managing  editor,  and  Mel  Ho- 
dell,  city  editor,  was  read.  It 
brought  immediate  reaction — 
pro  and  con — from  the  mayor 
and  other  citizens. 

a 

Press  Club  Awards 

Augusta,  Ga. — Awards  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  1948  have  been 
made  by  the  Georgia-Carolina 
Press  Club  to:  Sarah  V.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  society  editor  of  the  Au¬ 
gusta  Herald;  Mary  M.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  reporter  for  Aiken  (S.  C. ) 
Standa  d  and  Review,  and  Mar¬ 
garet  Twiggs,  society  editor  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


(A 


“Sure,  Johnny  has  to  work  Christmas  .  .  .  You'll  want  to  im  lb 
paper  tomorrow,  won't  you?" 


Wedding  Bells 

PETER  CROMIE,  assistant  man¬ 
ager  of  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  printing  division,  son  of 
the  late  R.  J.  Cromie,  founder 
of  the  Sun,  and  Inez  Knight, 
former  Sun  staffer,  Dec.  10,  in 
Vancouver. 

Jean  Glass,  reporter  for  the 
Hollywood  ( Calif. )  Citizen- 
News,  in  its  San  Fernando  bu¬ 
reau,  and  James  R.  Potter,  city 
editor  of  San  Fernando  (Calif.) 
Reporter,  Dec.  3. 

Gil  Tarry  Karp,  special  sec¬ 
tions  department,  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications,  and  Gloria  Gendzier, 
Dec.  17,  in  New  York  City. 

Charles  Bela  Squires,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Wilton  (Conn.)  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  Elizabeth  Bridgers 
Daniels.  Dec.  18,  in  New  York 
City,  The  bride  is  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jonathan  Worth  Daniels, 
editor  of  Raleigh  (N,  C. )  News 
and  Observer. 

Martha  Cliatt,  news  editor 
of  the  Cartersville  (Ga. )  Trib- 
une-News,  and  James  Loyd 
Owens.  Dec.  21. 

a 

Mason  Peters  Weds 

Washington  —  Mason  Peters, 
one  of  the  seven  owners  of  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  under 
the  will  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Patter¬ 
son,  was  married  here  Dec.  15  to 
Miss  Janice  Ann  McLaughlin  of 
Chicago  and  Washington.  Peters 
is  night  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Herald. 

a 

Bert  Andrews  on  Air 

Washington  —  Bert  Andrews, 
chief  of  the  Washington  Bureau 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in 
1948,  inaugurated  a  series  of 
weekly  commentaries  on  the 
Washington  scene  over  ABC  and 
affiliated  stations  on  Saturday, 
Dec.  18.  at  7:15  P.M.,  EST, 
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'  Boston  Printer 
Unmasks  Sell' 

:  He's  a  Scholar 

.  Boston  —  For  14  month! 

>  George  F.  Brimlow  tapped  ai^ 
at  a  machine  in  the  composjnf 
:  room  of  the  Boston  Post,  a  quiA 
.  tactiturn  man  of  50  with  a  rtpo- 
tation  for  being  a  good  "type 
setter.” 

Proofreaders  relaxed  wfeo 
handling  a  galley-proof  bearii( 
the  Brimlow  slug,  for  his  wort 
showed  few  errors. 

After  hours,  he  joined  tta  i 
composing  room  gab  session 
but  he  told  little  about  himseH- 
until  he  quit  his  job  the  othe 
day,  after  14  months  with  the 
paper. 

Holds  Master's  Degto 

Then  it  was  discovered  Hut 
Brimlow  was  the  holder  of  i  ; 
Master's  degree,  and  that  M | 
one  of  the  nation’s  authoritie  j 
on  the  history  of  the  Westen 
Indians. 

Brimlow  had  come  to  Boston 
to  do  research  for  a  book  on 
Indian  lore.  He  had  taken  * 
job  on  the  morning  Post  so  thit  , 
he  would  have  his  aftem^ 
free.  After  finishing  a  nipt!  l 
work  in  the  composing  roontlu  | 
would  sleep  until  noon  and  thtt 
after  a  quick  breakfast  ^  ‘ 
would  hurry  off  to  CanAn^  I 
to  pore  through  books  in  t«  f 
Widener  Library  at  Harvardk 
at  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

He  revealed  his  secret  after 
he  had  resigned  and 
paring  to  return  to  Salt  use 
City,  where  he  lives. 

Brimlow  studied  in  th^  nni’ 
versitles,  and  he  worked  a*  > 
compositor  -  operator  to  nnatw 

his  studies.  He  has  held  a  ‘ 
card  ever  since  he  was  a  cow 
student. 

1 L I S  H  E  R  for  December  25, 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 


America  Is  Moving 
West  ...TO  STAY! 

Los  Ancceles  leads  the  nation  in 
the  construction  of  new  homes. 
Every  month,  thousands  of  new 
families  continue  to  pour  into 
this  area,  which  now  contains 
the  second  largest  number  of 
homes  in  the  United  States. 


Ranking  second  in  number  of  families 
. . .  it's  Amerka's  third  largest  market! 


Get  the  Facts  on 
LOS  ANGELES 


The  Research  Department 
of  The  Times  has  completed 
a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  Los  Anfteleg  market — in¬ 
cluding  studies  of  population 
trends,  sales  analyses,  buyinir 
habits,  routes,  etc.  These  val¬ 
uable  studies  are  outlined  in 
the  booklet  "Los  Angreles — 
City  Without  I.imits.” 

Write  The  Times  to- 
day  for  your  h  REE  copy. 


Third  in  total  number  of  people  .  .  .  now  second  in  total 
number  of  families — the  Los  Angeles  market  continues 
to  grow.  Already  this  dynamic  market  offers  sales  op¬ 
portunities  for  family  purchases  second  only  to  New 
York!  Clothing,  food,  home  furnishings,  drugs,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  accessories,  farm  equipment  —  name  any 
product  or  service  you  will — Los  Angeles  should  now 
command  major  attention  from  every  advertiser.  And 
to  reach  this  market  most  effectively,  tell  your  story  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  —  largest  home-delivered  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  West. 


Circulation— ABC  Audit  Re¬ 
port  for  twelve  months  end- 
inir  March  31.  1»48:  Daily, 
401,111;  Sunday,  773,726. 
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Leo,  Jo  and  Ritz 
Of  Chicago  Press 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO— The  Fischer  Bros., 
are  not  in  the  automotive  in¬ 
dustry,  nor  are  they  in  show 
business.  They  are  three  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapermen,  each  of 
whom  has  demonstrated  talent 
in  his  chosen  held. 

Leo,  elder  member  of  the  trio, 
is  sports  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American.  Jo  is  a  car¬ 
toonist,  whose  ‘‘From  Nine  to 
Five”  panel  is  a  bell  ringer  for 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  Maurice  ( Ritz )  is  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 


of  the  National  Professional  Bas¬ 
ketball  League. 

Leo  helped  to  bring  about  the 
Monday  Quarterback  Club, 
which  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  promotions  staged  by 
the  Herald-American  and  today 
is  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  It  is  held  each  Mon¬ 
day  noon  for  eight  weeks  during 
the  college  football  season  and 
this  year  attracted  a  capacity 
crowd  of  more  than  1,100  each 
week. 

Quarterback  Club  speakers 
are  leading  coaches,  athletic  di- 


The  Fischer  Brothers,  each  with  his  favorite  newspaper,  left  to  right 
Leo,  sports  editor.  Chicago  Herald-American;  Jo,  cartoonist,  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Syndicate  and  Maurice  (Ritz),  assistant  city  ediloi, 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Native  Chicagoans 

Each  is  a  native  of  Chicago 
and  a  graduate  of  Lane 
High  School.  At  one  time,  all 
three  worked  together  on  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Eaminer — 
Leo  in  sports.  Jo  in  the  art  de¬ 
partment,  and  Maurice  as  a  copy- 
boy. 

At  that  time,  complains  Ritz, 
“everybody  either  called  me  Leo 
or  Jo.  I  was  never  known  by 
my  right  name.”  Ritz,  however, 
takes  pride  in  having  begun  as 
a  copyboy  for  the  old  Chicago 
Herald  when  James  Keeley  was 
editor,  Arthur  Clark,  city  edi¬ 
tor,  and  a  former  Army  sergeant. 
John  Morrison,  a  hard-boiled 
Spanish-American  war  vet,  was 
in  charge  of  copyboys. 

Leo  began  newspaper  work  as 
a  copyboy  for  the  old  Chicago 
Examiner.  He  later  transferred 
to  the  sports  department  at  $8 
a  week,  “plus  passes.”  His  early 
sports  writing  career  was  cut 
short,  however,  by  a  hitch  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  I.  While 
at  Great  Lakes,  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Great  Lakes  Bulle¬ 
tin,  when  Gil  Parker,  famed 
sports  writer,  was  editor-in- 
chief. 

A  Great  Lakes  Journalist 

Fischer  teamed  up  with  sev¬ 
eral  other  Great  Lakes  journal¬ 
ists.  His  roonunates  included 
Russell  ( Buck )  Crouse,  who  was 
later  to  w  r  i  t  e  ‘  ‘Life  With 
Father  ;  Syl  Mlartin,  who  be¬ 
came  a  United  Press  executive; 
Garrett  Price,  who  now  draws 
covers  for  the  New  Yorker;  and 
Aaron  K.  Stiles,  who  was  a  col¬ 
onel  in  charge  of  the  Rock  Island 
arensal  during  the  last  war. 

Leo  returned  to  the  Examiner 
after  the  war,  later  going  to  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Journal 
and  then  quitting  newspapers 
for  a  time  to  write  advertising 
and  to  sell  printing.  He  soon 
returned,  however,  joining  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  as 
a  rewriteman  and  later  becom¬ 
ing  a  sports  writer  in  1923, 
under  Eddie  Geiger.  He  helped 
to  organize  the  Amateur  Softball 
Association,  serving  as  president 
from  1933-39,  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  starting  the  annual 
College  A1 1  -  S  t  a  r  Basketball 
Classic  in  1940.  For  a  time,  he 
was  president  and  commissioner 
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rectors  and  other  sports  person¬ 
alities  from  college  and  profes¬ 
sional  teams.  The  audience  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  400  of  whom  make 
season  reservations.  This  year, 
a  new  feature,  “The  Prep  Star 
of  the  Week,”  was  introduced. 
By  polling  coaches  and  officials 
each  week  for  the  boy  who  stood 
out  in  the  40  high  school  games 
played  in  the  Chicago  area,  the 
H-A  was  able  to  present  the 
star  and  his  coach  each  Monday. 

A  flashback  to  the  Fischer 
household  reveals  that  while  the 
boys  were  living  at  home,  they 
seldom  saw  each  other,  or  took 
time  to  talk  shop.  Each  worked 
different  hours  and  Mother 
Fischer  never  knew  when  to  ex¬ 
pect  all  three  home  for  dinner 
the  same  night. 

Maurice,  youngest  of  the 
clan  takes  great  delight  in  rib¬ 
bing  his  brother.  Leo.  as  “the 
father  of  softball.”  While  Leo 
was  busy  with  ASA,  writing 
a  softball  rule  book  and  text 
on  how*  to  play  the  game,  Ritz 
organized  the  Press-Radio  Soft- 
ball  League  of  Chicago. 

Two  Are  Rival  Pitchers 

The  two  brothers  have  hooked 
up  in  many  a  “pitchers’  duel” 
when  the  Daily  News  and  Her- 
old-American  teams  play  each 
other.  Ritz  always  managed  to 
outpitch  his  brother,  even 
though  he  claims  “Leo  tried  to 
cross  me  up  by  writing  the 
rules  for  righthanders,  while 
I  am  a  southpaw.” 

Ritz  recalls  that  early  in  his 
copyboy  career  at  the  Herald, 
he  started  for  home  one  morn¬ 
ing  at  2  o’clock,  only  to  have 
Editor  Keeley  tell  him  to  get 
some  hot  coffee.  Ritz  protested 
that  he  was  through  work  and 
ready  to  go  home.  Keeley  re¬ 
plied;  “You  are  not  through 
here  until  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do.” 

One  of  Ritz’s  first  “assign¬ 
ments”  was  to  get  Jack  Lait  a 
pack  of  Home  Run  cigarettes 
(20  for  10  cents).  Years  later, 
Ritz  and  Jack  were  in  a  poker 
game  and  Ritz  won  the  pot  from 
Lait.  ‘Tve  finally  got  even  with 
you  for  not  giving  me  a  tip  for 
getting  your  cigarettes,”  chuc¬ 
kled  Ritz. 

Ritz  entered  the  University  of 


Illinois,  where  he  worked  on  the 
mini  student  daily,  when  Ben 
Kartman,  later  of  the  Daily 
News  and  now  with  Esquire 
magazine,  was  editor.  He_  ma¬ 
jored  in  history  and  political 
science,  graduating  from  the 
university  in  1924.  He  took  his 
“journalism  degree”  at  the  City 
News  Bureau,  doing  night  po¬ 
lice  and  later  covering  Criminal 
Courts  over  a  period  of  three 
years,  before  joining  the  Daily 
News. 

Brooks  Beitler  hired  him  to 
work  in  the  financial  depart¬ 
ment.  where  he  began  to  learn 
economics  which  he  had  shun¬ 
ned  in  college.  In  1933,  Demp¬ 
ster  MacMurphy  needed  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  and  Ritz  was  assigned  the 
job.  He  helped  to  arrange, 
among  other  things,  the  “Daily 
News  of  the  Air”  over  WMAQ. 
It  was  a  program  featuring  men 
who  made  news  being  inter¬ 
viewed  by  Daily  News  men  who 
wrote  it. 

Ritz  left  promotion  to  become 
real  estate  editor  for  three 
years  before  he  finally  got  his 
wish  under  Hal  O’Flaherty, 
then  managing  editor,  to  do  gen¬ 
eral  assignments. 

He  soon  “gravitated”  to  night 
city  editor  and  editor  of  the 
Indiana  edition.  In  the  latter 
capacity,  he  made  a  flight  to 
South  Bend  to  cover  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  local  airport  to  ma¬ 
jor  airlines. 

Bride  Loses  Bet 

On  the  20-minute  flight  back 
to  Chicago,  Ritz  was  chatting 
with  a  United  Airlines  stew¬ 
ardess  and  official  who  bet  the 
young  lady  a  dinner  that  she 
would  be  married  within  a  year 
— a  deadline  with  which  she  em¬ 
phatically  disagreed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  the  bet. 

Ritz  married  Elvera  Lampe, 
the  stewardess  who  made  the 
bet.  within  the  year — only  lo 
find  himself  a  private  in  the 
Army  six  weeks  after  his  wed¬ 
ding! 

He  had  applied  for  a  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  Navy  as  a  public 
relations  officer.  The  admiral 
in  charge,  however,  despite  the 
fact  that  his  and  Ritz’s  boss  was 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Col. 
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Frank  Knox ) ,  ruled  that  Fischer 
didn’t  have  enough  experience 
for  public  relations.  Ritz  was 
inducted  into  the  Army,  assigned 
to  an  air  base  at  Daniels  Field. 
Augusta,  Ga.,  where  he  was 
given  a  permanent  assignment 
in  intelligence  and  public  re 
lations. 

He  left  the  Army  as  a  sergeant 
when  the  Daily  News  asked  for 
his  release  in  1943. 

Jo  Fischer  decided  early  in 
life  that  he  wanted  to  become 
a  cartoonist,  so  he  sent  awa; 
his  first  payment  for  a  corre 
spondence  course  in  cartooning 
He  learned  very  quickly,  how¬ 
ever.  that  he  needed  more  than 
postage  stamps  to  become  a 
successful  cartoonist. 

He  later  attended  art  school 
at  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 
and  later  studied  cartooning  at 
the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fino 
Arts  under  the  late  Billy  De- 
Beck,  creator  of  “Barney  Goo¬ 
gle.” 

Started  As  Office  Boy 

His  first  newspaper  job  was 
as  officeboy  for  the  old  Chicago 
Evening  Post.  “I  drew  pictures 
of  all  the  Post  executives,  so 
they  thought  I  should  be  an 
artist  and  moved  me  into  the 
art  department  at  $11  a  weeh.’ 
said  Jo. 

From  there  he  went  lo  the 
Examiner,  where  he  did  general 
art  work  and  cartoons,  attract¬ 
ing  attention  of  Walter  Howey. 
then  managing  editor.  Jo  left 
the  Examiner  for  newspaper 
syndicate  work  for  a  few  yean, 
but  later  returned  to  the  Amer 
ican  to  do  sports  cartoons  and 
general  art  work.  This  led  to 
Howey  suggesting  to  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  that  Fischer 
come  lo  New  York  where  he 
worked  as  an  assistant  to  Jimmy 
(“They’ll  Do  It  Every  Time"' 
Hatlo. 

With  the  inception  of  ^ 
shall  Field’s  Chicago  Sun,  Fisch¬ 
er  developed  “From  Nine  to 
Five,”  a  panel  which  is  now  ap* 
pearing  in  73  newspapers. 

Jo  is  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  CJartoonists  Society,  u 
married  and  has  one  child,  who. 
he  says,  shows  some  talerit  ^ 
art.  “He  loves  to  erase  things, 
said  Jo. 
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Sing 

for  your  supper 
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YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  OWN  A  GUITAR  or  a  ter¬ 
rific  tenor  voice  to  serenade  your  advertiser. 

You  can  do  it  just  as  easily  —  and  probably 
more  efficiently — in  your  own  kind  of  way,  via 
the  printed  word.  And,  it  will  sound  like  the 
sweetest  song  ever  crooned. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  good  reasons  why  you 
should  be  serenading,  too.  Today,  when  paper 
and  production  costs  are  on  the  up-grade  and 
wages  are  eve  rincreasing,  you  need  more  than 
ever  to  keep  the  linage  that  is  the  lifeblood 


of  your  newspaper.  And  remember,  there’s  a 
choir  of  salesmen  from  other  media  under 
your  advertiser’s  window  all  the  time. 

Your  serenade  should  take  the  shape  of  a  domi¬ 
nant  promotion  program — one  that  sings  a 
song  of  facts  and  figures  about  your  market 
and  your  newspaper. 

AND  THE  BEST  PLACE  TO  START  this  program 
is  in  Editor  &  Publisher  —  the  newspaper 
about  newspapers — your  kind  of  medium,  where 
the  men  who  spend  the  important  money  in 
newspapers  will  read  about  it  first. 


^  Servieen  your  prenent  euMtomera  .  .  . 
ruUivatea  new  Sriendu  tor  the  future. 
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The  FLORIDA  MARKET  is  a  GROWING  MARKET 


North  Carolina 
Daily  Grew 
From  $37  Start 

By  Randolph  S.  Hancock 


Henry  Moscow  Wins 
N.  Y.  Guild  Presidency 

Henry  Moscow,  New  York 
Post  Home  News  reporter,  wat 
elected  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York  in 
the  recent  annual  balloting,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  Re 
polled  3,237  votes  to  1,837  poU^ 
by  William  Corley  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

Moscow  succeeds  George 
Holmes,  New  York  Daily  Newt, 
who  resigned  because  of  illness. 
Moscow  led  a  Guild  Unity  ticket 
which  won  all  offices  against  a 
Rank-and-File  slate.  The  victors 
claimed  their  opponents  were 
supported  by  the  leftist  bloc. 

Thomas  J.  Murphy  was  re¬ 
elected  executive  vicepresident 
over  Irving  Gilman,  a  guild  o^ 
ganizer;  and  John  E.  Deegan, 
incumbent  secretary  -  treasurer, 
defeated  Miss  Jerre  Smoot,  Net® 
York  Times. 


Kannapolis,  N.  C.  —  Twenty- 
one  years  ago,  19-year-old  James 
L.  Moore,  fired  with  zeal  and 
a  yearning  to 
become  a  pub¬ 
lisher,  bought  a 
$37.50  second¬ 
hand  portable 
typewriter,  and 
a  ream  of  copy 
paper. 

That  was  the 
physical  begin¬ 
ning  of  the 
Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  now  one  of 
North  Carolina’s 
prosperous  a  f  - 
ternoon  newspa¬ 
pers. 

While  those  few  words  bridge 
the  gap  between  that  day  when 
the  eight-page  weekly  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  and  the  time 
when  it  entered  the  daily  field 
on  Feb.  20,  1938,  they  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story. 

“My  operating  headquarters 
for  the  typewriter,”  Moore 
smiled,  “was  a  spare  room  at 
my  parents’  home.  I  bought 
that  old  typewriter  on  a  $3  a 
month  installment  plan.  When 
I  got  set  up  in  that  extra  room. 
I  wrote  all  the  news,  sold  sub¬ 
scriptions,  wrote  and  sold  all 
the  advertisements,  and  wrote 
the  headlines  for  the  news 
stories." 

Carrier.  Too 

Once  this  task  was  done,  he 
carried  the  copy  to  the  Salis¬ 
bury  (N.  C.)  Post  where  the 
paper  was  printed.  He  brought 
the  papers  back  to  Kannapolis, 
a  distance  of  about  17  miles,  and 
delivered  them. 

This  business  continued  for 
about  two  years.  In  1929,  Moore 
married  Betty  Propst,  and  the 
$37.50  portable  was  moved  to 
her  home.  The  Propsts’  dining 
room  became  a  mailing  room. 

Kannapolis  then  was  a  bust¬ 
ling  mill  village,  with  about 
7,500  population. 

When  the  depression  struck, 
J.  D.  Sherrill,  of  the  Concord 
Tribune  gave  Moore  encourage¬ 
ment  and  printed  the  Independ¬ 
ent  for  him.  In  1931,  another 
young  man,  Lawrence  Cilliam, 
joined  Moore  in  the  venture. 
Cilliam  is  now  advertising 
manager. 

By  1935  the  Independent  had 
a  real  plant  and  had  stepped 
up  to  a  semi-weekly.  In  1937  it 
went  to  a  tri-weekly,  and  moved 
into  a  new  home  on  North  Main 
Street.  The  following  year,  it 
became  the  Daily  Independent. 
In  1946  the  building  was  en¬ 
larged  to  twice  its  former  size. 

During  the  past  two  years  the 
Independent  has  spent  more 
than  $80,000  in  new  equipment. 
It  has  one  of  the  most  complete 
photo-engraving  plants  in  the 
state.  'The  payroll  personnel 
numbers  43;  there  are  80  carrier 
boys,  and  21  paid  country  corre¬ 
spondents. 

Kannapolis  has  grown,  too. 
It  has  a  population  of  28,500. 


TWO-SECTION  PAPERS  NOW 

A  new  36-page  Goss  Duplex  Unitubular,  housed  in  a  new  addition, 
has  enabled  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ont.)  Record  to  go  into  two 
sections  and  anchor  regular  features,  much  to  the  pleasure  of  read¬ 
ers.  Anthony  Bieth,  foreground.  Record  employe  since  1888,  started 
the  new  press.  His  audience  included  (left  to  right)  John  F.  Motz, 
publisher;  W.  J.  Besserer,  mechanical  superintendent,  and  T.  H.  Kay, 
business  manager. 


Moore 


pLORIDIANS  dug  deep  into  their  pjy  envelopes  in  1940  and  came 
up  with  $524,000,000  in  wages  and  salaries. 

Last  year,  Floridians  opened  pay  envelopes  that  contained  more 
than  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars — nearly  three  times  the 
1940  total. 

Give  higher  wjgcs  credit  for  a  portion  of  it,  if  you  like,  but 
the  fact  still  remains  that  the  bulk  of  this  huge  payroll  increase  is 
due  to  Florida's  amasing  business,  industrial  and  agricultural 
growth. 

The  Florida  market  it  a  growing  year  'round  market.  And  the 
comprehensive  coverage  delivered  by  Florida's  three  big  morning 
dailies  makes  it  easy  and  economical  for  you  to  reach  78*^o  of 
Florida's  effective  buying  income. 

For  matimum  return  when  you  go  into  the  Florida  market,  go 
into  the  Florida  Times*Union,  the  Miami  Herald  and  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune. 

“from  20  to  tOO  per  leitt  tn  of  tiortJ^’i  6*  tonnttes. 
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Editor  Aims  His  Pen 
At  Those  Who  Mislead 


little  rock,  Ark. — Arkansas, 

since  the  turn  of  the  centuo^, 
has  done  much  to  shake  off  its 
reputation  as  a  hillbilly  hang¬ 
out  and  establish  itself  as  a  state 
«  of  balanced  industry  and  agri- 
f  culture.  It  is  impossible  to 
measure  the  part  John  Nether- 
land  Heiskell,  76,  has  played  in 
I  that  transformation. 

But  as  editor  of  the  Arkansas 
i  Gazette  since  he  and  two  others 
;  purchased  it  in  1902,  his  voice 
i,  has  been  heard  often  and  strong- 
ly  through  his  editorial  columns. 
Those  editorials,  until  recently 
often  written  in  longhand,  have 
needled  a  reluctant  politician, 
chastized  an  irresponsible  cor¬ 
poration  or  spanked  inefficient 
law  enforcement  officers  when¬ 
ever  he  thought  Arkansas  was 
losing  anything  because  of  the 
actions  of  any  one. 

By  the  same  token,  he  has 
handed  out  praise  and  editorial 
co-operation  to  those  persons 
and  those  institutions  he  be¬ 
lieved  were  contributing  to  the 
state’s  progress. 

One  of  his  earliest  series  of 
criticisms  was  leveled  against 
colorful  and  powerful  Arkansas 
Governor  Jeff  Davis,  the  only 
man  to  hold  the  state's  highest 
office  for  three  terms  and  who 
Heiskell  now  says  had  the  most 
powerful  personality  and  best 
“machine”  of  any  Arkansas  poli¬ 
tician  during  his  lifetime. 

Heikell’s  blasts  against  Davis, 
began  soon  after  he  came  to  the 
Gazette,  were  aroused  because 
of  Davis-sponsored  state  anti¬ 
trust  legislation  which  event¬ 
ually  cause  all  fire  insurance 
companies  to  leave  the  state. 
Heiskell  insisted  the  laws  were 
too  stringent.  His  stand  was  up¬ 
held  when  subsequent  modifying 
legislation  was  enacted. 

But  his  final  answer  came  in 
a  unique  way  when  the  then 
Senator  Davis  died  in  office  Jan. 
3,  1913.  Governor  Donaghey 
forthwith  appointed  Heiskell  to 
fill  the  short  incomplete  term 
from  Jan.  6-29.  Heiskell  is 
probably  the  only  former  U.  S. 
Senator  not  now  known  by  that 
title. 


Philosophy  in  Senate 
Although  his  Senate  term  was 
the  second  shortest  in  history, 
his  combination  maiden-fare- 
well  address  achieved  national 
notice.  In  it  he  revealed  his 
editorial  and  personal  philos¬ 
ophy. 

Referring  to  his  constituents 
—  dubbed  with  the  uncouth 
I®™  of  ‘redneck’  and  ‘hill- 
billy,  ” — he  said  they  are  ‘‘the 
very  foundation  course  of  the 
strength  of  human  society,  who 
work  at  the  trades  of  the  coun¬ 
tryside  or  cultivate  small  farms 
in  the  sweat  of  their  own  brows, 
whose  greatest  interests  in  this 
world  are  home,  family,  school 
and  their  country.” 

"If  these  men  are  misled,  the 
auit  IS  not  so  much  with  them 
as  With  him  who  perverts  his 


talents  and  abuses  his  powers  to 
play  upon  their  honest  hearts 
and  open  minds,”  he  said. 

He  has  kept  his  keen  eyes 
open  and  his  analytical  eyes 
poised  during  subsequent  years 
to  make  editorial  note  of  those 
politicians  and  other  Arkansans 
who,  in  his  opinion,  might  mis¬ 
lead  citizens  of  the  state.  He  has 
launched  no  bitter,  personal  at¬ 
tacks  against  any  of  them  but 
his  calm,  logical  reasoning  in  his 
editorials  has  needled  several 
politicians  into  quickly  spent 
cries  of  fury. 

That  his  editorials  have  been 
read  and  his  arguments  accepted 
was  perhaps  most  dramatically 
demonstrated  during  recent  gen¬ 
eral  elections  when  Arkansans 
also  voted  on  several  initiated 
acts  and  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments. 

Heiskell  has  long  felt  that  the 
average  voter  will  not  or  does 
not  have  time  to  read  and  un¬ 
derstand  lengthy  acts  or  amend¬ 
ments.  He  has  accordingly  run 
front  page  editorials  discussing 
them  and  “advising,”  as  he  puts 
it,  how  to  vote. 

His  “advice”  on  a  half  dozen 
acts  and  amendments  was  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  to  the  letter  in 
November  elections  and  the 
state  went  for  Truman  as  he 
suggested  it  should  while  other 
southern  editors  were  in  the 
Dewey  or  Thurmond  column. 

Even  more  conclusive  proof 
that  his  editorials  are  read  was 
demonstrated  by  the  vote  on  a 
proposal  to  move  local  option 
liquor  elections  up  to  the  time 
of  general  elections.  Heiskell,  on 
one  of  few  such  occasions,  strad¬ 
dled  the  fence  on  the  proposal 
saying  to  move  the  election 
would  make  things  easier  for 
wet  forces  and  to  allow  them  to 
be  called  at  any  time  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  dry  cause. 

Voting  was  so  close  on  the 
measure  that  it  was  not  until 
after  official  certification  that  it 
was  declared  defeated.  Most 
precincts  had  only  a  few  vote 
difference.  One  tied.  100-100. 

'I’ll  Believe  It  in  the  Gazette' 

His  insistance  on  accurate,  de¬ 
tailed  reporting  in  his  paper  has 
led  to  the  somewhat  common 
saying  in  Arkansas  (the  Gazette 
has  a  statewide  circulation)  that 
“I’ll  believe  it  when  I  see  it  in 
the  Gazette.” 

The  tall,  lean  and  scholarly 
Heiskell  believes  a  newspaper 
thrives  on  competition.  His  be¬ 
lief  in  this  is  so  strong  that 
when  he  acquired  the  Little 
Rock  afternoon  paper,  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Democrat,  some  years 
ago,  he  quickly  disposed  of  it 
and  divorced  the  Gazette  from 
any  control.  He  does  not  even 
recall  the  date  of  the  event  now. 

He  frowns  on  disinterested 
corporate  control  of  newspapers 
and  has  turned  down  several 
prospective  buyers  for  his  large¬ 
ly  because  he  has  felt  they  will 
not  give  the  paper  the  “soul”  he 
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I.  N.  Heiskell 

believes  it  now  has.  He  has 
described  himself  to  his  family 
as  the  “conscience”  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette. 

Although  reared  in  the  “old 
school”  South,  Heiskell  indicated 
he  did  not  intend  to  overlook 
the  younger,  more  liberal  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  area  when  he  hired 
Harry  Ashmore  as  editor  of  the 
editorial  page.  Although  Ash¬ 
more  brought  down  the  bitter 
ire  of  many  wealthy  and  influ¬ 
ential  Arkansans  when  he  be¬ 
came  personally  identified  with 
the  Gazette’s  fight  against  the 
States  Rights  Democrats  and  for 
equal  opportunities  (within  seg¬ 
regation)  for  Negroes,  Heiskell 
has  backed  him  completely.  His 
faith  in  Ashmore  was  perhaps 
indicated  when  he  recently 
named  him  executive  editor. 

Complementary  Forces 

Heiskell  and  Ashmore  are 
complementary  editorial  forces. 
They  are  often  observed  pains¬ 
takingly  going  over  each  other’s 
editorials  and  the  best  in  each, 
tempered  by  the  influence  of 
the  other,  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  result. 

Heiskell’s  office  is  unbeliev¬ 
ably  cluttered  with  studies  on 
every  facet  of  Arkansas  and 
U.  S.  history.  His  wife  once 
urged  him  to  clean  it  up  “be¬ 
cause  it’s  positively  unhealthy.” 

“Yes,  I  guess  that’s  why  I  died 
so  young,”  still-spry  Heiskell  is 
said  to  have  replied. 

Buried  under  many  books  in 
his  office  is  a  small  air  condi¬ 
tioner.  Heiskell  is  reputed  to 
use  it  somewhat  like  an  old  pot¬ 
bellied  stove.  When  he  gets 
warm,  he  turns  on  the  machine, 
extends  his  palm  to  the  air, 
“cools  down,”  turns  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  resumes  work. 

Heiskell’s  sly  humor  often 
turns  up  in  the  form  of  short 
notes  on  the  city  room  bulletin 
board.  One,  after  a  recent 
crime  wave,  said:  “Christian 
civilization  in  Arkansas  has 
reached  a  low  level  when  these 
horrible,  revolting  sex  crimes 
continue  to  be  committed  on  the 
Democrat’s  time.  JNH.” 

Heiskell  has  been  a  newspa¬ 
perman  for  55  years,  having 
gone  to  work  as  a  reporter  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  following  his 
graduation  from  the  University 
of  Tennessee.  He  progressed 
through  work  as  city  editor  of 
several  southern  dailies,  to 
Louisville  (Ky.)  AP  bureau 
chief  and  thence  to  the  Gazette 
which  he  has  edited  for  the  past 
46  years. 


More  Comments 
On  E&P  Press 
Study  Idea 

Following  are  further  com¬ 
ments  received  this  week  on  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  proposal  to 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchins  for  a  news- 
papermen-laymen  study  group 
and  his  counter-suggestion: 

Hopes  for  Something 
Between  the  Two 
Philip  L.  Graham 
Publisher,  The  Washington  Post 
WE  OUGHT  to  welcome  explor¬ 
ation  of  all  devices  that  could 
broaden  public  understanding  of 
the  role  of  a  free  press  in  a  &ee 
country.  Some  independent  re¬ 
view  commission  may  prove 
helpful  in  that  respect.  There  is 
quite  a  gap  between  Chancellor 
Hutchins’  elaborate  apparatus 
and  your  suggestion.  I  hope  your 
preliminary  committee  can  dis¬ 
cover  some  middle  arrangement 
which  will  be  worth  testing. 

Important  for  Some 
Continuing  Study 
Ralph  McGUl 

Editor,  Atlanta  Constitution 
I  VERY  much  hope  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  for  a  committee  to  work 
with  Dr.  Hutchins  may  be 
adopted.  I  think  it  necessary 
that  newspapers  continue  to  ex¬ 
amine  themselves.  I  sometimes 
think  we  are  too  sensitive  about 
it.  I  was  not  one  of  those  who 
objected  too  violently  to  the 
original  Hutchins  study,  al¬ 
though  some  of  its  conclusions 
did  seem  in  error.  I  think  it  im¬ 
portant  that  some  sort  of  con¬ 
tinuing  study  be  had  and  also 
important  that  newspapers  not 
forget  that  the  right  of  criticism 
is  not  there's  alone. 

Study  Would  Benefit 
Public  and  Press 
From  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
editorial 

WE  GATHER  that  there  is  to  be 
at  least  one  Hutchins-EniTOR 
&  Publisher  get-together.  Since 
there  is  a  possibility  that  funds 
may  be  forthcoming  from  a  pri¬ 
vate  endowment  interested  in 
public  affairs,  there  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  this  may  lead  to  a 
more  ambitious  undertaking.  It 
would  be  a  boon  to  all  if  argu¬ 
ments  about  the  press  were 
taken  out  of  the  realm  of  passion 
and  prejudice  and  founded  on 
hard  facts.  Such  a  study  would 
benefit  both  the  public  and  the 
press. 

■ 

Engineer  Named 

Earl  E.  Eldredge  has  been 
appointed  chief  Engineer  of 
Press  Wireless  Manufacturing 
Co..  Inc.,  of  Hicksville,  N.  Y. 
and  West  Newton,  Mass.,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  T. 
Mitchell  Hastings,  Jr.,  president. 
The  company  is  designing  and 
building  radio  communications 
system  equipment  and  special 
electronic  devices  for  the  Army 
Signal  Corps.  Navy,  Air  Forces, 
the  United  Nations  and  several 
foreign  governments. 
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Family  Features  Still 
Season’s  Leaders 


By  Ogden  J,  Rochelle 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  at  Teachers 
College.  Columbia  University,  a 
teacher  with  a 
high  energy 
quotient,  has 
been  projecting 
his  message  be-  ■ 

yond  the  walls  m 

of  the  classroom  PPr. 

for  years.  His  . 

latest  projec- 
tion,  which  sur-  / 

prised  him  be- 
cause  its  ^BBB^^P 

quick  success,  is  1^ 

a  little  column, 

“The  Family  _  . 
Scrapbook,*’  dis-  Oabome 
tributed  to  60  newspapers  by 
United  Feature  Syndicate. 

The  feature,  one  year  old  next 
March,  is  illustrated  with  ap¬ 
pealing  drawings  of  children,  oc¬ 
casionally  other  members  of  a 
typical  family,  and  often  dia¬ 
grams  of  things  to  do  or  make. 
Phil  Brady.  UFS  promotion  di¬ 
rector.  is  the  artist. 

A  Practical  Adviser 
Dr.  Osborne's  “Scrapbook"  is 
designed  for  a  one-column  illus¬ 
tration  and  a  page  of  typewrit¬ 
ten  copy.  Translated,  it  runs  in 
La  Prensa  in  New  York  and  Rio 
de  Janeiro  O  Jornal.  The  brev¬ 
ity  and  authenticity  of  the  col¬ 
umn  have  caused  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  clip 
the  column  from  the  Washington 
iD.  C. )  Post  and  distribute  it  to 
family  life  specialists  in  21 
states,  where  it  is  used  in  group 
instructor  scrapbooks. 

Dr.  Osborne  is  no  high-flown 
psychic,  but  a  very  practical 
child  and  family  relations  ad¬ 


viser  of  more  than  20  years  ex¬ 
perience. 

"Times  change  but  youngsters 
don’t."  his  column  says.  “Today's 
crop  is  as  interested  in  going 
barefoot  as  we  were.” 

His  only  objective  in  the 
"Scrapbook,"  he  says,  is  "to  de¬ 
velop  family  life,  not  by  moral¬ 
izing  but  by  suggestion,  and  to 
improve  the  parent-child  rela¬ 
tionship." 

Osborne  went  to  New  York  in 
1926  and  since  has  been  af- 
flliated.  in  one  capacity  or  an¬ 
other,  with  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  did  graduate  work  in 
psychology  and  settlement  work 
on  the  East  side.  He  directed 
recreation  and  coached  basket¬ 
ball.  and  when  one  looks  up  at 
his  6-foot-7  it  is  easy  to  guess 
what  position  he  played  at  Po¬ 
mona  ( Calif. )  College. 

China  Assignment 

In  '46  and  ’47,  he  was  in  China 
with  his  wife,  where  they  were 
child  welfare  consultants  for 
United  Service  to  China  ( the 
group  headed  by  Henry  Luce.) 
During  most  of  their  married 
years  and  the  time  when  he  was 
perfecting  himself  as  a  teacher, 
Osborne  has  been  aided  by  his 
wife.  Mrs.  Osborne  continued 
with  her  profession,  public 
health  nurse,  until  recently,  tak¬ 
ing  time  out  only  when  their 
children  were  babies.  They 
have  twin  daughters,  now  sopho¬ 
mores  at  Antioch,  and  a  son 
ready  for  college. 

Surprise  Marriage 

COMIC-STRIP  fans  have  seen 

Buz  Sawyer,  the  adventurer 
created  for  King  Featrues  Syn¬ 


dicate  by  Roy  Crane,  skirt  dan¬ 
gerously  close  to  death  or  mar¬ 
riage,  and  always  come  out  un¬ 
scathed.  Not  so  on  Dec.  13, 
when  Sawyer  married  his  old- 
time  sweetheart.  Christy  Jami¬ 
son. 

The  event  made  society  and 
feature  pages  in  dozens  of  news¬ 
papers.  In  the  Danville  (Ky. ) 
Advocate  Messenger  it  ran  page 
one.  as  it  did  in  the  Augusta 
( Ga. )  Chronicle,  where  the  edi¬ 
tor  also  had  the  cartoonist  draw 
a  special  full  length  panel  of 
the  couple  completely  decked 
out  in  their  wedding  regalia. 

Salute  to  Carlson 

WALLACE  CARLSON,  Chicago 

cartoonist,  is  subject  of  a  cen- 
terspread  by  Chester  W.  Cleve¬ 
land  in  December  Quill,  Sigma 
Delia  Chi's  monthly  maga¬ 
zine. 

Carlson  is  rounding  out  his 
25th  year  as  co-producer  with 
the  late  Sol  Hess  of  “The 
Nebbs."  distributed  by  Bell 
Syndidate.  He  also  is  sole  crea¬ 
tor  of  the  panel.  “Mostly  Ma- 
larky,"  which  had  its  debut  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  April. 
1946. 

Inez  Robb,  Columnist 

INEZ  ROBB.  International  News 

Service’s  prize-winning  travel¬ 
ing  reporter,  will  take  over  the 
INS  column,  “Assignment: 
America.”  beginning  with  the 
Jan.  3  release. 

The  style  and  format  of  the 
column,  formerly  done  by  Ken¬ 
neth  Dixon,  who  will  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  assignment, 
will  be  changed  to  fit  the  Inez 
Robb  style,  which  has  won  her 
fame  and  prizes. 

Dixon  dealt  mostly  with 
Washington,  Congress,  veterans, 
and  politics.  Mrs.  Robb  will  go 
in  for  travels.  America  will  be 
her  beat.  In  addition  to  the  col¬ 
umn.  Mrs.  Robb  will  continue  to 
cover  big  news  assignments  for 
INS. 


Journalistic  Courage 

WHEN  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrerdij. 

cussed  with  William  Hu 
sales  manager  of  Press  Aiiuna 
the  advisability  of  going  ahMH 
with  his  idea  for  the  Dec  u 
column,  he  knew  fears.  Mownr 
felt,  momentarily,  the  queinw 
that  beset  all  writers  who  an 
contemplating  fearlessly  writini 
on  a  subject  that  may  b*  uiC 
popular. 

Mowrer  kept  his  integrity 
The  column  went  out.  It  nid 
that  the  “UN  draft  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  is  at  odds  with 
American  tradition,  practice  and 
ideals.” 

Mowrer  took  issue  with  a 
“welfare  State.” 

"As  a  shepherd.  I  find  I  still 
prefer  the  Lord  to  Uncle  Sam." 
he  closed. 

Far  from  making  Mowrer  un- 
popuiar.  the  column  was  picked 
up  by  nearly  all  PA  clients  and 
by  many  non-clients.  In  the 
Washington  Post,  Herbert  EUis- 
ton  featured  it  editorially.  Car- 
roll  Binder  of  the  Minneapolis 
<  Minn. )  Tribune  made  it  the 
lead  editorial. 

Pondom  Notes 

JULIA  SZE's  five-day  a  week 

column.  “Of  Many  Things," 
becomes  a  Press  Features  re¬ 
lease  Jan.  3.  Born  in  China. 
Julia  Sze  writes  for  the  woman's 
page  but  is  as  readable  to  men 
Daughter  of  Sao-Ke  Alfred  &e. 
China's  foremost  ambassador, 
she  is  at  home  in  diplomatic  cir¬ 
cles.  in  Hollywood,  and  on 
Broadway  where  she  has  been 
designer  for  many  distinguish^ 
productions.  She  was  educaM 
at  Cornell,  the  Sorbonne,  and 
the  University  of  London. . . . 

A  detective  strip,  “Buck 
Ryan."  of  the  London  Daily  Mir¬ 
ror  is  being  syndicated  in  Amer 
ica  by  Transatlantic  News  Fea¬ 
tures.  The  characters  are  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  but  the  scene  isn't  al¬ 
ways  British.  The  sequence  is 
in  the  British  technique:  com¬ 
plete  stories  told  in  a  series  of 
( Continued  on  page  35) 


We've  got  what  it  takes"  SHALLOW  SPACE  — 


DEEP  APPEAL! 

"SCUFFY"  occupies  only  50 
lines  on  2  cols,  daily — and  is  yield¬ 
ing  rich  reader-interest  returns  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Indianapolis  News,  Hollywood  Citi¬ 
zen  News,  and  other  leading  dailies. 
Irving  Phillips'  human,  humorous 
cartoon  of  a  boy  and  his  dog  will 
appeal  irresistibly  to  your  readers. 
Wire  for  proofs  today! 

CHIcXw  SUN-TIMES 


Entertainment  .  .  .  adventure 

philosophy  down-to-earth 
for  young  and  old,  timely  as  today’s 
headlines  .  .  .  ingredi¬ 
ents  for  readership 
in  the  many  millions! 

0  0/  Are  your  readers 

included?— If  not,  send 
now  for  sample  proofs 
and  prices  on 
LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE 

Chicago  Tribune 
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Syndicate  Notes 

continued  from  page  34 

strips  with  no  carry-over  from 
one  story  to  another.  Next  epi¬ 
sode  begins  Feb.  3.  John  Monk 
is  the  artist.  Transatlantic’s 
American  success  with  the  strip 
comes  on  the  syndicate’s  first 
anniversary.  .  -  •  , 

Star  Syndicate  plans  a  unique 
promotion— the  printing  of  all  of 
its  offered  features  as  a  full- 
scale  newspaper.  ... 

Constantine  Poulos,  who  has 
been  on  leave  of  absence  in  the 
U  S.  to  write  a  book,  left  for 
Europe,  Dec.  14.  He  is  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Overseas  News 
Agency,  assigned  to  Tel  Aviv, 
Israel  and  Athens. 

Fred  Harmon,  author-artist  of 
“Red  Ryder,”  McNaught  re¬ 
lease,  is  in  New  York,  working 
like  a  little  beaver  to  catch  up 
on  release  dates,  a  problem  sud¬ 
denly  presented  to  him  when  he 
transferred  from  NEA  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  format.  .  .  .  The  Boys 
Club  Committee  ( group  headed 
by  ex-President  Herbert  Hoover ) 
chose  Harmon’s  Red  Ryder 
ranch  in  Colorado  this  year  as 
site  for  a  prize  vacation  to  the 
“outstanding  boy”  of  the  year. 
Last  year  the  winner  went  to 
the  White  House  to  meet  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman.  .  .  .  The  boy  will 
bring  a  pal  with  him.  “It  keeps 
him  from  getting  homesick.” 
says  Harmon. 

Other  Christmas  Ideas 

AS  A  TIE-IN  with  Bugs  Bunny, 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
Sunday  feature.  Bugs  Bunny 
Coloring  Contest  books  are 
sent  to  young  readers.  Char¬ 
acters  to  be  colored  are  Bugs, 
Petunia  Pig,  Elmer  Fudd,  Ci¬ 
cero  the  Cat,  and  Porky  Pig. 

Bugs  is  also  out  in  a  one-col¬ 
umn  series,  advising  how  few 
days  are  left  until  Christmas. 

Recently,  Bugs  said  in  one  of 
the  panels  “Nobody  can  go  crazy 
during  the  Christmas  season. 
Yer  pertected  by  the  Sanity 
Claus.” 


24-Page  Yule  Issue 

Yakima,  Wash.  —  A  24-page 
Christmas  Issue  was  insert^  In 
the  Nov.  19  issue  of  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic  when  merchants 
unveiled  stocks  preparatory  for 
a  record-breaking  yuletide. 


*  Sovet  dirty,  ordwowi  job 

^  *  Avoids  dongor  ol  molton 

motol  splosh 

1^^  *  Spoods  up  di«posol 

*  Promotes  uniformity  of 
metal  for  better  recosting 

„r=  .  Write  for  brochure  giving 
full  informatipn. 


MACHINERY  CORP. 
MMd.  N«w  Jtrtcy 

SOI  Fifth  Av«nue 
Yori  IB 


Poetic  Appeal 
Settles  Issue 
On  Comic  Strips 

Sturgis,  Mich.  —  A  recent 
Sturgis  Daily  Journal  survey  to 
measure  readership  of  features 
showed,  among  other  things, 
that  many  comic  strip  fans  are 
poets  at  heart. 

In  a  page  one  box.  Publisher 
Mark  P.  Haines  announced  he 
welcomed  comments  from  read¬ 
ers  on  their  preferences  of  the 
12  strip  and  panel  features.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in 
Steve  Canyon’s  rating. 

Fourteen  of  the  118  votes  sub¬ 
mitted  before  the  Dec.  13  dead¬ 
line  were  dressed  up  in  the  form 
of  pioetry,  most  of  which  was 
printed  as  a  page  one  promo¬ 
tional  feature. 

Length  of  the  poems  ranged 
from  this  one-line: 

“Keep.  Steve  pr  stand  by  for 
a  peeve”  to  a  28-liner  in  iambic 
pentamenter. 

The  vote  for  Canyon  was  93 
in  favor  and  25  against,  and 
Haines  announced  the  result 
with  this  poem: 

Cheerers  for  Canyon 

Clamor  for  more. 

’They  ve  won  Steve  a  stay 

By  4  to  1  score. 

■ 

AAAA  Examination 
Dates  Feb.  19  and  26 

Dates  for  the  1949  Examina¬ 
tion  lor  Advertising  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  the  Am¬ 
erican  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies.  The  tests,  which 
are  h^d  annually  to  he.p  young 
people  gauge  their  chances  of 
success  in  advertising,  will  be 
given  Feb.  19  and  Feb.  26,  1949. 

John  E.  Wiley,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross,  and  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  AAAA  Examinations 
for  Advertising,  said  the  dates 
had  been  selected  so  that  results 
may  reach  candidates  and  em¬ 
ployers  as  early  in  the  year  as 
possible. 

Ihe  tests  will  be  given  for  the 
first  time  in  the  South  and 
Southwest  in  1949,  Wiley  stated. 
Examinations  will  be  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco, 
as  well  as  in  the  11  councils  and 
chapters  where  they  have  been 
given  in  previous  years. 
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The  Associated  Press 

Clifford  Sifton 
Is  Named  Editor 

Saskatoon,  Sask.  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Clifford  M.  Sifton  as 
editor  of  the  Saskatoon  Star- 
Phoenix  was  announced  this 
week.  Sifton,  a  son  of  the  late 
Harry  Sifton,  has  held  news¬ 
paper  posts  with  the  Saint 
John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph- Jour¬ 
nal,  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press,  and  Brockville  (Ont.)  Re¬ 
corder. 


4  in  Air  Club 

Four  newsmen  have  been 
made  members  of  United  Air 
Lines’  “lOO.CKM)  Mile  Club,”  com¬ 
posed  of  travelers  who  have 
flown  100.000  miles  or  more  on 
commercial  airliners  since  1926. 
They  are:  Edwin  A.  Lahey  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News:  Frede¬ 
rick  W.  Collins  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  William 
H.  Nylander  of  the  Cowles  Pub¬ 
lications.  and  Milton  P.  Akers 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Lahey  has  flown  200,000 
miles. 


ABYSSINIANS  like... 

Zebras 

GENERALS  like... 

GRIFFIN 

SHOE  POLISH 

PEOPLE  like  localnews 


.Soiii<‘(iiiu>  tilt*  rt-a.-oiiti  wliy  wt*  like  eeriain  thing- 
are  very  obvious. 

The  natives  of  Abyssinia,  for  instaiiee.  know 
that  zebras  make  ilelieious  eating.  Naturally,  w  ith 
its  ilistinetive  striped  eoat,  the  zebra  is  not  bard  to 
bunt.  It  is  easy  to  recognize. 

(ienerals  say,  "Shine  your  boots  until  you  can 
-I'e  your  face  in  tbeni.”  So  the  privates  use  Grif¬ 
fin's  beeause  Griffin's  does  the  trick.  Again  re«*og- 
iiition. 

riiat’s  why  localneivs  goes  over  so  big.  It's  the 
recognition  that  counts  .  .  .  that  makes  people 
fnlks.  Recognizing  familiar  events  .  ,  .  names  of 
neighbors  .  .  .  local  signs  of  the  times. 

VII  these  familiar  pieces  make  up  the  pages  of 
the  best  in  reading  .  .  .  the  loralnrns  dailies. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Lensmen  Find  Truman 
Very  Lively  Subject 


By  James  L.  Collings 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— It  costs  a 
newspicture  agency  about 
$10,000  a  year  to  keep  a  man 
with  President  Truman.  During 
a  campaign  year  that  figure  dou¬ 
bles. 

(Second  of  two  articles) 

It  costs  the  photographer  him¬ 
self  many  quick  steps  to  keep  up 
with  the  President,  who  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  an  active, 
unpredictable  gentleman. 

Unpredictable  Harry 
This  the  cameramen  learned 
immediately,  and  have  since  had 
emphasized  to  them  again  and 
again.  They  know  that  the 
President  is  apt  to  take  an  early- 
morning,  two-mile  hike  through 
Washington  streets,  or  show  up 
unexpectedly  at  a  tea  party  for 
Mrs.  Truman,  or  slip  off  for  a 
glass  of  buttermilk  at  some  ob¬ 
scure  spa,  or  suddenly  decide  to 
appear  on  the  rear  platform  of 
a  train  for  an  off-the-cuff  gab- 
fest  with  whistle-stop  neighbors. 

You  can  just  never  tell, 
they’ve  found  out. 

Most  of  the  White  House  pho¬ 
tographers  complain  of  &eir 
lack  of  opportunities  for  initia¬ 
tive  in  the  White  House  itself. 
The  pictures  they  make  there 
are  setups  —  handshakes  and 
other  carefully  posed  shots. 

But  on  the  road  with  the 
Chief,  restrictions — imposed  by 
the  Secret  Service  largely  for 
safety  reasons — are  eased,  and 
the  photographers  can  catch 
their  subject  in  more  natural 
poses  and  actions. 

He's  Colorful 

“The  President,”  said  one  pho¬ 
tographer  who  traveled  with 
him  on  the  campaign  tour,  “is  a 
good  guy  and  he's  colorful.  He’ll 
pull  on  a  train  bell,  try  on  hats, 
sit  in  the  cab  of  an  engine.” 

When  the  President  heads  out 
in  his  plane,  he  is  accompanied 


in  a  second  plane  by  a  crew  of 
photographers,  reporters  and, 
usually,  several  representatives 
of  the  Secret  Service. 

These  men  pay  their  own 
share  on  a  pro  rata  basis.  They 
stay  in  the  best  hotels  and  eat 
in  the  best  places.  On  rail  trips, 
they  occupy  six  to  eight  cars, 
and  are  usually  far  enough  re¬ 
moved  from  the  President’s  car, 
the  Ferdinand  Magellan,  so  that 
when  he  wants  to  make  a 
speech,  they  literally  have  to 
run  a  couple  of  city  blocks  to 
cover  his  doings. 

After  Truman’s  21,000-mile- 
plus  campaign  trip,  he  invited 
the  men  who  had  gone  along 
with  him  to  a  party  in  the 
White  House. 

“I  don’t  recall,”  said  Charles 
G.  Ross,  press  secretary,  “that 
this  has  ever  been  done  before. 
The  President  has  had  them  to 
at  least  three  parties.” 

Ross  said  also  that,  for  the 
first  time,  photographers  have 
been  spotted  well  up  in  front  of 
Presidential  motorcades.  It  used 
to  be.  he  said,  that  in  a  15-20 
car  caravan  the  lensmen  were 
kept  in  the  rear,  where  they 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  get 
their  shots. 

No  Cutthroat  Policy 

So  much  for  the  road.  In  the 
White  House  there  are  three 
services  and  two  bureaus  rep¬ 
resented  daily:  Acme,  AP, 
Harris  &  Ewing,  INP  and  the 
New  York  Times. 

On  big,  newsworthy  occasions, 
the  place  may  be  cluttered  with 
photographers  from  out-of-town 
and  local  papers.  Ordinarily, 
there  are  only  a  half  dozen 
around. 

Gene  G.  Davis,  who  traveled 
for  three  years  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  a  reporter  for  Trans¬ 
radio  Press,  explained  that  “as 
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a  result  of  the  Chief  being  the 
top  news  source,  there  is  terrific 
competition  in  the  White  House. 

“But,”  he  added,  “that  doesn’t 
mean  there  is  any  cutthroat 
policy  among  the  photographers, 
for  there  isn’t.  These  men  are 
chosen  for  their  manners,  discre¬ 
tion  and  appearance.  You  can’t 
use  police  court  methods  there, 
you  know,  and  shout  to  some 
dignitary,  ‘Hey,  bud,  how’s 
about  a  shot?” 

The  photographers  share  press¬ 
room  facilities  with  reporters  in 
the  west  wing  of  the  White 
House.  Adjacent  to  this  wing  is 
a  swimming  pool,  where  they 
formerly  had  their  own  dark¬ 
room. 

This  darkroom  proved  too  hot 
in  the  summer  and  too  cold  in 
the  winter,  so  it  is  no  longer 
used.  Now,  the  services  and 
other  representatives  messenger 
their  pictures  to  nearby  town  of¬ 
fices. 


'Holy  Cow!' 


Picture-Conscious  Family 

The  entire  Truman  family  Is 
picture  conscious.  Not  long  ago, 
the  White  House  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  gave  the  guy 
they  like  so  much  a  still  and  a 
movie  camera. 

The  still  was  a  Speed  Graphic, 
which  Margaret  Truman  now 
uses.  No  one  to  date  has  seen 
the  pictures  she  has  made  with 
it. 

Jack  Smith,  Washington  INP 
bureau  manager,  was  amused 
when  he  spoke  about  her. 

“I'll  be  pleased  to  teach  her 
how  to  use  the  camera,”  he 
laughed.  “In  other  words,  I 
want  some  of  her  pictures.” 


The  *Holy  Cowl'  Tremor 
ACME  TELEPHOTO  network 
points  had  a  ringside  seat  on 
the  recent  California  earthquake 
A  Los  Angeles  Telephoto 
operator,  Garry  Watson,  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  description  of  a 
Notre  Dame-U.S.C.  action  pl^ 
ture  when  the  whole  Acme  bu¬ 
reau,  including  walls,  went  into 
an  action  of  its  own. 

“Holy  Cow!”  exclaimed  Wat¬ 
son. 

He  began  giving  the  leased 
line  a  shake-by-shake  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  shaky  business.  Then 
the  L.A.  desk  advised  it  was 
evacuating  the  building. 

However,  the  tremor  was  over 
in  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  foot¬ 
ball  transmissions  continued 
When  Watson’s  heart  returned  to 
its  normal  position,  he  found  he 
had  dropped  the  phone  (see 
cut)  and  smashed  the  giass  on 
the  contact  printer. 
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promotion 

Go  After  Big  Game 
With  Fundamentals 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


AJflONG  the  Christmas  cards 
^ind  holiday  greetings  there  ar¬ 
rived  a  letter  we  want  to  share 
with  you.  Its  tone  is  not  entire¬ 
ly  in  harmony  with  the  Yuletide 
®irit.  but  since  the  year-end  is 
trtdiUonally  a  period  of  self- 
examination  and  self-appraisal, 
we  think  this  is  the  time  to  give 
it  to  you.  Let  me  hasten  to  say 
that  the  writer  is  a  newspaper 
promotion  man  with  many  years 
of  experience  and  therefore  has 
a  natural  right  to  comment  on 
his  own  profession.  He  does  not 
invade  our  ranks  from  the  out- 
aide  with  nothing  more  than  a 
xibitzer’s  license. 

Here  goes: 


“I  wonder  if  you  and  your 
readers  will  ponder  and  worry 
with  me  over  what  seems  to  be 
happening  to  promotion — news¬ 
paper  promotion,  of  course.  Pro¬ 
motion  is  growing,  promotion 
men  are  getting  more  dough 
than  they  used  to — and  that’s  all 
fine.  But  I  can’t  help  feeling 
that  the  profession  is  getting 
bigger  without  becoming  visibly 
better.  Maybe  I’m  wrong,  but  I 
took  stock  the  other  day  and 
came  out  with  a  few  conclusions 
1  don’t  like.  Perhaps  some  of 
the  brighter  lads  around  can 
show  me  I  am  in  error.  I  sure 
hope  so. 

“My  fear  is  that  promotion 
men  are  spreading  into  too  many 
new,  superficially  alluring  fields. 
They  are  becoming  dabblers  and 
dilettantes  in  public  service,  spe¬ 
cial  events  and  all  manner  of 
promotional  vaudeville.  'They 
are  muscling  in  on  personnel 
and  employe  training.  They  are 
exploring  the  abstruse,  higher 
reaches  of  public  relations.  They 
spend  weeks  luring  the  public  to 
all  kinds  of  clambakes  and  cir¬ 
cuses  “to  build  goodwill.”  In 
fwt.  if  you  walk  into  a  promo¬ 
tion  department  these  days  you 
should  be  prepared  to  see  the 
promotion  man  doing  almost 
anything  except  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  job  of  hoisting  advertising 
and  circulation. 

“I  don’t  quarrel  with  all  these 
fancy-dan  activities.  They  have 
their  place,  especially  on  the  big 
papers  that  have  large  enough 
staffs  to  absorb  them  without 
neglecting  everything  else.  But 
J^en  the  promotion  manager 
becomes  a  showman  instead  of 
a  salesman,  I  cry  ‘Hold, enough!’ 
It  is  just  as  if  a  football  team 
s^nt  all  its  time  practicing  com- 
Wicated  trick  plays  without 
pothering  to  master  running, 
tackling  and  blocking.  No  im¬ 
portant  games  can  be  won  that 


Don't  think  I  have  a  prc 
pie-eating  conti 
Day  pageant: 
wow  what  they  are  for.  ] 
afford  to  give  then 
“•jor  part  of  our  energy  so  li 
“  our  principal  job  is  ina 


quately  done.  To  get  right  down 
to  the  point,  let  me  ask  you  a 
few  questions: 

“As  you  look  through  any  issue 
of  any  current  advertising  trade 
publication,  would  you  say  that 
as  a  whole  newspaper  promotion 
ads  are  technically  well  done? 
Are  they  any  better  than  they 
were  10  years  ago?  Do  they  com¬ 
pete  professionally  with  those  of 
other  media?  Granting  that 
there  are  honorable  exceptions, 
how  much  of  our  direct  mail 
could  honestly  be  given  a  rating 
of  better-than-average?  As  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  become 
more  objective  and  critical 
(stimulated  by  the  election  poll 
debacle),  how  many  newspaper 
research  programs  will  stand  up 
under  cold  and  skeptical  scru¬ 
tiny?  In  general,  what  class  of 
artwork,  tyiwgraphy  and  physi¬ 
cal  production  do  newspapers 
usually  give  to  their  promotion? 
And  how  many  of  us  practice 
what  we  preach  to  our  own  cus¬ 
tomers — the  virtues  of  visibility 
and  consistency? 

“You  must  have  some  idea 
how  I  would  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions  without  my  spelling  it  out. 
I  feel  pessimistic,  even  though  I 
joyfully  acknowledge  that  there 
are  plenty  of  individual  news¬ 
papers  whose  promotion  I’d  be 
mighty  proud  to  claim  as  my 
own.  Despite  these  exceptions, 
which  you  can  quickly  name  as 
well  as  I,  I’m  afraid  that  the 
only  thing  you  can  say  about 
the  average  promotion  ad  or 
piece  put  out  by  the  average 
newspaper  is  that  it  is  way  be¬ 
low  average.  Below  average, 
that  is.  in  the  professional  qual¬ 
ities  which  make  advertising  ef¬ 
fective  and  successful;  below 
average  when  you  consider  the 
high-powered  stuff  against  which 
it  must  compete. 

“By  now  I  have  gotten  myself 
deep  in  a  mess  because  it 
sounds  as  if  I  am  attacking  pro- 
nriotion  men.  I’m  not — and  I’m 
sincere  when  I  say  this — because 
there  is  no  more  technically 
complete,  serious  or  hard-work- 
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ing  group  in  this  hectic  news¬ 
paper  business  of  ours.  They 
can  do  the  job  that  should  be 
done,  the  primary  job  of  all 
promotion,  if  given  a  chance. 
But  a  lot  of  changes  will  have 
to  be  made  first.  I’d  like  to  list 
a  few  that  impress  themselves 
on  me;  ,  ,  , 

“1.  Staffs  must  be  made  ade¬ 
quate.  How  many  promotion  d^ 
partments  do  you  know  which 
have  more  than  half  the  people 
they  need  to  do  properly  what 
the  paper  expects  of  them? 

“2.  Cut  out  the  silly  /nils. 
They’re  fun,  but  if  you  want 
new  advertisers  and  readers  you 
have  to  get  back  to  fundamen¬ 
tals.  And  eliminating  the  carni¬ 
vals  will  free  manpower — just 
as  good  as  a  staff  increase. 

‘‘4.  Spend  more  money  cm  art 
and  production.  We’re  trying  to 
sell  a  hard-bitten,  sophisticated 
audience.  Let’s  not  expect  them 
to  make  allowances  for  crudely 
done  promotion.  They  won’t  give 
us  any  medals  for  excellence  in 
economy. 

“5.  Give  promotion  men  more 
freedom.  Too  much  front-office 
infiuence  and  direction  result  in 
those  dull,  undistinguished  lin¬ 
age  and  circulation  claims.  Oc¬ 
casionally  they  are  appropriate, 
but  usually  there  are  a  thou¬ 
sand  more  important  things  to 
say. 

“6.  Be  consistent.  Promotion 
flourishes  under  the  same  rules 
that  make  any  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing  successful.  Continuity  is  one 
of  them. 

“But  enough  of  this.  I  don’t 
want  to  preach  as  if  I  thought 
that  these  inadequacies  and 
faults  didn’t  exist  in  my  own 
shop.  They  do.  I  just  want  to 
share  my  troubles  with  the 
world.  We  seem  to  be  spending 
so  much  time  chasing  rabbits 
that  we’re  not  only  letting  the 
big  game  get  away;  I’m  afraid 
we  may  even  forget  how  to  hunt 
for  the  big  game.  Maybe  in  1949 
we  can  get  closer  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  that  make  us  worth  our 
salt.” 

In  the  Mailbag 

TWO  FOLDERS  arrived  this 

week  from  the  New  York 
Journal- American.  The  first  is  a 
bold,  punchy  piece  which  gets 
over  a  single  point  and  does  it 
well — that  the  Journal- American 
has  the  greatest  volume  and 
greatest  gain  in  retail  grocery 
advertising.  The  other,  a  timely 
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Sets  as  He  Thinks 

Hood  River,  Ore. — Hugh  G. 
Ball,  editor  of  the  Hood  River 
News,  is  one  of  the  few  editors 
who  sets  his  own  material  in 
type  without  copy  for  a  guide. 
He  has  recently  completed  his 
30th  year  with  the  News  and 
estimates  he  has  set  24.000.000 
words  for  his  prize-winising 
weekly.  He  claims  an  aver¬ 
age  of  14  galleys  of  type  each 
seven-day  period. 


“quickie,”  highlights  the  public 
service  of  the  J-A  in  helping 
gather  evidence  and  locating  a 
principal  witness  in  a  divorce 
mill  expose.  It  features  a  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  letter  of  commenda¬ 
tion  from  the  district  attorney. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  puts  into  the  mail  an  en¬ 
gaging  little  result  folder  head¬ 
lined:  ”...  so  TWA  had  to  help 
out  the  Stork.”  It  has  to  do  with 
the  results  obtained  by  a  diaper 
service  which  announced  a  pin- 
free  diaper.  A  stock  of  30,000 
diapers  was  exhausted  by  noon 
the  same  day  and  the  harried 
diaper  service  had  to  fly  rein¬ 
forcements  in  by  TWA. 

The  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  has 
republished  a  series  of  seven  ar¬ 
ticles  on  its  early  history  which 
originally  appeared  as  a  “com¬ 
memorative  prelude  to  a  >  quiet 
observances  of  the  newspaper’s 
75th  anniversary.”  Hard  cover, 
gold  stamping — all  in  all,  a  neat 
little  job. 


Basic  Facts  Prove 
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CIRCULATION 

‘Honeymoon’  Is  Over 
Assert  Circulators 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(Part  One) 

WHAT  TOES  1949  hold  in  store 

for  Mr.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager? 

This  leading  question  was  di¬ 
rected  to  officers  and  directors 
of  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  for  a 
cross-section  roundup  on  the  cir¬ 
culation  outlook  for  ’49.  We 
asked  four  specific  questions; 

1.  Do  you  foresee  higher  sub¬ 
scription  rates  in  1949? 

2.  What  is  your  paper  doing 
to  cut  circulation  costs? 

3.  Do  you  plan  more  or  less 
promotion  in  1949? 

4.  What  can  newspapers  do. 
generally,  to  bring  greater  net 
revenue  per  subscriber  to  the 
publisher? 

Honeymoon  la  Over 

One  thing  1949  apparently 
holds  up  its  sleeve  is  the  cold 
realization  that  the  "honey¬ 
moon’’  is  over  so  far  as  “easy 
circulation’’  is  concerned.  We 
find  circulation  managers  very 
“rate-minded"  and  “cost-con¬ 
scious”  with  a  determination  to 
promote  circulation  more  vigor- 
ouslv.  but  at  a  profit. 

During  the  next  12  months. 
newsp,^pers  are  going  to  see 
many  circulation  departments 
revert  to  type,  according  to 
John  H.  Galloway,  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal.  "By  this 
I  mean  you  will  see  a  lot  of  the 
old  T’ll  never  do  it  again’  cir¬ 
culation  stunts  taken  from  the 
shelf,  dusted  off,  and  introduced 
as  the  new  1949  model."  he  said. 

“The  newspaper  that  has  not 
reached  the  maximum  selling 
price  in  any  branch  of  its  cir¬ 
culation  by  the  start  of  1949  will 
find  the  honeymoon  over  in  that 
respect  as  well  as  easy  circula¬ 
tion  sales,"  continued  Galloway. 
"The  public  is  more  price¬ 
conscious  now  than  ever  before, 
and  getting  more  so  every  day." 

As  to  cutting  circulation  costs. 
Galloway  replied  that  "right 

'Ben'  and  'Link' 
Coins  Proposed 

American  Institute  for  Inter¬ 
mediate  Coinage  was  formed 
this  week,  with  offices  at  11 
West  42nd  Street.  New  York,  to 
seek  Congressional  authority  for 
two  new  coins. 

One  of  the  proposed  coins,  of 
214-cent  value,  would  be  known 
as  a  "Ben.”  in  honor  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.  and  the  other, 
of  Tiij-cent  value,  would  be 
called  a  "Link.”  in  honor  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  signify¬ 
ing  a  link  between  the  nickel 
and  dime. 

Stephen  Glennon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Pojtular  Science  mag¬ 
azine.  heads  the  new  institute. 
’The  new  coins,  it  was  said, 
would  prove  of  special  help  to 
newspapers. 


now  tills  is  a  toughie;  by  the 
end  of  1949  it  will  still  be  a 
toughie,  but  a  must.”  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  enter  into  cutting  costs. 
"In  time  though,  they  will  cut 
out  all  the  frills,  all  the  excess 
baggage  and  whatnot  that  have 
crept  into  the  picture  during  the 
‘gold  ••ush,’  ’’  he  predicted. 

“By  necessity,  more  promo¬ 
tion  is  in  the  books  for  the 
average  circulation  department 
during  1949,  than  any  year  since 
the  start  of  War  No.  2,”  he  as¬ 
serted.  “And  by  necessity,  costs 
will  be  trimmed  wherever  pos¬ 
sible  to  pay  for  this  essential 
promotion.” 

Turning  the  question  of  more 
net  revenue  per  subscriber,  Gal¬ 
loway  agreed  that  it  is  impor¬ 
tant.  important,”  he  said, 
“that  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  so  many  newspapers  in 
raising  their  single  copy  price  to 
five  and  seven  cents,  still  do  not 
get  the  maximum  weekly  rate 
for  their  home  delivery.  If  any¬ 
thing,  home  delivery  should 
bring  a  premium  rate,  certainly 
not  less  money.” 

Some  'Bad  Dreams'  Ahead 

Galloway  summed  up  the  out¬ 
look.  by  stating  1949  isn’t  going 
to  be  a  “circulation  manager’s 
nightmare,”  but  when  it’s  over, 
he  is  going  to  think  he  has  a 
"pretty  bad  dream.”  Business 
will  be  there  to  get,  he  said, 
“but  we  will  have  to  dig  harder 
and  deeper  to  get  it.  A  little 
added  help  from  the  editorial 
department  will  be  welcomed  by 
most  circulation  departments.” 

Anton  F.  Peterson,  Portland 
Oregon  Journal,  predicts  that 
most  newspapers  in  1949  will 
have  their  home  delivery  price 
at  least  equal  to  their  daily  re¬ 
tail  price  of  five  cents  a  copy. 
Likewise,  those  with  Sunday 
papers  will  probably  have  their 
Sunday  rates  at  15  cents. 

"Those  that  have  already 
reached  this  point  may  go  be¬ 
yond  this  price  by  raising  their 
retail  prices  above  five  cents 
on  the  daily  and  at  the  same 
time  raising  their  home  deliv¬ 
ery  price  accordingly,”  he  ad¬ 
ded.  “Net  revenue  per  sub¬ 
scriber  can  only  be  improved  by 
increasing  the  home  delivery 
price  of  the  paper.” 

With  all  costs  concerning  cir¬ 
culation  department  operation 
constantly  rising,  the  only  pro¬ 
cedure  the  circulation  manager 
can  follow  is  to  “critically  an¬ 
alyze  every  operation  and  ex¬ 
pense  and  attempt  to  stream¬ 
line  their  operation  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  duplicated  or  un¬ 
necessary  effort,"  said  Peterson. 

He  reported  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  Journal’s  bud¬ 
geted  cost  per  order  program. 

‘  We  also  have  a  program  of 
making  a  more  strenuous  effort 
to  hold  the  new  business  once 
we  acquire  it  by  improvement 


in  our  delivery  service,  prompt¬ 
ness  of  delivery  and  trying  to 
give  the  reader  the  best  product 
possible.”  he  explained. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dcs  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune, 
Ernie  Schwartz  does  not  fore¬ 
see  higher  subscription  rates  in 
1949,  because  they  are  now  get¬ 
ting  30  cents  a  week  for  either 
of  the  dailies  outside  of  Des 
Moines  and  15  cents  on  Sunday. 
"I  am  fearful  that  if  we  go 
above  those  rates,”  he  said,  “un¬ 
less  conditions  are  such  that  all 
newspapers  are  forced  to  do  so, 
we  will  meet  a  lot  of  resistance. 
We  are  meeting  some  resistance 
at  current  prices.” 

R&T  circulation  personnel  is 
now  vigorously  checking  1948 
expenses  to  see  which  of  them 
they  consider  least  essential,  and 
that  might  be  eliminated  in 
1M9,  Schwartz  stated.  “There  is 
no  question  about  costs  con¬ 
tinuing  to  rise  and  we  will  have 
to  be  more  selective  in  what  we 
do  and  where  we  spend  our 
money  to  get  maximum  results,” 
he  said. 

Raiae  Mail  Rates 

"We  plan  to  keep  our  cir¬ 
culation  organization  on  its  toe.s 
throughout  1949,”  he  continued. 
“In  our  opinion,  a  newspaper 
cannot  stand  still  very  long — it 
will  either  go  forward  or  back¬ 
ward.  We  will  not  go  after  big 
gains,  but  we  are  going  to  keep 
forging  ahead  steadily." 

There  are  still  newspapers 
whose  subscription  prices  are 
below  par,  Schwartz  pointed 
out.  For  them,  the  obvious 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  adequate 
rates,  he  said.  Generally  speak¬ 
ing.  most  newspapers  are  get¬ 
ting  too  low  a  mail  subscription 
rate,  he  added. 

“There  may  be  some  second- 
class  postage  rate  increase  thLs 
year,  which  is  another  reason 
for  newspapers  with  low  mail 
subscription  rates  to  get  them 
in  line,”  said  Schwartz.  ‘"The 
mail  subscription  rate  for  the 
average  newspaper  ought  to  be 
as  high  as  its  carrier  rate,  con¬ 
sidering  the  cost  of  securing  and 
maintaining  mail  circulation.  ’ 

Subscription  prices  are  bound 
to  go  up  on  papers  now  selling 
below  the  5-30  cents  average,  in 
the  opinion  of  J.  C.  Rowett, 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American.  Papers  selling 
at  30  cents  weekly  for  the  past 
five  years  can  be  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  to  6-36  cents  weekly  or 
more,  he  said. 

“The  average  newspaper  isn’t 
content  to  stand  still,”  said 
Rowett.  “To  show  even  a  small 
circulation  gain  this  coming 
year  it  will  be  necessary  to  sell 
more  and  sell  harder  than  at 
any  time  since  before  the  war. 
This  means  an  increased  pro¬ 
motion  expense  budget.” 

As  to  greater  net  revenue  per 
subscriber,  Rowett  suggested  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  can  be  obtained 
from  a  proper  adjustment  of  all 
wholesale  rates.  Mail  rates 
should  equal  the  carrier  deliv¬ 
ered  rate,  he  said,  suggesting  a 
five  cent  weekly  delivery  charge 
should  be  add^  to  such  costly 
special  service  as  daily  motor 
route  deliveries. 

Money  will  not  be  as  plenti¬ 
ful  in  1949  as  it  has  been  this 
year,  and  this  will  mean  more 


SPEEDAUMAHER 

Bill  Kenneweg,  mailroom  lupaiia 
tendent  of  the  Wall  Street  lounul 
watches  the  first  oi  the  Icngi 
Class  4400  Speedaumoilen, 
which  Addressograph-Multigiopii 
Corp.  has  in  production  agoia. 
Manufacture  of  Speedauaot 
equipment  was  discontinued  d«> 
ing  wartime  restrictions.  Three  oi 
the  4400s  are  on  the  asMmblr 
line. 


promotion  for  selling  news¬ 
papers.  according  to  W.  G.  Ca^ 
rington.  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald- 
Sun 

“With  costs  continuing  to  rise. 
I  think  many  newspapers  will 
increase  their  subscription 
prices,”  said  Carrington. 

“In  order  to  get  more  net 
revenue  we  must  sell  our  prod¬ 
uct  at  higher  prices  and  I  think 
in  many  instances  newspapers 
can  get  more  revenue  by  in¬ 
creasing  their  wholesale  rates  to 
dealers  and  carriers,”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“We  are  coming  to  the  time 
when  every  dollar  spent  must 
count  for  the  most.  On  oui 
newspapers,  we  have  neve 
spent  more  promiscuously,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  do  much  econ¬ 
omizing  except  to  make  sure 
we  get  value  received  for  ever? 
dollar  we  spend.” 

(Part  Two  Next  Week) 

On  N.  Y.  Forum 

SIX  MEMBERS  of  the  New 

York  State  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  will  take  part 
in  ai  Circulation  forum  attheNw 
York  State  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  meeting,  Jan.  10.  Tho* 
taking  part  will  be  President 
Milton  H.  Ottman,  Schenectiii 
Union-Star;  Glenn  Winger  of  the 
Macy  Newspapers:  Matthew  G. 
Sullivan,  Gannett  Newspapen: 
Guy  Stonestreet,  Batavia  Ivews: 
John  W.  O’Connor,  Albanj 
Knickerbocker  News,  and  J.  T. 
Kahler,  Rome  Sentinel. 

Error  Not  Complaint 

TWO  California  newspapers- 

Salinas  Californian  and  Ala¬ 
meda  Times-Star — have  substi¬ 
tuted  ’‘service  error”  for  cow 
plaints  when  a  subscriber  calls 
in  to  report  some  lapse  of  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  part  of  the  carrier. 
California  Newspaperboy  Foun¬ 
dation  reports  the  term  “sennee 
error”  does  not  carry  the  sbng 
of  “complaint”  or  "kick." 

Ft.  Worth  Raises 

THE  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Pr.« 

has  announced  a  subscripbon 
increase  from  20  to  25  ceno 
a  weeK,  and  monthly  from^ 
cerits  to  $1.10.  The  Press  does 
not  publish  Sundays. 
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Silver  Dollars 
Roll  Up  Talk 
About  Dailies 

San  Jose,  Calif.  —  A  Silver 
Dollar  Day  by  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  Herald  and  News  gave 
this  community  ample  proof  of 
how  home  industry  helped  the 
community,  reports  Daniel  L. 
Stern,  promotion  manager. 

Approximately  1%  of  the  two 
newspapers'  annual  payroll  was 
relea^  in  uncirculated  silver 
dollars  with  a  well-puftlicized 
stream  of  promotion  which 
brought  a  cascade  of  “Oh,  so 
you  work  for  the  Mercury- 
News”  from  merchants. 

Each  full-time  employe  re¬ 
ceived  between  $30  and  $50  in 
stiver  from  a  special  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Mint  delivery  of  $14,600  in 
coins— nearly  900  pounds.  All 
but  two  of  the  323  employes  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  request  to  help 
in  the  move. 

Bank  warnings  that  the  sil¬ 
ver  would  be  out  of  circulation 
within  24  to  48  hours  proved  un¬ 
founded.  In  fact  the  dollars  are 
still  at  work,  with  80%  un¬ 
reported  a  week  after  the  dis¬ 
tribution  began. 

The  two  newspapers  next  plan 
to  revive  the  spirit  of  '49  in  a 
turkey  shoot,  using  ball  and  cap 
pistols.  A  50  cent  charge  for 
each  shot — the  load  will  carry 
the  bullet  only  22  yards — will 
provide  funds  for  Boy  City,  a 
youth  organization.  The  turkeys 
have  been  donated  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 


Export  Group  Offers 
Aid  to  Ad  Council 

Arthur  A.  Kron,  president  of 
the  Export  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  offered  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  in  its  work  with  advertisers 
on  the  Council's  new  overseas 
campaign. 

At  a  meeting  of  executives  of 
leading  U.  S.  companies  adver¬ 
tising  overseas,  the  Export  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  v  o  1  u  n  - 
twred  to  prepare  sample  adver¬ 
tisements,  contribute  its  counsel 
to  advertisers  and  to  promote 
the  acceptance  and  extension  of 
the  campaign. 

The  campaign  is  designed  to 
combat  misconceptions  about  the 
United  States,  disseminated  in 
EGA  countries  by  communists. 
The  Council  has  already  distri¬ 
buted  guides  with  suggested 
copy  themes,  to  U.  S.  companies 
advertising  overseas. 

A.  0.  Buckingham,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  and 
coordinator  of  the  overseas  pro¬ 
gram,  presided  at  the  meeting. 
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Church  Page  Dress 
IN  Charleston,  S.  C.,  a  city  of 
churches,  the  News  and  Cour¬ 
ier  is  completing  a  novel  contest' 
that  developed  interest  in  and 
dressed  up  the  church  page.  The 
newspaper's  photographer,  Ron¬ 
ald  A.  Reilly,  cruised  around 
town  and  took  shots  of  churches 
at  odd  and  unfamiliar  angles. 
The  photos,  31  of  them,  were 
printed  with  coupons.  Readers 
competed  in  guessing  the  name, 
location,  denomination,  present 
clergyman,  and  when  the  church 
was  built.  The  contest  started 
with  241  entries. 

Market  Basket  Ads 
THE  Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Outlook  has  put  circula¬ 
tion  pronvotion  into  food  mar¬ 
kets  and  brought  food  advertis¬ 
ing  into  the  newspaper  through 
use  of  market  basket  sign  hoid- 
ers.  The  Outlook’s  promotional 
copy  is  changed  five  times  at 
the  top  of  the  metal  sign  hold¬ 
er  which  is  firmly  attached  to 
wire  mesh  shopping  baskets. 
Top  of  the  sign  is  devoted  to 
features  in  the  paper,  such  as 
"There  s  a  Women’s  Page  Daily 
in  your  Evening  Outlook.’’  Be¬ 
low  is  cardboard  insert  forms 
headed:  “Special  Today’’  to  be 
changed  by  the  market  man¬ 
agers  as  often  as  desired.  Space 
is  left  to  mention  food  items 
advertised  in  the  Outlook. 

Sports  Events 

lA^EKLY  prizes  to  best  man 
and  best  woman  bowler  are 
offered  by  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot.  High  series  for 
the  season  will  also  bring  prizes. 

.  .  .  An  indoor  horseshoe  pitch¬ 
ing  contest  was  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Herald  -  American  in 
connnection  with  the  2nd  An¬ 
nual  National  Farm  and  Garden 
Show.  Medals  were  awarded  in 
various  divisions  and  a  grand 
prize  was  a  $150  Buckeye  Power 
King  Lawn  Mower.  .  .  .  'The 
Seattle  Times  is  about  to  spon¬ 
sor  its  annual  ski  train,  going 
each  Saturday  from  the  City  to 
Snoqualmie  Ski  Bowl  in  the 
Cascade  Range.  The  Times  pro¬ 
vides  free  ski  instructors.  The 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  also 
has  a  ski  instruction  program. 
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He  Tastes  Tea 
For  a  Living 


In  the  aromatic  heart  of  New  York  City’s  sugar, 
spice,  coffee  and  tea  trade  section  sits  a  man  at  a 
revolving  table  w’ho  sips  tea  all  day  long. 

He  is  Joseph  V^askas,  official  tea  taster  and 
blender  for  A&P,  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  im¬ 
porters  and  distributors  of  tea,  and  his  activities  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  nation’s  consumers  who 
drink  20  billion  cups  of  tea  a  year. 

To  test  a  sample,  Vaskas  weighs  out  an  exact 
amount  of  tea,  puts  it  in  a  porcelain  cup  and  pours 
briskly  boiling  filtered  water  over  the  leaves.  He 
steeps  the  tea  for  exactly  five  minutes,  watching  the 
way  the  leaves  unfold.  Then  he  smells  the  tea,  sips 
it,  and  finally  smells  and  feels  the  leaves. 

All  of  these  tests,  which  he  has  carried  out  a 
million  times,  enable  him  to  identify  about  1,500 
varieties  and  blends  of  tea.  He  can  tell  the  type 
of  tea,  where  it  was  grown,  at  what  season  of  the 
year,  how  it  was  processed,  and  how  it  should  be 
blended  to  assure  top  quality  and  uniform  flavor, 

Yaskas  is  only  one  of  the  many  c.vperts  in  bakeries 
and  milk  condenseries,  factory  laboratories  and  cof¬ 
fee  roasting  plants,  who  safeguard  the  quality  of 
food  sold  in  A&P  stores. 

It  is  this  constant  devotion  to  quality  as  well  as  ' 

price  that  has  enabled  the  men  and  women  of  A&P  :| 
for  89  years  to  do  the  nation’s  most  efficient  job  of 
food  distribution,  i 
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SURVEY  OF  PRESS  FREEDOM  AROUND  THE  WORLD 


I 


continued  from  page  7 
a  bureau  operating  under  the 
Foreign  Office.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  Post  Office,  which  has  a 
monopoly  on  communications, 
refuses  to  accept  cables  unless 
they  bear  the  censor’s  stamp. 

Foreign  correspondents  are 
restrict^  in  their  work  by  va¬ 
rious  means.  No  military  ac¬ 
creditation  was  issued,  and  cor¬ 
respondents  were  given  only 
civil  credentials  to  cover  an 
army  at  war.  Movements  near 
any  operational  front  are  for¬ 
bidden.  Conducted  tours  take 
place  from  four  to  seven  days 
after  any  given  operation.  Per¬ 
sonal  pressure  is  attempted  on 
both  official  and  unofficial  lev¬ 
els.  Some  correspondents,  es¬ 
pecially  for  press  associations, 
have  been  threatened  with  ex¬ 
pulsion  and  even  imprisonment 
for  censorship  infractions. 

The  dome^ic  press  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Interior  Ministry, 
both  as  to  censorship  and  the  al¬ 
location  of  newsprint.  There 
are  no  obvious  discriminations 
between  government  and  opposi¬ 
tion  newspapers.  There  are  no 
restrictions  on  incoming  news 
via  news  agencies. 

Egypt  —  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents’  dispatches  have  been  cen¬ 
sored  since  the  Egyptian  Army 
began  fighting  Zionists  in  Pal¬ 
estine  in  May.  Censorship  is 
“blind.”  correspondents  not 
knowing  whether  their  cables 
are  passed,  killed  or  subjected 
to  deletions. 

Correspondents  are  not  sub¬ 
jected  to  personal  pressure,  at¬ 
tempts  at  intimidation  or  at¬ 
tacks  in  the  press.  However, 
Don  Burke,  who  was  chief  of 
bureau  in  Cairo  for  Time  and 
Life,  Inc.,  was  expelled,  with  no 
reason  assigned. 

The  domestic  press  is  cen¬ 
sored.  Even  in  peacetime, 
newspapers  may  be  forbidden  to 
publish  news  of  crimes  or  dis¬ 
orders  still  under  investigation, 
and  lese  majeste  ( a  crime 
against  the  sovereign)  is  still  an 
offense. 

Foreign  news  services  operate 
but.  since  the  Palestine  fighting, 
must  be  self-censored  by  the 
agency  bureaus  in  conformity 
with  government  rules  before 
they  distribute  news  copy. 

Similar  conditions  exist  in 
some  other  Arab  countries 

Turkey — Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  are  not  restricted  in  their 
activities,  and  their  news  is  not 
censored.  Generally  speaking, 
the  domestic  press  is  free. 
However,  papers  can  be  pun¬ 
ished  on  conviction  of  harming 
the  dignity  of  the  government, 
its  administrators  or  its  institu¬ 
tions.  Cemalettin  Saracoglu, 
publisher  of  Yeni  Sabah,  an  Is¬ 
tanbul  morning  newspaper,  was 
imprisoned  for  four  months 
under  this  code.  His  paper  had 
asserted  that  prisoners  in  Izmir 
were  released  to  coerce  voters 
during  the  1946  general  election. 

China  —  There  is  no  censor¬ 
ship  of  foreign  correspondents’ 
dispatcl  as,  but  various  pres¬ 
sures  are  exerted  on  the  corre¬ 
spondents  to  get  a  “better  press” 
abroad  Government  officials 
frequently  accuse  correspond¬ 
ents  of  being  too  critical  of  the 


Nationalist  cause. 

All  completely  independent 
Chinese  papers  have  been  shut 
down  for  such  reasons  as  viola¬ 
tion  of  security,  inciting  stu¬ 
dents  to  riot,  and  publishing 
matter  considered  infiammatory 
or  disloyal.  This  means  prac¬ 
tically  any  criticism  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  All  the  papers  repre¬ 
sent  some  segment  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  party  or  army.  New.s- 
print  rationing  serves  as  a  po¬ 
tential  club. 

News  from  abroad  is  received 
and  distributed  freely,  but  any¬ 
thing  judged  unfriendly  to  the 
government  is  seldom  used. 

The  two  foreign-owned  Eng¬ 
lish-language  papers  in  Shang¬ 
hai  criticize  the  government 
when  they  feel  like  it.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  looking  for  help  be¬ 
yond  the  seas,  does  not  want  to 
crack  down  on  them. 

Japan — Because  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  the  situation  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  in  a  special  class.  There 
is  no  censorship  of  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents’  dispatches  or  of 
the  native  press  prior  to  publi¬ 
cation.  However,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Command  Allied  Powers 
( SCAP )  continues  post-censor- 
ship.  One  editor  of  a  minor 
paper  recently  was  sentenced  to 
six  months’  imprisonment  for 
reporting  a  SCAP  official  plan¬ 
ned  to  bring  “nude  shows”  to 
Japan.  The  decision  has  been 
appealed. 

The  U.S.  Army  public  infor¬ 
mation  officers  frequently  with¬ 
hold  stories  of  what  they  con¬ 
sider  a  derogatory  nature  and 
which  can  be  obtained  only 
through  them. 

Indi.\  —  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents’  dispatches  are  not  cen¬ 
sored.  During  the  Hyderabad 
“police  action”  dispatches  were 
held  for  “scrutiny”  before  trans¬ 
mission,  resulting  in  delays. 

There  Is  some  personal  pres¬ 
sure  through  officials  on  corre¬ 
spondents.  For  many  years  In¬ 
dia  has  been  highly  sensitive 
to  foreign  opinion  and,  with  in¬ 
dependence,  this  has  increased. 

’The  domestic  press  is  tech¬ 
nically  free,  but  the  government 
may  penalize  publications  ac¬ 
cused  of  defamation,  obscen¬ 
ity,  or  material  alleged  to  in¬ 
cite  communal  strife. 

Pakistan — Dispatches  leaving 
the  country  are  censored  reg¬ 
ularly.  All  press  telegrams  a.-e 
sent  to  a  government  officer. 
Correspondents  are  informed  if 
their  stories  are  held  up  as  ob¬ 
jectionable.  A  New  Delhi  cor¬ 
respondent  waLs  expend  for 
writings  alleged  to  misrepre¬ 
sent  facts  about  Pakistan. 

The  domestic  press  is  virtually 
free  except  for  writings  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  to  communal 
peace.  The  maximum  penalty  is 
suspension  from  publication  for 
three  months. 

Burma — Open  censorship  on 
outgoing  dispatches  was  im¬ 
posed  Sept.  27  to  “prevent  dis¬ 
closure  of  vital  military  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  face  of  a  deteri¬ 
orating  situation.”  Prior  to  that 
censorship  was  secret.  The  new 
system  was  introduced  after 
talks  between  the  foreign  office 
and  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

For  the  past  year  no  corre¬ 


spondent  has  been  able  to  inter¬ 
view  government  officials.  An 
official  government  spokesman 
was  recently  appointed,  but  he 
is  not  authorized  to  speak  on 
any  matter  reflecting  govern¬ 
ment  policy. 

’The  local  press  is  under  gov¬ 
ernment  pressure  to  report  news 
favoring  the  government.  Die- 
hards  resisting  this  pressure 
found  their  newsprint  quota 
suspended.  Since  the  Commu¬ 
nist-inspired  insurrection  start¬ 
ed,  a  government  ordinance 
compels  editors  to  name  re¬ 
porters  whose  stories  are  crit¬ 
ical  of  the  government  and  to 
reveal  news  sources. 

Korea  —  There  is  no  direct 
censorship  in  this  newly- 
restored  country,  by  which  is 
meant  the  American-occupied 
South.  Korean  officials  talk 
freely  to  foreign  correspondents 
and  make  no  effort  to  prevent 
the  movement  of  news  to  other 
countries.  ’The  United  States 
Army,  which  apparently  consid¬ 
ers  its  role  diplomatic  as  well 
as  military,  is  sensitive  about 
publicity. 

Press  freedom,  while  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  constitution,  is  new 
and  untried,  like  the  democratic 
form  of  government.  President 
Syngman  Rhee  has  said  the 
press  is  free  to  criticize  public 
officials  in  editorials  but  not  in 
news  stories.  He  has  promised 
punishment  of  those  deliberately 
printing  untruths. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  for  po¬ 
lice  to  arrest  a  reporter  and 
hold  him  10  days  without  plac¬ 
ing  a  formal  charge.  If  new 
evidence  is  alleged,  he  can  be 
held  10  additional  days.  Eight 
officers  and  employes  of  a  news 
agency  were  recently  arrested. 
Police  charged  some  had  been 
responsible  for  circulating 
stories  favorable  to  North 
Korea’s  Communist  regime.  But 
the  specific  allegation  was  that 
the  agency  owner  had  been  out 
of  Korea  for  more  than  a  year, 
contrary  to  an  ancient  licensing 
regulation.  Three  newspapers 
were  closed  this  autumn. 

Siam  —  Foreign  correspond¬ 
ents’  dispatches  are  not  cen¬ 
sored.  and  foreign  news  agen¬ 
cies  are  permitted  to  operate 
freely.  Premier  Pibul  Song- 
gram’s  government  has  pro¬ 
posed  that  newspapers  be  11> 
censed  _  by  the  director-general 
of  police.  Under  this  plan  a 
.«pecial  commission  would  inves¬ 
tigate  any  complaints  of  inaccu¬ 
racies.  distortion  or  sensational¬ 
ism.  If  the  complaint  is  found 
justified,  the  paper  would  be 
warned.  If  repeated,  a  govern¬ 
ment  censor  stationed  at  the 
new.spaper  would  censor  all 
stories  before  publication.  News¬ 
papers  guilty  of  “very  serious 
breaches  of  inaccuracy”  would 
find  their  licenses  revoked. 

Indochina  —  Blind  censorship, 
apparently  confined  to  military 
information,  is  carried  out  by 
the  military.  Foreign  corre¬ 
spondents’  dispatches  on  polit¬ 
ical  matters,  even  when  anti- 
French.  go  through  untouched. 
There  have  been  no  expulsions 
or  disaccreditations  of  foreign 
newsmen,  although  one  corre¬ 
spondent  was  threatened  with 


expulsion  recently.  The  Fraicj 
Indochina  government  holds 
tight  control  oyer  visas.  C<^ 
spondents  considered  unfriendlv 
are  subject  to  a  passive  peW 
of  non-cooperation  and  noa- 
assistance. 

The  domestic  press  is  ^i^o^ 
ously  controlled.  All  newinj. 
pers  and  foreign  agencies  mus 
be  licensed. 

Indonesia — With  the  renewi 
of  military  operations,  the  Dutcj  * 
have  issued  new  orders  tighte-  f 
ing  military  censorship  ove 
press  cables  out  of  Batavia 
Nothing  can  be  transmitted  bat  ( 
the  matter  in  official  communi. 
ques.  In  addition  to  the  blanket 
military  censorship  over  the 
warfare  in  Java  and  Sumatra 
political  censorship  has  bee: 
imposed,  so  that  all  cables  mtut 
be  passed  by  two  governmen! 
officials  before  being  released 
to  the  outside  world. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  nea 
Dutch  “police  action”  agaiiut 
the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  press 
restrictions  enforced  during  the 
previous  hostilities  had  bee: 
somewhat  relaxed,  however 
while  there  had  been  no  opt: 
censorship  prior  to  the  net 
Dutch  operations,  outgoini 
cables  were  known  to  ha« 
been  reviewed  by  military  intel¬ 
ligence  officers  and  Dutch  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  soon  after  fl¬ 
ing.  The  Dutch  had  threatened 
to  refuse  visas  for  Dutch  Indo¬ 
nesia  to  any  correspondent  who 
went  into  the  republican  ara< 
without  first  passing  throuf; 
Dutch-controlled  territory. 

The  domestic  press  is  not  free 
Some  mildly  republican  new; 
papers  had  been  allowed  ti 
function,  but  several  newspa 
pers  had  been  suspended  aa 
Communist  newspapers  wen 
outlawed. 

In  the  republican  area-ic 
control  points  now  largely  t 
Dutch  hands  —  anti-republicz 
government  newspapers  did  n 
function.  The  government  indi; 
rectly  controlled  the  press  and 
Antara.  the  republican  new: 
agency,  but  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  had  operate  freely. 

Singapore  and  Malayan  Fis- 
ERATioN  —  Foreign  correspond 
ents  operate  freely.  All  news¬ 
papers  and  printing  establish¬ 
ments  must  get  government  pe.-  . 
mission  to  operate,  but  licensi:?  | 
is  largely  a  formality.  Then  [ 
is  some  informal  pressure  to  ; 
the  local  press  to  play  dor 
stories  of  Communist  successes 

i 

Western  Hemisphere  j 

Canada — Has  no  visible  coir  j 
trols  over  the  press.  Censorship 
of  incoming  material  exists  oflj 
to  the  extent  that  customs  of¬ 
ficers  may  exclude  at  will  any 
thing  they  regard  as  trea^ 
able,  seditious,  or  pornographjc 

Mexico — There  appears  to  » 
considerable  reluctance  on  tw  . 
part  of  any  newspaper  to  attaa  ; 
the  government  as  a  whole, 
papers  take  cracks  at 
officials  and  branches  of  )« 
government.  Caution  r®8ajdini 
general  criticism  is  hKau 
hangover  from  more  strenuo 
days. 

Argentina  —  Foreign  conr 
{Continued  on  page ’t)  | 
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Press  Restrictions 

continued  from  page  40 

sDondeiits  face  no  censorship 
but  are  required  to  register  with 
the  undersecretary  of  informa¬ 
tion  Three  foreign  correspond- 
ents-two  Italians  and  one 
Chilean— were  expelled  in  April 
on  charges  of  helping  foment 
a  bank  strike.  They  were 
cleared  of  the  charges  but  ex¬ 
pelled  just  the  same.  President 
Juan  D.  Peron  has  attack¬ 
ed  correspondents,  particularly 
those  from  the  United  States. 
Filing  privileges— the  rights  to 
transmit  news — of  five  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  correspondents 
were  suspended  for  12  hours 
in  October  without  explanation. 

The  domestic  press  is  free  in 
theory  but  not  in  practice.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  notably  La 
Prensa  and  La  Nacion  and  the 
Communist  daily  La  Hora,  Span- 
ish-language  publications  sup¬ 
port  the  administration.  Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  leading  opposi¬ 
tion  parties,  the  Radicals  and  So¬ 
cialists.  either  do  not  appear 
any  more  or  do  so  clandestinely. 
Opposition  papers  in  the  prov¬ 
inces  have  experienced  several 
difficulties  in  recent  months,  in¬ 
cluding  mysterious  bombings. 

The  Government  has  limited 
the  number  of  pages  of  all  news¬ 
papers  as  part  of  a  campaign 
to  conserve  newsprint  and 
avoid  the  use  of  dollar  ex¬ 
change.  Most  affected  are  La 
Prensa  and  La  Nacion.  In  a 
recent  decree  adding  strength 
to  a  1946  pronouncement,  the 


Government  declared  newsprint 
in  short  supply  and  hence  sub¬ 
ject  to  expropriation. 

There  are  no  barriers  to  the 
entry  of  news  from  abroad. 

Chile — The  Government  ap¬ 
plied  blind  censorship  to  out¬ 
going  dispatches  after  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  an  abortive  plot 
against  the  government. 

During  the  past  year  the  six 
Communist  publications  in  the 
country  died  as  a  result  of  the 
outlawing  of  the  party.  The  law 
accomplishing  this  has  rather 
broad  implications,  permitting 
the  government  to  suspend  and 
punish  radio  stations  and  news¬ 
papers  that  “commit  crimes 
against  the  internal  security  of 
the  state.” 

Peru — Blind  censorship  also 
prevailed  in  this  country  during 
the  recent  revolution  resulting 
in  overthrow  of  government. 

Vene-zuela — President  Romulo 
Gallegcs  suspended  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  Nov.  20 
when  political  tension  gripped 
the  country.  This  policy  was 
continued  by  the  military  Junta 
which  ousted  Gallegos  four  days 
later. 

Brazil  —  No  censorship,  but 
the  government  has  outlawed 
the  Communist  party — and  con¬ 
sequently  that  party’s  press. 

Uruguay — Press  freedom  is  a 
definite  characteristic  of  Uru¬ 
guay’s  democracy.  Shadows  are 
cast  AVer  this  freedom  some¬ 
times  when  alleged  abuses  are 
committed.  Criticism  of  foreign 
governments  has  led  to  deli¬ 
cate  diplomatic  situations. 


Foreign  correspondents  carry 
out  their  work  with  complete 
libertv.  There  has  been  one  iso¬ 
lated  instance  of  subjection  of  a 
correspondent  to  pressure. 

Honduras  —  There  is  blind 
censorship  by  a  censor  who  can¬ 
not  read  English.  No  criticism 
of  the  government  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  cable  or  radio.  News¬ 
papers  are  free  to  publish,  but 
the  Government  impedes  distri¬ 
bution  of  liberal  newspapers. 
Englisli-language  dispatches  are 
delayed  from  two  to  12  hours. 

Guatemala  —  Outgoing  cable 
and  radio  dispatches  are  cen¬ 
sored  to  eliminate  criticism  of 
the  country,  and  even  letters  are 
photogi-aphed  for  later  study. 

El  Salvador  —  Criticism  of 
the  Government  in  cable  and 
radio  messages  is  not  permitted. 
There  is  no  known  interference 
with  the  mails. 

Nicaragua  —  Gen.  Anastasio 
Somoza,  war  minister  and 
“strong  man”  in  the  country, 
personally  censors  all  outgoing 
press  dispatches.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  are  free  to  publish  so  long 
as  they  do  not  attack  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  Gen.  Somoza  directly. 

Haiti — Two  opposition  news¬ 
papers,  La  Nation  and  L’Action, 
were  recently  suspended  on 
charges  they  were  attempting 
to  provoke  public  disorder.  Two 
contributors  to  L’Action  were 
arrested. 

Australasia 

Traditional  press  freedom  pre¬ 
vails  “Down  Under  ”.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  have  no  cen¬ 
sorship,  no  restrictions  on  the 
work  of  foreign  correspondents, 


no  discrimination  between  gov¬ 
ernment  and  opposition  news¬ 
papers,  and  no  barriers  to  the 
entry  of  foreign  news.  News¬ 
print  is  ration^,  but  the  ration¬ 
ing  is  carried  out  by  a  pool 
composed  of  newspaper  propri¬ 
etors  and  one  government  rep¬ 
resentative. 

■ 

Stanley  Ross  Barred 
Again  by  Venezuela 

Ciudad  Trujillo,  Dominican 
Republic  —  Stanley  Ross,  editor 
and  publisher  of  this  city’s  El- 
Caribe  and  El  Urgente,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  twice  from  Venezuela 
last  week. 

The  expulsions,  on  consecu¬ 
tive  days,  were  the  third  and 
fourth  times  Ross  left  Vene¬ 
zuela  on  the  business  end  of  a 
police  escort.  In  July,  1946,  he 
was  suspected  of  being  involved 
in  a  revolution  against  President 
Betancourt.  Last  September 
President  Romulo  Gallegos  ac¬ 
cused  him  of  revolutionary  con¬ 
nections. 

In  the  latest  incident,  he  was 
refused  permission  to  change 
planes  in  Venezuela,  since  he 
had  no  transit  visa.  Ross  is  a 
former  New  York  Times  and 
Associated  Press  reporter. 

■ 

Adler  to  Speak 

Maj.  Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler, 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
will  be  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  banquet  at  the  38th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association,  in 
New  York,  Jan.  13th. 


Wassail . . . 


•  This  is  the  season  when  “wassailing’* 
finds  its  way  in  newspaper  copy,  some¬ 
times  in  an  exaggerated  use  of  a  good 
old  Anglo-Saxon  word.  Wassailing,  it 
may  be  stated  authoritatively,  is  no 
synonym  for  mere  drinking. 

The  genuine  wassail  bowl  was  filled 
with  a  beverage  of  moderation.  It  was 
usually  made  up  of  ale  flavored  with 
various  spices,  sugar,  toast  and  roasted 
apples.  The  singing  of  Christmas  carols, 
from  house  to  house,  was  another  sea¬ 


“Be  Thou  Well” 


sonal  feature  and  this  gradually  became 
known  as  “going  a-wassailing.” 

Wassail’s  origin  may  be  traced  to 
medieval  England  when  its  language  had 
a  decidedly  Saxon  flavor.  These  early 
Saxons  would  raise  a  foaming  tankard 
of  ale  and  greet  each  other,  “Waes 
haeil”— later  slurred  to  “wassail”— 
meaning  “be  thou  well.” 

And  so  to  our  very  good  friends,  the 
members  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  we  ex¬ 
tend  this  seasonal  greeting,  “Wassail.” 
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Ad  Art  Manual 


Available  Free 


A  new  manual,  “The  Proper 
Preparation  of  Art  Work  for 
Good  Newspaper  Reproduction,” 
is  now  ready  for  distribution  to 
art  directors,  artists,  photogra¬ 
phers  and  all  others  who  plan 
and  prepare  art  work  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

It  is  the  first  of  a  new  series 
of  studies  in  this  field  to  be 
issued  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies. 

Emphasizing  the  fact  that  best 
reproduction  in  newspapers  is 
obtained  by  recognizing  the 
special  characteristics  of  the 
newspaper  printing  process,  the 
report  outlines  principles  that 
should  be  followed  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment.  Recommendations  cover 
procedures  from  the  start  of  the 
first  layout  to  the  delivery  of 
the  finished  artwork  to  the  en¬ 
graver. 

The  report  is  printed  on  news¬ 
print.  and  examples  of  good  and 
bad  techniques  are  shown  as 
they  would  actually  appear  in 
newspaper  advertising  columns. 
“Do’s”  and  “Dont’s”  for  prepar¬ 
ing  all  types  of  copy  are  listed, 
and  suitable  type  faces  and  sizes 
recommended. 

Later  reports  in  this  program 
“to  further  improve  the  printing 
of  advertising  in  newspapers” 
will  cover  the  making  and 
handling  of  newspaper  printing 
materials. 

Ten  newspaper  mechanical  ex¬ 
perts  and  advertising  agency 
production  specialists  are  collab¬ 
orating  on  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ports.  Representing  the  news¬ 
papers  are  Ben  Dalgin,  Neto 
York  Times;  Charles  M.  Kirk, 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  Charles 
A.  Frederickson,  Westchester 
County  Publishers;  Stanley 
Myers,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin;  Vernon  Spitaleri,  ANPA; 
and  R.  W.  Tranter,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald-Traveler. 

AAAA  representatives  are 
John  F.  Aldinger,  Young  and 
Rubicam;  George  B.  Dearnley, 
McCann-Erickson;  Ernest  Dono¬ 
hue,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborne:  Erwin  Miessler,  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  &  Brorby;  Eli  Gor¬ 
don,  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.; 
Henry  Krieger,  Honig-Cooper 
Co.,  and  Richard  ’Turnbull, 
AAAA. 

Copies  of  the  “Proper  Prepa¬ 
ration  of  Art  Work  for  Good 
Newspaper  Reproduction"  may 
be  secured  without  charge  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  370  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave.,  New  York,  or  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  420  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York. 


Papert  to  B&B 

FREDERIC  PAPERT  has  joined 
the  staff  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Manhattan,  as  a  copywriter  on 
the  l^ree  Feathers  and  Post’s 
cereals  accounts.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  Cecil  &  Presbrey. 


Veteran  Adman, 


Cincinnati  Barns 
Wild  Ad  Claims 


~T 


Retires  Dec.  31 


Whitmar  Promoted 
M.  J.  WHITMAR  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  to  vicepresident  of  the  E.  V. 
Dinerman  agency,  Cincinnati. 
He  has  served  as  assistant  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  Kroger  Co. 


Ide  Is  A.  C. 

RICHARD  IDE.  art  director  of 
Brisacher,  Wheeler.  New 
York,  becomes  account  execu¬ 
tive  of  that  agency  Jan.  1. 


Leonard  Named  Publicist 
FRANK  M.  LEONARD  is  now 
with  the  publicity  department 
of  Benton  &  Bowles,  where  he’ll 
work  on  radio  publicity  and  pro¬ 
motion.  He  handled  publicity 
for  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 


HH&M  Adds  Two 
R.  DONALD  HA'WKINS  and 
Howard  A.  Crum  have  been 
appointed  to  the  copy  staff  of 
Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald.  Chi¬ 
cago. 


Another  Y&R  V.P. 

ROBERT  R.  BURTON  joins  the 
list  of  vicepresidents  at  Young 
tc  Rubicam.  He  is  contact  su¬ 
pervisor  in  the  Chicago  office. 


Agency  Dissolved 
BIXBY  -  HANAWAY  Advertis¬ 
ing.  Providence,  R.  I.,  is  being 
dissolved.  James  F.  Hanaway, 
vicepresident  and  treasurer,  will 
keep  the  same  offices  at  513 
Hospital  Trust  Bldg.,  and  will 
run  his  own  agency  under  his 
name. 


Chicago — Sam  S.  Reckefus  of 
Osborn,  Scolaro.  Meeker  &  Scott, 
will  retire  Dec.  31  from  making 
his  rounds  soliciting  advertising 
for  the  10  newspapers  which  his 
firm  represents  here.  His  re¬ 
tirement  will  mean  the  end  of 
a  newspaper  career  of  more 
than  50  years  here  and  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

His  career  began  with  the 
Remington  Bros.  Advertising 
Co.  of  Pittsburgh  and  New  York. 
He  was  in  their  New  York  office 
for  five  years,  later  spending  two 
years  in  the  trade  paper  field. 
Reckefus  then  came  to  Chicago 
to  open  the  Chicago  office  of  the 
M.  Lee  Starke  Co.,  who  repre¬ 
sented,  at  that  time,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Baltimore  News, 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Montreal  Star 
and  Indianapolis  News.  From 
there  he  went  with  the  John 
Lee  Mahin  Agency,  and  when 
Harrv  Lesan  left  that  company, 
opening  his  own  office  in  St. 
Louis,  Sam  went  with  him. 

He  was  later  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  territory  for  Iron 
Age  for  five  years.  He  then 
joined  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
and  was  with  that  publication 
until  he  went  into  service  as 
Captain  in  World  War  I,  and 
spent  two  years  in  Europe. 
After  returning  to  the  States,  he 
joined  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
remaining  there  until  1925, 
when  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  become  advertising  director 
of  the  Ledger.  He  remained  in 
Philadelphia  until  1927  and  then 
went  to  Chambersburg,  N.  Y.,  as 
general  manager  of  the  Cham¬ 
bersburg  Repository.  After  the 
Repository  was  consolidated 
with  the  competing  paper,  Sam 
came  on  to  Chicago,  in  1930,  to 
join  the  Osborn  organization. 


Cincinnati,  O.  —  Beginnini 
Jan.  1,  the  Cincinnati  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  will 
undertake  a  drive  to  promote 
truth  in  advertising. 

“No  superlative  or  exagger¬ 
ated  statement  or  underselline 
claim  will  be  acceptable  in  ^ 
tail  advertising  unless  such 
statement  or  claim  is  verified 
at  least  48  hours  in  advance  o( 
publication,”  the  association  an¬ 
nounced  through  William  A 
Ahrens,  executive  secretly 


AFA  Booklet 
Gives  Q  and  A 


A'wrard  for  Teachers 

Philadelphia  —  Twenty  Penn¬ 
sylvania  dailies  will  team  up 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  this  spring  in  reward¬ 
ing  conrvmunity  teachers  for  out¬ 
standing  work.  The  reward  wi’l 
be  an  all-expense-paid  scholar¬ 
ship  for  study  at  Penn  State. 


Faces  &  Places 

FRED  CRAWSHAW  is  now  an 

account  executive  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Young  & 
Rubicam.  .  .  .  Lillian  Fletcher 
Parker  has  moved  from  space 
buver  to  media  director,  Hixson- 
O’Donnell.  .  .  .  Fred  Ingalls  has 
become  an  account  executive 
with  Brisacher,  Wheeler.  .  .  . 
Frank  Dowd  and  William  D. 
’V^aenes  are  new  with  Doherty, 
Clifford  &  Shenfield.  They’re  as- 
.sistant  account  executives.  .  .  . 
Clyde  E.  Rapp  to  Campbell-Mi- 
thun  as  an  executive.  .  .  .  Nor- 
mand  J.  D’Esterre  is  buying 
space  for  Cecil  &  Presbrey. 

.  .  .  George  T.  Berthon  Is  an¬ 
other  vicepresident  of  Young  & 
Rubicam.  .  .  .  O.  Paul  Fuersten- 
berg  to  the  executive  staff  of 
Small  &  Seiffer.  .  .  .  Robert  W. 
Reader,  account  executive,  and 
Jerry  Ripp  have  been  added  to 
Dubin  Advertising.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  .  .  .  Phyllis  Gardner  is  copy- 
writing  with  Allen  &  Clenaghen, 
Portland.  Ore. 

Clinton  D.  Carr,  president,  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  his  own 
agency,  under  his  name,  at  24 
E.  25th  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  He’s 
been  in  advertising  since  1925. 


Advertising  Ruled 
'Specialized  Ser’vice' 

Atlantic  City  —  Superior 
Court  Judge  Frank  T.  Lloyd, 
Jr.,  ruled  that  advertising  is  a 
“highly  specialized  service”  as 
he  threw  out  of  court  a  suit 
attacking  the  validity  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  contract  between  the 
city  and  Publishers  Press.  Inc. 

"The  $10,000  contract  called  for 
the  insertion  of  a  two-page  ad 
each  week  for  13  weeks  in  the 
throwaway  weekly.  Boardwalk 
News.  In  addition,  13  sets  of 
promotion  mats  are  to  be  mailed 
to  at  least  1,500  out-of-town 
newspapers. 

John  C.  Woulfe,  local  hotel 
man,  sought  a  review  of  the 
contract  on  the  ground  the  city 
did  not  advertise  for  bids. 

“The  city  engaged  specialized 
services,”  Lloyd  said.  “It  is  the 
same  as  the  hiring  of  an  attor¬ 
ney  or  engineer,  and  you  would 
not  expect  the  city  to  advertise 
for  the  cheapest  lawyer  or  en¬ 
gineer.” 

Publishers  Press  is  headed  by 
Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Atlantic  City  Daily 
World. 


A  booklet  containing  20  fun¬ 
damental  questions  and  answen 
concerning  the  values  and  serv¬ 
ices  of  advertising  in  the  Amer 
ican  economic  scheme  is  being 
released  to  its  25,000  members 
by  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  according  to  Georgt 
S.  McMillan,  vicepresident  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  AFA. 

The  folder,  according  to  its 
foreword,  ‘'Is  an  attempt  to  state 
and  answer  in  simple  terms 
some  of  the  questions  which  are 
asked  frequently  of  every  ad¬ 
vertising  man  and  woman.”  It 
is  part  of  the  Federation’s  cam¬ 
paign  to  give  the  general  public 
“a  better  understanding  of  this 
business  tool  of  the  Free  Enter 
prise  System.” 

Among  questions  answered  in 
the  booklet  are:  How  much  is 
spent  for  advertising  in  the 
U.  S.?  Does  advertising  add  to 
the  cost  of  the  goods  advertised’ 
Can  an  unadvertised  article  seil 
for  less  than  an  advertised  arti¬ 
cle?  Can  advertising  be  be 
lieved  and  trusted?  Does  ad¬ 
vertising  do  anything  beside 
stimulate  the  sale  of  goods? 

AFA  estimates  that  in  1947, 
$3,800,000,000  was  spent  in  all 
forms  of  advertising  in  this 
country — or  about  $25  for  every 
man.  woman  and  child.  The 
pamphlet  states  that  this  is  only 
IV^';  of  gross  national  income 
and  probably  less  than  1%  of 
the  total  national  volume  of  >11 
sales  transactions. 

Requests  for  individual  copie 
of  the  booklet  will  be  filled 
without  charge  at  the  Federation 
office,  330  West  42nd  St.,  New 
York. 


Agency  Distributes 
New  Retail  Calendar 

As  a  service  to  its  memben 
the  National  Association  of  Rf 
tail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers  is 
distributing  the  1949  Mechandu- 
ing  Calendar  for  mens’  aw 
boys’  apparel,  prepared  by 
fr^  J  Silberstein,  Bert  Gw' 
smith,  Inc.,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency. 

The  calendar  will  be  sold  to 
manufacturers,  advertisinf 
agencies  and  newspapers.  It  “ 
a  month  by  month  guide  on  tw 
current  merchandising  program 
planning  for  future  events,  aw 
a  check  on  buying  schedules 
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<  There  Ought  to  Be 
I  A  Prize  for  Newsreel 


By  Jerry  Walker 


i 

I 
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WE  HEREBY  nominate  Gene 

Russell  for  some  kind  of  a 
Peabody  Award  or  Pulitzer 
Prize.  If  there 
isn’t  any  to  fit 
his  case,  there 
should  be  one. 

Gene  is  an 
oldtime  police 
reporter  from 
down  Nashville 
way  ( lu  the 
days  of  Col. 

Luke  Lea)  who 
has  switched  to 
photography 
and  made  it  his 
business  to  re¬ 
port  with  a  mo¬ 
vie  camera.  Presently,  his  cru¬ 
sading  spirit  has  an  outlet  in 
TelePIX,  the  newsreel  developed 
for  television  by  WPIX. 

As  Southern  reporter  for 
WPIX  {New  York  Daily  News), 
Gene  works  out  of  Atlanta  and 
he  classes  himself  with  those 
liberals  “who  believe  we  can 
solve  our  own  race  problems.” 
His  most  recent  achievements 
for  TelePIX  tie  up  with  that 
philosophy. 

Watch  That  Man! 


Russell 


The  step-by-step  story  of  a 
Ku  Klux  Klan  meeting,  told  in 
continuing  action  pictures,  can 
be  much  more  believable.  Gene 
thinks,  than  still  pictures  can 
make  it.  With  a  “Press”  card 
stuck  in  his  hatband.  Gene  got 
into  the  KKK  initiation  cere¬ 
mony  at  Macon  and  made  a  reel 
of  pictures  which  have  startled 
video  audiences. 

Now  Gene's  a  marked  man. 
Kluxers  have  issued  a  warning: 
“Watch  out  for  that  fellow.  He 
takes  pictures  without  noise  and 
without  flash!” 

But  covering  the  KKK  cere¬ 
mony  with  his  neatly-devised 
“secret  weapon” — a  movie  cam¬ 
era  he  worked  out  while  he  was 
taking  pictures  and  fighting  for 
the  Marine  Corps — is  just  an¬ 
other  assignment  in  the  day  of 
Gene  Russell.  The  story  of  the 
Mallard  Case  is  his  bid  for  a 
prize. 

In  New  York  for  a  few  days 
"to  buy  some  new  camera  equip¬ 
ment,”  Gene  filled  in  the  parts 
of  the  Mallard  story  which 
WIX  executives  had  been  get¬ 
ting  piecemeal.  This  is  it,  to 
date: 

Item  in  a  Weekly 

Gene  Russell,  weary  of  cov¬ 
ering  football  bucks  and  passes, 
and  disgusted  with  stagy  society 
wrings  as  the  daily  grid  of  a 
television  newsreel  man,  kept 
his  ears  tuned  to  half  a  dozen 
radios  in  his  Atlanta  workshop 
and  read  carefully  scores  of 
newspapers  from  the  South.  He 
longed  for  a  tip  on  a  worth¬ 
while  case  which  would  let  him 
“0  a  real  reporting  job:  with 
camera. 

An  item  in  a  Lyons,  Ga.  week¬ 
ly  told  about  a  Negro,  one  Rob¬ 


ert  Mallard,  who  had  been 
beaten  fatally.  Gene's  first 
check  with  authorities  brought 
the  old  reply:  “Just  another  Ne¬ 
gro  killing.” 

To  an  old  police  blotter- 
hound,  that  was  a  challenge.  So, 
for  five  days.  Gene  turned  in¬ 
vestigator  and  he  was  rewarded 
with  information  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Widow  Mal¬ 
lard.  At  midnight  he  sat  beside 
her  bed  in  a  Savannah  hideout 
and  heard  her  story  of  how  her 
husband  had  been  set  upon  by 
two  white  men  and  murdered. 

Word  had  gotten  out  that  the 
case  was  being  investigated,  and 
by  now  the  whole  press  was  hot 
on  the  story.  Gene  went  his  own 
way,  picturing  as  he  went. 

He  offered  assistance  to  the 
widow,  stricken  with  fear;  then 
contacted  the  sheriff  and  exacted 
a  pledge  of  full  help  in  return 
for  Mrs.  Mallard's  description  of 
the  suspects.  Pictures,  more  pic¬ 
tures. 

The  necessary  warrant  having 
been  obtained.  Gene  went  back 
to  Widow  Mallard.  She  agreed 
to  see  the  sheriff  only  if  Gene 
would  accompany  her  because 
she  believed  the  press  would 
protect  her.  Two  Negro  news¬ 
men  were  invited  to  join  the 
party. 

Pledge  from  Governor 

Gene  appealed  to  Governor 
Talmadge  and  obtained  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  complete  cooperation  by 
the  state  police  in  an  effort  to 
apprehend  the  two  men.  They 
now  await  trial  Jan.  11  at  the 
Tombs  County  Courthouse. 

Everywhere  there  was  action. 
Gene  shot  it.  One  of  his  reels 
shows  Ralph  McGill,  editor  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution,  enter¬ 
ing  the  Grand  Jury  room  as  a 
witness.  A  foot-by-foot  account 
of  the  trial  will  be  Gene’s  mas¬ 
ter  effort. 

“We’ll  cover  the  trial,”  he 
promised,  indicating  that  the 
other  half  of  “We”  is  the  camera 
he  conceals  within  his  coat. 

With  telephoto  attachment,  he 
claims,  the  camera  can  shoot 
pictures  a  mile  distant,  depend¬ 
ing  on  light  conditions.  The  real 
power  of  the  lens  was  demon¬ 
strated  when  he  was  covering 
the  KKK  scene.  Across  the 
street,  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the 
YMCA  building,  there  hung  a 
Klansman  in  effigy.  Gene  fo¬ 
cussed  an  automobile  spotlight 
on  the  effigy  and  turned  the 
camera.  The  film  was  so  clear 
you  could  read  the  lettering, 
“We  want  no  Kluxers  here.” 

“The  camera,”  Gene  advised, 
“is  not  for  sale,  nor  is  it  for 
rent  to  peephole  detectives.” 

The  Mallard  Case  coverage  is 
“only  the  beginning,”  he  said. 
He’s  convinced  the  camera  is  the 
way  to  tell  the  South’s  story  so 
it  will  be  fully  understood.  So 
maybe  the  Peabody  or  Pulitzer 
juries  ought  to  start  thinking 
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about  a  medal  for  television 
newsreel  journalism. 

Yuletide  Glee  at  NBC 
IN  THE  trade,  and  in  the  press, 
’tis  said  there’s  lots  of  gloom 
around  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  offices  these  days.  (That  big 
Sunday  switch  to  CBS,  you 
know.)  Oh,  yeah?  replies  the 
NBC  press  relations  staff: 

Here's  a  toast  of  Christmas  glee 
To  you,  dear  ed,  from  NBC, 
From  Niles  Trammell,  Charles 
Denny, 

A  gladsome  Yule  despite  Jack 
Benny. 

R.  J.  Reynolds,  Coca-Cola, 
Bristol-Myers,  Motorola, 

Duty’s  Tavern,  Milton  Berle, 
Cities  Service,  Standard  Erl, 
Both  the  Roberts  {Trout  and 
Hope) 

Campbell’s  soup  and  Colgate’s 
soap 

Wish  you  all,  come  wind  or  rain, 
A  New  Year  full  of  capital  gain. 

Headley  Heads  Reps 
FRANK  HEADLEY,  president  of 
Headley-Reed  Co.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Radio  Station 
Representatives,  at  its  second 
annual  meeting. 

Other  officers  are:  Adam 
Young,  Jr.,  head  of  the  company 
of  the  same  name,  vicepresident; 
Edward  Spencer  of  the  George 
P.  Hollingbery  Co.,  secretary; 
Lewis  Avery,  of  Avery-Knodel, 
Inc.,  reelected  treasurer;  and  H. 
Preston  Peters,  president  of 
Free  &  Peters,  Inc.,  director  for 
one  year. 

George  Brett  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.  was  named  as  the 
Association’s  representative  on 
the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters’  Standards  of  Prac¬ 
tice  Committee. 


‘Combat  Team' 

continued  from  page  15 


impact  into  slide  films  also,  by 
careful  plotting  and  dramatic 
interpretation  ..f  the  facts  to 
be  presented. 

One  News  slide-film,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  instrumental  in 
landing  a  100,000  -  line  account 
— a  department  store  look¬ 
ing  for  new  fields  from  which 
to  draw  customers.  Another, 
prepared  in  behalf  of  eight  New 
York  dailies,  showed  a  soft- 
drink  bottler  how  badly  he  was 
missing  his  market  by  not  us¬ 
ing  newspapers.  This  account, 
too,  was  sold. 

Motion  pictures  and  slide 
films  are  to  Steele  “the  Combat 
Team  of  Modern  Selling.” 

“Portfolio  presentations,”  he 
says,  “lack  the  superior  visual¬ 
ization  possibilities  of  the  screen. 

“This  in  no  way  minimizes  the 
value  of  personal  selling,  which 

COSTS  SO  LITTLE 
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must  and  always  will  be  the 
keystone  of  any  sound  sales 
program.  But  the  job  calls  for 
a  combat  team.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  or  side  films  can  provide 
the  dynamite  that  blasts  the  bar¬ 
rier  aside,  smashes  sales  resis¬ 
tance  and  clears  the  way  for  the 
signing  of  the  contract.” 

The  News’  dynamiting  crew — 
which  at  any  given  time  may 
have  as  many  as  a  half-dozen 
or  more  blasts  in  the  works  for 
the  space  salesmen — consists  of 
10  men:  four  photographers, 
two  script  men.  three  produc¬ 
tion  assistants  and  one  producer- 
director  (Steele).  “Each  man,” 
says  the  director,  “is  an  expert 
in  his  job,  and  together  they 
make  an  unbeatable  team.” 

In  their  hands,  at  present, 
are  a  slide  presentation  on  ap¬ 
parel  for  general  use  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  a  job  taking  about 
three  months,  plus  several  pres¬ 
entations  for  individual  accounts 
— and  a  new  motion  picture, 
now  in  the  talking  and  script¬ 
ing  stage. 

Most  of  the  slide  presentations 
are  made  adaptable.  Those  for 
general  use  can  be  fitted  to  a 
single  account’s  problem,  and 
those  prepared  for  major  indi¬ 
vidual  accounts  are  often  altered 
for  showing  to  a  general  list 
of  accounts  in  the  same  industry. 

In  all  this  work,  Steele  puts 
the  stress  on  meticulous  think¬ 
ing  and  careful  planning. 
“There  is  much  more  to  the 
good  presentation,”  he  says, 
“than  just  shuffling  a  series  of 
pages  with  facts  and  figures.” 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Medill  Devises 
'Nose  for  News' 
Aptitude  Test 

Evanston,  Ill. — A  “nose  for 
news”  and  other  essentials  of  a 
good  newsman  can  now  be  pre¬ 
dicted  in  students  applying  for 
admission  to  a  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  University 
has  announced. 

The  university’s  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  which  carries  on 
a  continuing  psychological  study 
of  student  aptitudes  and  in¬ 
terests,  has  assembled  a  battery 
of  tests  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
aid  in  the  highly  selective  proc¬ 
ess  of  admitting  superior  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  school. 

Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant 
dean  and  director  of  research  of 
the  Medill  School,  has  included 
three  widely  known  tests  used 
in  vocational  guidance  and  in 
Industry,  the  Strong  Vocational 
Interest  Blank,  the  Kuder  Pref¬ 
erence  Record,  and  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Test  of  Personality. 

Because  the  journalist  must 
have  a  good  vocabulary.  Prof. 
Allen  has  added  to  those  the 
Seashore-Eckerson  English  Rec¬ 
ognition  Vocabulary  Test,  per¬ 
fected  by  Prof.  Robert  Seashore, 
chairman  of  the  Northwestern 
department  of  psychology,  and 
Allen’s  own  Vocabulary  and 
Diction  Test. 

Proficiency  Awards 
PROVO,  Utah— Three  $25  schol¬ 
arships  to  Brigham  Young 
University  for  proficiency  in 
newswriting  were  awarded  by 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News 
at  conclusion  of  the  university’s 
13th  annual  intermountain  jour¬ 
nalism  conference  for  high 
school  and  college  students  re¬ 
cently. 

Les  Coates,  who  for  more  than 
two  decades  was  Deseret  News 
sports  editor  and  now  is  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  presented  the 
awards. 

Ernest  Linford,  Salt  Lake 
Tribune  editorial  writer,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  keynote  address,  “Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism.”  Linford 
is  a  former  editor  of  the  Laramie 
(Wyo. )  Republican  •  Boomerang 
and  holder  of  a  Neiman  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Among  other  speakers  were 
Theron  Luke,  Provo  Daily  Her¬ 
ald;  £d  Haroldsen,  Deseret 
News,  and  Roy  Schonian,  Utah 
Press  Association. 

Allen  Fund  Lecturer 
EUGENE,  Ore. — Houstoun  War¬ 
ing,  editor  of  the  Littleton 
( Colo,  i  Independent,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Eric  W.  Allen 
Memorial  Fund  to  be  the  1949 
Lecturer  and  will  address  the 
Oregon  Press  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  University 
of  Oregon  school  of  journalism 
and  the  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  Feb.  18-19. 

Book  on  Engraving 

IOWA  CITY,  la— Edward  F. 

Mason,  assistant  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  is  author,  pho- 
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tographer  and  publisher  of  a 
book  which  will  be  relea.'^ed 
next  spring.  The  book,  "How 
Halftone  Dots  Make  Pictures,” 
explains  the  photo-engraving 
process.  The  92-page  book  will 
be  printed  by  offset  by  the 
John  S.  Swift  Co.  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Cartooning  Course 

IOWA  CITY.  la.— The  State 

University  of  Iowa  will  offer 
a  new  course  in  editorial  car¬ 
tooning  beginning  in  February, 
according  to  Leslie  G.  Moeller, 
director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  course  will  be 
taught  by  Dick  Spencer,  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism,  who  is  com¬ 
pleting  a  textbook  compiled 
from  information  gathered 
through  correspondence  and 
personal  interviews  with  about 
25  of  the  nation’s  leading  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonists. 

Voices  of  Experience 
SALT  LAKE  CITY.  Utah— “Op¬ 
portunities  in  Journalism”  is  a 
subject  which  has  been  discussed 
before  students  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  this  fall  by 
working  newspapermen. 

John  R.  Talmadge,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Deseret 
News  and  now  a  feature  writer 
for  that  paper,  is  teaching  a 
class  in  reporting  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah.  Hays  Corey, 
city  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  is  teaching  a  class  in 
copy  editing. 

Photography  Course 
TUSCALOOSA.  Ala— The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  add  a  course  in  photogra¬ 
phy  to  its  journalism  depart¬ 
ment. 

Prof.  C.  E.  Bounds,  depart¬ 
ment  head,  said  the  course  was 
being  added  because  of  the 
heavy  demand  for  reporter-pho¬ 
tographers  by  Alabama  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers. 

Jobs  in  9  States 

MINNEAPOLIS,  Minn  — Sixteen 

recent  graduates  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism  scattered  into  nine 
states  for  their  first  newspaper 
jobs. 

Six  December  graduates  be¬ 
gan  work  in  Minnesota.  They 
are  Duane  Andrews,  telegraph 
desk,  St.  Cloud  Times;  G^rge 
Christie,  reporter.  Red  Wing 
Republican-Eagle;  Calvin  Floren, 
advertising,  Albert  Lea  Tribune; 
Clarence  Ivonen.  reporter.  In¬ 
ternational  Falls  Daily  Journal; 
Robert  Markson,  sports,  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  and  William 
Rogers,  news  editing,  I^IZ, 
Brainerd. 

Minnesota  graduates  taking 
positions  in  other  states  are: 
Robert  Enlow,  farm  page  edi¬ 
tor,  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  En¬ 
quirer-News;  Hyman  Zimmer¬ 
man.  sports  editor,  Dubuque 
(Iowa)  Telegraph-Herald;  Jona¬ 
than  Eyler,  sports.  La  Porte 
( Ind. )  Herald  -  Argus;  Russell 
Bieraugel  and  Bruce  Kipp,  re¬ 
porters.  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald 
and  Review;  Helen  Schetter, 
picture  desk,  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal;  Warren  Fosdick,  re¬ 
porter,  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tri¬ 
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bune:  Leland  Lindberg,  report¬ 
er.  Madison  (  S.  D. )  Daily  Lead¬ 
er;  Llo.vd  Noteboom,  reporter, 
Minot  (N.  D. )  Daily  News;  and 
James  Gray,  reporter,  Prescott 
(Ariz.)  Courier. 


Shackford  Is  Named 
Europe  News  Chief 


Shackford 


Gen.  Clark  Orders 
Probe  of  Press  Ban 


(^hituarp 


T, 


New  School  Urged 
MADISON,  Wis. — Following  a 
discussion  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League  Dec.  6,  on 
the  future  status  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  a  resolution  recom¬ 
mending  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  School  of  Journalism 
was  adopted.  It  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  University  Board 
of  Regents  by  Harry  R.  LaPoi- 
devin.  Racine,  League  Secre¬ 
tary  The  new  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  recommended  by  the 
Daily  League  should  replace  the 
present  department  now  func¬ 
tioning  under  the  School  of  Let¬ 
ters  and  Science. 

The  resolution  further  urged 
the  Regents  to  name  a  qualified 
journalist  of  practical  experi¬ 
ence  to  direct  the  activities  of 
the  School. 


London  —  Appointment  of  R. 
H.  Shackford  as  general  Euro¬ 
pean  news  manager  of  the 
United  Press 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
A.  L.  Bradford, 

U.P.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  Europe. 

Shackford  is  a 
veteran  diplo- 
matic  corre- 
spondent  and 
will  continue  to 
cover  the  top 
news  in  that 
category,  as  did 
the  late  Webb 
Miller  when  he 
was  European  news  manager 
before  the  war.  Shackford  has 
been  with  the  U.P.  since  1935. 

William  R.  Higginbotham, 
European  news  editor  since 
shortly  after  the  war,  is  being 
transferred  to  the  Washington 
day  news  desk.  He  went  to 
Europe  as  a  war  correspondent 
early  in  1944. 


MRS.  LAURA  WYNKOOP,  jo- 
ciety  editor  of  the  St.  Jojmk 
(Mich.)  Herald-Press  for  25 
years,  wife  of  Rex  V.  Wynkoop 
editor  of  the  Herald-Press  !)««’ 
18.  at  St.  Joseph. 

Christopher  J.  FitzGerald,  85 
turf  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun 
for  many  years  before  he  be¬ 
came  a  racetrack  steward,  Dec 
18,  at  Riverside,  Conn. 

Francis  Hoag,  81,  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Suffolk  Countu 
( N  .Y. )  News,  a  weekly,  Dec.  18 
at  Sayville,  L.  I.  ' 

Lewis  E.  Collincs,  66,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  old  New  York 
American  and  New  York  World 
before  he  became  an  attorney  in 
1916,  Dec.  17,  at  Scarsdale,  N.  Y 
Mrs.  Bertha  Nurse,  70,  one 
time  society  editor  of  the  Toledo 
(O. )  Blade,  Dec.  17,  at  Pacific 
Beach,  Calif. 

Charles  Henry  Huntley,  70, 
formerly  with  General  Electric 
advertising  and  publicity,  and  at 
one  time  associate  editor  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette, 
Dec.  15,  at  Schenectady. 

Eugene  W.  Padgett,  66,  who 
retired  as  circulation  supervisor 
of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  New 
Herald  last  January,  Dec.  9,  in  a 
San  Diego,  Calif,  hospital.  He 
had  also  been  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  many  years. 

Lt.  Col.  Durward  B.  Wright, 
64,  former  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  and  with  the  newspaper 
from  1913  to  1922,  at  Tomah, 
Wis.  He  had  also  worked  for 
the  old  Omaha  (Neb.)  Bee  Neve 
and  the  Albion  (Mich.)  Record. 

Peter  Haworth,  59,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Millerto* 
(N.  Y. )  News-Republican,  i 
weekly,  from  1932  until  1947,  at 
one  time  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Sun,  later  associated  with 
the  late  Frank  Munsey,  Sun 
publisher,  is  various  business 
enterprises,  Dec.  19,  in  Sharon, 
Conn. 


San  Francisco  Calif.  —  An 
investigation  to  find  who 
ordered  military  police  to  keep 
newsmen — at  gunpoint — from 
covering  the  wedding  of  an 
Army  captain  and  his  Japanese 
bride  was  ordered  this  week  by 
Gen.  Mark  Clark,  Sixth  Army 
commander. 

Reporters  were  ordered  off 
chapel  grounds  and  photogra¬ 
phers  prevented  from  taking  pic¬ 
tures  at  the  marriage  of  Capt. 
Joseph  J.  Dagnell  of  New  Bri¬ 
tain.  Conn.,  and  Yoshie  Uchida 
of  "rokyo. 

Jack  Holper,  Acme  Newspic- 
tures.  was  tossed  into  the  guard¬ 
house  for  an  hour  when  he  tried 
to  get  a  long-distance  shot.  Gen. 
Clark  later  said  such  actions 
were  contrary  to  Army  policy  of 
aiding  the  press. 


Henry  Noll  Dies  at  71; 
Veteran  in  Wisconsin 

Madison,  Wis. — Henry  NoE 
71,  Madison’s  oldest  active  news¬ 
paperman,  died  Dec.  18  after  i 
heart  attack.  Noll  had  co^ 
pleted  his  day’s  work  at  the  Wtr 
consin  State  Journal  before  he 
was  stricken  at  his  home. 

A  former  city  editor  of  the 
Journal,  Noll  covered  the  city 
hall  run  for  many  years  and  w«s 
named  honorary  mayor  of  the 
city  by  the  common  council 
when  he  retired  from  that  belt 
in  1942.  He  was  also  former 
managing  editor  of  the  fomw 
Madison  Democrat  and  of  the 
LaCrosse  Tribune. 


Tulsa  Press  Corps 
Mourns  Ed  Murray 

Tulsa,  Okla.— Tulsa’s  prtf 
club  and  thousands  of 
homans  mourned  Edward  Jos^ 
Murray  when  he  was  buneo 
Dec.  21.  . 

Familiarly  known  as  ‘Dot 
he  had  been  state  editor  of  t#e 
Tulsa  Tribune  at  the  time  o^ 
death.  Murray  had  been  a  n^ 
man  since  1909.  He  was  81. 
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Picture  Ads 
Help  to  Finance 
Engraving  Shop 

Michigan  City,  Ind. — Adver¬ 
tising  departments  of  small  or 
m^ium-sized  dailies  can  cap- 
iUlize  on  the  public’s  interest  in 

***That’s  the  opinion  of  General 
Manager  R.  C.  Averitt  of  the 
Michigan  City  News  -  Dispatch, 
who’s  proving  it.  For  seven 
months  a  weekly  page  of  local 
advertising  pictures  has  eased 
the  financial  burden  of  the 
paper’s  biggest  luxury— a  $1,000 
monthly  photo-engraving  plant 
with  two  full-time  employes. 

Running  every  Tuesday  under 
the  heading,  “Photo  Highlights 
of  the  Week  in  Local  Business,’’ 
the  page  carries  nine  pictures. 
An  educational  function  is  per¬ 
formed  by  dry-cleaning  plants, 
dairies,  banks  and  restaurants 
by  giving  subscribers  behind- 
the-scenes  views  in  those  places. 

Retailers  have  found  the  pic¬ 
ture  method  suited  to  their 
ne^s  in  announcing  remodel¬ 
ings  and  in  displaying  new  or 
unusual  merchandise. 

One  furniture  retailer  has 
gone  all-out  with  crazy  stunts 
such  as  having  his  picture  taken 
as  he  jumps  on  a  sofa  or  sits 
on  a  refrigerator  door.  But, 
he  claims,  making  a  fool  of  him¬ 
self  has  increase  business. 

By  having  his  pictures  taken 
in  homes  where  his  merchan¬ 
dise  is  in  use,  a  grocer  encour¬ 
aged  new  customers.  He  picks 
top-notch  families  as  subjects 
arid  others  like  to  “keep  up  with 
the  Joneses.” 

A  children’s  store  capitalized 
on  the  universal  interest  in 
babies  by  using  them  as  models 
for  new  garments  and  gadgets. 

Picture  page  advertisers  are 
charged  for  18  inches  of  space 
at  their  regular  contract  rates. 
Each  firm  runs  a  picture  every 
four  weeks.  In  some  cases 
smaller  firms  double  up  with 
each  carrying  a  picture  every 
eight  weeks. 

Production  of  each  page  is 
started  two  weeks  in  advance 
of  publication  when  pictures 
are  taken.  Photographers  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  30-minute  per  firm 
schedule  lined  up  beforehand 
by  Carl  Timm,  advertising  man¬ 
ager. 

Cutlines  to  go  with  each  pic¬ 
ture  are  written  by  a  news  re¬ 
porter  who  suggests  to  advertis¬ 
ers  ideas  for  pictures  which 
would  fall  into  a  news  cate¬ 
gory.  Prices  are  taboo. 


Picture  Ban  Asked 
During  Inquiries 

The  Committee  of  the  Bill 
of  Rignts  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  (New  York  City)  has 
drafted  a  resolution  calling  on 
Congress  to  prescribe  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  investigations  by 
committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

One  proposed  rule  states:  “No 
photographs,  moving  pictures, 
television  or  radio  broadcasting 
of  the  proceedings  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  while  the  witness  is  tes¬ 
tifying.” 

'Audience  Unit' 
Changes  Favor 
Dailies:  Madden 

While  radio  set  ownership  in 
the  U.  S.  is  high,  the  number  of 
stations  is  also  at  a  new  rec¬ 
ord,  with  continually  increasing 
“fractionating”  of  the  audience 
as  a  result.  At  the  same  time, 
with  newspaper  circulations  at 
records  levels,  audience  units 
are  becoming  larger. 

This  evidence  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  value  of  newspaper  space  is 
contained  in  the  latest  sales  let¬ 
ter  by  E.  D.  Madden,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Advertising  net¬ 
work. 

Fewer  than  a  third  of  U.  S. 
radio  families  have  their  sets 
turned  on  in  a  given  evening. 
Madden  points  out.  In  addition, 
he  notes,  the  number  of  stations 
has  grown  by  146%,  in  the  last 
two  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says, 
everyone  who  buys  newspapers 
(51,673,000  copies  daily,  45,950,- 
000  Sunday)  has  an  opportunity 
to  read  all  the  news  and  adver¬ 
tising:  “Reading  someone  else’s 
ad  doesn’t  prevent  a  man  or 
woman  from  reading  your  ad  in 
the  same  issue,” 

Newspaper  advertising,  says 
Madden,  gives  not  only  greater 
coverage  and  deeper  market 
penetration,  but  also  greater  au¬ 
dience  turnover  and  a  larger 
unduplicated  audience. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  — $.50  per  lino 
4  times —  .40  per  line 

HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  time — $1.00  per  lino 

2  times —  .90  per  lino 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 

Count  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


Lonsford  Dail’y  Sold 

Lansford,  Pa. — The  Lansford 
Evening  Record  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Patrick  McCall  from 
a  partnership  consisting  of  Wil- 

Dorothea  There  is  an  additional  charge  oi 

^wner,  has  been  named  gen-  WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
tiniiJ*'**'*^**''  Gildes  con-  please  address  them  as  follows:  B»x 

Thoms.®*  «‘Jitor,  and  Russell  Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
omas  as  associate  editor.  Broadway,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  25,  1948 


Recalled  by  Church 

Carlisle,  Pa. — Lester  L.  Day, 
advertising  manager  of  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Sentinel,  who  retired  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  from  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  First  Church 
of  God  Sunday  School  after 
having  served  tor  25  years,  has 
been  recalled  to  the  post. 

■ 

Dies  in  Plane  Crash 

P.ARsoNs,  Kan. — Photographer 
Fred  Graham  of  the  Parsons 
Sun,  was  killed  Dec.  12  when 
the  small  plane  he  was  piloting 
crashed  into  a  field.  Graham 
was  particularly  well-known 
for  his  sports  photography. 


NOTICE 

Classified  forms  will  close  TUESDAY 
noon  for  January  1st  issue. 


WEW5PAPER  APPRAISALS 


Publishini;  and  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  Street 
New  York  6.  New  York 


.MAKCUS  GRIFFIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
427  W.  6th  St. 

Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 


ADVANTAGEODS  AND  EXCLUSIVE 

appraised  western 

NEWSPAPERS 

Marcus  Griffin  A  Associates 
427  W.  5th  St.,  Los  Angeles  13,  Calif. 
California  daily,  cash  required  $50M 
Washington  weekly,  cash  down 
$17,500. 

Southwest  daily,  cash  down  $65,000. 
Texas  weekly,  exclusive  field,  gross 
$30,000. 

Texas  daily,  exclusive,  terms  to  be 
agreed  to. 

daily,  cash  down  half  million. 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  9980  Braddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California _ 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
BROKERAGE  SERVICE 
RAY  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
3974  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Newspaper  Properties 
H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 

KXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailies. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 


EXCLUSIVE  newspaper  brokers  for 
27  years — Our  motto;  **  Always  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  boneht 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co..  Box  66, 
Melbourne.  Florida. 


FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  rieb 
Iowa  field,  advise  with  Herman  H 
eoch,  2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City. 
Iowa.  Former  pnbHsher. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bough) 
ind  sold  without  pnhlicity 


★  ★  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  West.  Arthur  W 
Stypes.  62,i  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


Pine  paid  circulation  weekly  in  South¬ 
ern  California,  city  of  20,000,  no  com¬ 
petition,  real  chance  for  expansion. 
Others  up  to  $150,000. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


GOING  WEEKLY  in  large  Florida  cit 
has  unusual  opportunity  for  experi 
enced  owner-operator.  Not  in  blac 
but  would  be  immediately  under  owne 
management.  Write  or  wire  Box  2371 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


CATALOGUE  No.  16,  for  January, 
now  ready.  MAY  BROS.,  Binghamton, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  SALE — Fast  growing  desert 
daily ;  6,0U0  people,  near  large  eity 
which  advertises  heavily;  $75,000 
volume,  can  be  doubled  in  year;  must 
sell  due  to  illness.  Price  $75,000.  In¬ 
formation  given  only  to  well  financed 
inquiries.  Write  Box  2246,  Editor  A 
I’lihlisher. 


FORNI.-V  NEXT  XMAS.  .\  very  profit¬ 
able  wetklj.  Nets  $19,000,  Grosses 
$45,000.^  Down  payment  $2o,000.  J.  L. 
.Stoll.  2719  Cloverdale  Ave.,  Los  An- 

aeli's  16,  California. _ 

SOLTHERN  WEEKLY  in  prosperous 
industrial  and  farming  county  seat 
town.  Good  equipment  and  steady 
money  maker  for  many  years.  Christ¬ 
mas  edition  40  pages.  .Must  sell  be¬ 
cause  of  health.  Property  will  pay 
for  itself  in  sliort  time.  Kooni  for  ex- 
Iiansion.  $20,000.  Terms.  Box  2379. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


\\  ELL  established  weekly  in  middle- 
•Itlantie  state.  Good  earnings.  $50,- 
000.  Half  cash.  Ilox  2267,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

.4M  now  ready  to  purchase  another 
daily  in  city  up  to  20.000  population. 
Prefer  mid-west  or  south.  Good  cash 
payment.  Successful  record.  Confiden- 
tial.  Box  2203.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

UP  to  $100,000  dow'n  for  small  daily. 
Experienced,  adequate  reserves,  top 
references.  Box  2339,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


100  DC  MOTORS — 54  Horsepower  to 
754  Horsepower. 

220-440  V'olt 
Comparatively  New 

L.YTIN  AMERICAN  PRESS 
SYNDIC.XTE 
250  West  Broadway 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
SMATCO  ROUTERS 
STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  18.  N.  T. 


WE  NO  LONGER  NEED 

1  Pollard  Ailing  Automatic  Marginal 
Magazine  Addresser  with  2  54  inch 
stencil.  3  years  old.  Perfect  Condi¬ 
tion. 

2  Scott  folders  with  22%  inch  cut  off. 
Now  stored  and  well  cared  for. 

38  job  and  book  fonts  of  type  for  lino¬ 
type.  Ranges  from  6  to  24  point  in 
variety  of  faces. 

1  2-ton  chain  hoist.  Brand  new. 

Write  Box  81.  Canal  .St.  P.  O.. 

New  Y'ork  13,  N.  Y. 

Attention:  Business  Office. 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  rotary  uni-tubular  32  page 
press.  Can  print  4  colors  on  8  stand¬ 
ard  pages,  or  16  pages  tabloid.  Com¬ 
plete  with  stereotype  equipment.  AC 
motors.  Available  immediately. 

LATIN  AMERICAN 
PRESS  SYNDICATE 
250  WEST  BROADWAY 
New  York  City 
worth  4-8288 

DUPLEX  Tubnlar  page  easting  box. 
A-1  condition.  Guaranteed.  Priced 
$300.  The  Paris  News,  Paris,  Texas. 

KEMP  GAS  BURNER  for  Tubular 
pot,  saves  40%  on  gas.  also  Tubular 
easting  box.  Box  561,  Nampa.  Idaho. 

FOR  S.4LE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  cutter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Wabash  (Indi¬ 
ana)  Plain  Dealer. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMEFIT  FOR  SALE  |  MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


To  Our  Many 
Friends 

SEASON'S  GREETINGS 


ALL  GOOD  WISHES 
FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 

BEN  SHULMAN 
and  Associates 


Suite  1724,  500  Fifth  Arenue 
New  York  18,  Phone:  BUyant  9-1133 
Cable  Addreaa:  “Shulprets  New  Y’ork" 


FOK  SALE — one  Hoe  No.  5  doable 
Bcrew  flat  bed  inclined  aharer.  O.  R. 
Benedict,  ETansville  Printing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  ETanaville,  Indiana. 


UUDEL  "B”  INTERTYPE.  Serial 
No.  1101,  2  magazinea,  2  molds,  gas 
put,  -horse  motor,  A.  C.  110-t, 
single  phase,  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
32,600.  Price  will  be  reduced  3100 

Ser  week  until  sold.  A.  K.  Walling, 
skaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 


64  PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

This  press  is  offered  for  immediate 
sale  and  delivery  It  w-as  purrhased 
by  The  Dallas  Times  Herald  to  use 
during  the  emergency  of  plant  and 
equipment  reconstruction.  It  performs 
excellently  and  is  a  good  buy  for  some 
publisher  who  needs  equipment  now. 
The  press  is  available  for  inspection 
in  The  Dallas  Times  Herald’s  auxili¬ 
ary  plant  in  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  ) 

First  in  Dallas 


NEW  12  X  18  Kluge  Press  in  original 
crate.  328.73.  USED  12  x  18  Crafts¬ 
man  Kluge,  perfect  shape — 314.75. 
HOME  MOUNTAIN  PUBLISHING 
CO..  INC.  752  Cottage  Grove,  Sooth 
Bend  16.  Indiana. 


CRAWFORD  SINGLE  W’RAPPER 
bringing  Christmas  cheer  and  dollar 
savings  to  newspapers  in  ten  states. 
New-  model  in  prodnction.  Write 
EDMONDSON.  1522  Callowhill  St.. 
Philadelphia  30.  Pennsylvania. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR— 40  pages,  ster¬ 
eotyping,  electrical  equipment,  chases; 
Duplex  E;  Hoe  23  9/16'  double  page 
stereotyping  outfit;  2  mat  roasters; 
2Vi-ton  remelt  pot;  tabloid  chases;  16 
8-col.  stereotype  chases.  Box  2251. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE — New  equipment.  Directo- 
mat,  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws.  Ro¬ 
tary.  Shavers.  Radial  Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies.  Chases.  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mexo-Steele  Company. 
400  We«t  Madison  St..  Chicago.  TH. 

DUPLEX  8-PAGE  AB  complete  with 
motor  for  220-Tolts,  60-cyeles,  8-phase. 

DUPLEX  40-PAGE  tabular  plate 
press,  complete  stereotype  eqnlpment 
and  motor  for  AO,  220-Tolts,  60-cycIes, 
8-phase. 

NEW  DUPLEX  12-PAOE  standard 
tabular  plate  press  in  16-psge  frame, 
complete  stereo  and  motor. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  ‘‘E’*  8-page  Flat 
Bed  Web  perfecting  press,  complete 
with  motor. 

Write  or  wire 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

One  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lae,  Wisconsin 


NEW  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
13-Page  in  16  page  frame,  delivery  in 
about  20  days  at  factory  crated  on 
cars  at  delivered  price. 

All  stereotype  equipment  new  and  a 
new  GE  AO  220  volts  drive,  all  on 
cars.  Priced  at  356,500  cash  which  is 
delivered  price  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561  Nampa.  Idaho 


L.  A  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu¬ 
factured  to  the  exact  height  you  spe¬ 
cify.  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  construction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  rasters. 
With  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
359.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Dnrex  wheel  bearing,  362.50. 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
fork.  371.50.  Five-inch  ball  hearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  374.50.  All 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  0. 
Write  for  literature  giving  comaleta 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street,  P.  O. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds.  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatie  newspaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  8 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  two 
are  cross  bead  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  214f 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT- 
tNO  Co..  Waterhury  91,  Connecticut 

10  X  15  C  A  P  With  Kluge  Feeder 
Long  Fountain,  Variable  Speed  Motor 
31,100.  532  Chartres  St..  New  Or- 
leans,  Louisiana.  General  Printing  Co. 

FOR  SALE 

1  C.  S.  M.-3  Intertype,  electric  pot. 
1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 

Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Presses 
Duplex  Model  “E”  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Cox  0  type  Press 
A.  C.  Motor 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Streets 
_ Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania _ 

40-PAOE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
22%'  cut-off.  Uses  67',  50*.  33V4', 
16%'  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily.  30  h.  p.,  d.  c..  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation.  write  Box  2260,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

3155  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sizes 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  A  CO..  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
i  chard  4-6460.  Attention;  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


TO  ALL  OUR  CUSTOMERS 
We  do  appreciate  your  patronage 
and  sincerely  wish  you  a  very 
MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

B.  BEHRENS  A  CO..  54  East  0th 
Street.  New  Y’ork  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4  6460.  Attention;  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Imported,  domestic 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

370  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17 
ORegon  9-3870 

.\Ifred  Horn  Herbert  Horn 


••NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE”.  Wish  to 
make  long  time  contacts  with  news¬ 
papers  in  south  central  area  at  cur¬ 
rent  contract  prices.  Desiring  news¬ 
print  on  permanent  basis.  Box  2370, 


print  on  permanent 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


KROLY’  A  CO.  Ltd.  offers  Canadian 
newsprint  for  sain  starting  December. 
KROLY  A  CO..  Ltd..  62  William  St.. 
New  York.  N.  Y'.  Tel.:  DIgby  4-9778 


3167.50  F.  O.  B.  CANADA  standard 
33  lb.  white  Canadian  newsprint  66' 
rolls.  December  delivery. 

TSAAC  KAPLAN.  1«0  Broadway. 
New  York  City.  Tel:  WOrth  2-4857. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
17'  jumbo  rolls  3118  per  ton  Montreal 
23'  jumbo  rolls  3129  per  ton  Montreal 
33VS'  to  42'  rolls  3153  per  ton  Mon¬ 
treal 

66-68'  rolls  3155.  per  ton  Montreal. 
Other  sizes  also  available. 
PARCHMENT  A  GREASEPROOF 
PAPER  CO. 

271  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  16.  N.  Y 


AVAILABLE 


1500  tons  finest  quality  white  stand¬ 
ard  Canadian  newsprint. 


32  lb.  basic  weight 


ALL  SIZES 


$160  PER  TON 

F.  O.  B.  Canada  or  New  York 


tREEN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

250  West  Broadway 
New  York  13.  N.  Y. 

Tel:  WAtkIns  5-4124-4125 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  MAin  2-2281 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ine. 

See  our  ad  on  page  43 


DUPLEX  FL.ATBED  PMs8F»~ 
Models  A  sod  E  ® 
Box  2373,  Editor  A  Publi«h«. 


\V  ANTED— Rotary  NewspaperPiSii 
Magazine  and  Gravure  Preiiei  Th 
Bed  Web  Perfecting  Preszei  gu 
Rollers  and  Stereotype  EqniDn.nt 
The  Mezo-Steele  Company,  400*^  Wat 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6. 
Phone:  ANdover  6497.  '’‘*- 


WANTED 

Newspaper  presses  of  every  deicrio 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes.  ' 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  &  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadt). 
phia  32,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED:  CURVED  ROUTEE:  T 
ton  Metal  Pot  with  electric  heitiof 
50  H.  P.  440-voit  Direct  Camv 
motor.  What  have  you!  Box  2365 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR  SALE 

JOB  PRINTING  PLANT  in  codhIt 
seat.  central  California.  316,000. 
Half  in  rash,  balance  terms.  Dsn  U- 
rnmb.  218  South  D  Street,  Madcn, 
California. 


JOB  PRINTING  PLANT,  groutbMt 
316,000,  city  of  8,300,  steady  bui- 
neas.  Price  under  35500.  Low  mi 
commercial  location.  W.  H.  Hsvit;, 
exclusive  broker.  Phone:  399- W.  Cui 
sndsigus.  New  York. 


WELL  PAYING,  old  eitabliihif 
Southern  California  weekly,  plant,  bi 
gale.  Reasonable.  Box  2334,  Editor  1 
Publisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


EUROPL-U.  8.  cameraman  corr* 
oondent  desires  assignments.  Cable: 
EURMAG,  Vaccsro;  Write,  c/o  Frul- 
flirt  Presi  Center.  APO  757,  Ne* 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


SCHOOLS 


JANUARY-PEBRUARY  ’49  itm 
available  now  to  limited  nnmbsr  a 
Linotype-Intertype  students.  I4V> 
world-ismons  system.  Free  literstoi 
V.  A.  approved.  Milo  Bennett’s  Scbwl 
English.  Indiana.  _ 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISWC 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ind  ^ 
MAN.  Must  be  hard  workeri. 
daily.  Wonderful  opportuniiy.  Soil* 
western  United  States.  Write  w* 

2377,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED:  Presentable,  snerg^^ 
solicitor,  for  country  weekllez  ia  1^ 
tral  lalip.  Bay  Shore  and 
Ronkonkoms.  State  experience.  CT- 
drawing  and  commission  eipe^ 
with  chance  to  earn  half  intweet 
particulars  or  save  stamps.  l***7’^ 
Syndicate,  Smithtown  Branca,  L 
New  York. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  25,  19« 
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"jiEP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

Ad  Manatcttr  lor  evening 
end  aundey  in  town  ot  9.00U  popula¬ 
tion  Warm,  dry  climate.  Male  or 
female.  Must  have  experience  and 
know  bow  to  sell  display  classified. 
Position  open  immediately.  Send  quali- 
jcstions  to  K.  a.  Howard,  The  Halles 
Chronicle.  The  ilallea,  Oregon. 
display  advertising  salesman  for 
large  eastern  metropolitan  daily  and 
ouuday  paper.  An  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  hian  with  department  store  and 
specialty  shop  experience  preferred. 
S|.nlv  box  2281.  Lditor  A  Publisher, 

SALES  PKOMOnoN  MANAGEU 

A  national  advertising  organiza¬ 
tion  offirs  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  to  a  coiiipeteiit  sales  piomotiun 
man,  age  30-dS,  with  5  or  more 
yesrs’  experienci,  preferably  in 
.he  newspaper  or  magazine  fields. 
Creativeiiess.  of  paramount  im¬ 
portance;  some  experience  in  ad- 
ilres.sing  and  inspiring  groups  of 
sslesiiien  essential;  knowledge  of 
printing  desired;  art  ability  help¬ 
ful.  but  not  necessary.  Submit 
roiiiplete  resume,  including  iiiin- 
iiiium  salary  acceptable  to: 


F-71,  P.  O.  BOX  3552 
PHILA.  22,  PA. 


HELP  WANTEP— MECHANICAL 

SHOP  FOREMAN  and  3  CO.MBINA 
TIO.N  LINOTYPE  OPERATORS  AND 
FLOOR  .MEN.  New  Southwestern 
daily.  Good  climate,  housing  avail¬ 
able.  Write  Box  237S,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

WA.\TE1> — Goss  pressman  aa  second 
or  third  man  on  4-color  comic  press 
Stereotyper  familiar  with  4-color 
work.  Box  22  47,  Editor  ic  Publisher 

HELP  WANTEP— MISCELUWEOUS 

EXPERIENCE!)  editorial,  advertising 
and  mechanical  department  men 
wanted.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers'  Association,  Tele¬ 
graph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


COMPETENT  business  or  advertising 
manager,  25  years  comprehensive  ex. 
perience.  38,  employed,  ambitious 
Box  2268,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EXECUTIVE  and  Editorial 
writer  with  talent  and  ability,  includ¬ 
ing  public  relations  experience,  de¬ 
sires  connection  as  assistant  to  pub¬ 
lisher  or  other  capacity.  Former  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  New  York 
World,  and  thoroughly  versed  in 
trends  of  today’s  changing  times. 
Under  fifty  with  good  habits.  Can 
easily  show  something  to  offer  and 
give  best  references.  Box  2304,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— PROMOTION  I  SITUATION  WANTED— CARTOONIST 


PROMOTION  MAN 

A  newspaper  in  100,000  circulation 
classification  is  in  need  of  a  good  pro¬ 
motion  man  who  has  had  experience  in 
market  research,  letter  writing,  circu¬ 
lation,  advertising  and  news  promo¬ 
tions.  Preferably  a  man  who  is  good 
at  making  talks  and  presentations.  In 
reply  state  age,  experience  and  salary 
expected.  Reply  Box  2335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

LITERART  AGENCY  SERVICE 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed. 
Berths  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


CARTOONIST,  Experienced,  good  idea 
man.  wishes  to  assist  professional 
cartoonist.  Box  2314,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CARTOONIST— Free  lance,  on  the 
loose  I  Edtiorials,  gags,  comic  strips, 
ads,  etc.  Box  2344,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  Assistant  Advertising 
Manager,  now  employed  on  16,000 
daily  desires  managership  on  dally. 
Reliable,  very  ambitious,  37,  single, 
veteran,  references.  Box  2316,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

COPY  MAN,  experienced  on  telegraph 
desk,  versatile  Catholic  man  for  small 
diocesan  midwestern  weekly.  Send 
full  details  of  experience  and  salary 
required.  Box  2299,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

KDITOKIAL  WRITER,  young,  at 
least  in  ideas,  to  assist  on  editorial 
page  of  large  metropolitan  newspapur 
We  value  readable  writing  that  eai- 
ries  inforiiiatiuu  and  punch.  (live 
background  and  send  samples.  Box 

2342,  Editor  dc  Publisher. _ 

PROGRESSIVE  small  city  daily  seeks 
young  man  to  handle  sports  and  do 
general  reporting  and  features.  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  or  equivalent  in  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  opportunity.  Write 
tally  to  The  News,  Hopewell,  Va. 
SOCIETY  EDITUR,  personable  young 
womsn  with  some  experience.  Write 
fully  first  letter,  including  experience, 
salary  expected.  Daily  Current-Argus, 
Carlsbad,  New  Mexico. 


WIRE  EDITOR.  Experienced.  New 
Southwestern  daily.  Wonderful  op¬ 
portunity.  Write  Box  2376,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

roilBINATION  lino  operator  and 
®*n  wanted.  Steady  situation. 
The  Daily  Pantagraph,  Bloomington, 
Illinois. _ 

here  is  an  IDEAL  situation  for  a 
competent  union  machine  operator  and 
*?  »d  alley  compositor  in  a  city  of 
50,000,  38  miles  from  Chicago,  daily- 
sundsy  newspaper.  Scale  $1.85  an 
oour  and  now  in  process  of  negotia- 
k  cj'  week;  vacations  and  6 

•’ith  pay;  group  insurance 
?“•*.  hocpitalixation  for  member  and 
ismily.  Will  cooperate  in  securing  liv 
Address  reply  to  Box 
2364.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

„  .  MACHINISTS 


Well  Known 

ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

considering  change  ■for  reasons 
experienced  publishers  will  un¬ 
derstand.  Highly  successful  rec¬ 
ord  based  upon  sound  adminis¬ 
tration,  constructive  selling  meth¬ 
ods  and  moraJe-buildIng  leader¬ 
ship.  Endorsed  by  top  men  in 
agencies,  national  advertising 
circles  and  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry. 

Box  2374. 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  RETIRE 
OR  SELL? 

EXPERIENCED  daily  newspaper  man, 
now  employed,  seeks  for  personal 
reasons  another  similar  position  on 
average-size  daily.  Now  45,  married 
with  family,  he  has  excellent  record 
and  can  give  any  references  desired. 
In  newspaper  work  since  boyhood,  he 
knows  every  department.  Applicant 
seeks  permanent  home  and  desires  full 
management  and  authority.  Also 
chance  to  acquire  interest  later  if  pos¬ 
sible.  No  positions  paying  less  than 
$10,000  annually  considered. 

Address  Box  2375.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  executive,  capable  of 
taking  over  active  management  seeks 
new  location.  Experience  10  years 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


AGGRESSIVE,  proven  ability,  22 
years’  experience  small  to  lOOM  pa¬ 
pers.  Now  employed  IIM  paper  earn¬ 
ing  $6M  yearly,  seek  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  responsibility.  Can  assist 
Business  Manager  or  Publisher  if  de 
sired.  South.  Age  40,  married.  Mason. 
Beat  references.  Box  2269,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  age  32, 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work.  Excellent  record.  Best  of 
references.  Available  30  days.  Box 
2346,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


This  nnusual  young  circula¬ 
tion  executive,  38,  has  a 
blue-ribbon  record  of  suc¬ 
cesses  crowded  into  28  years 
of  experience*,  along  with 
consistent  advancement  in  5 
outstanding  organizations. 

An  excellent  analyst,  promo¬ 
ter,  trainer  and  manager  of 
men ;  whose  ideas  have  con¬ 
sistently  won  and  held  steady 
profitable  gains. 

Not  a  run-of-mill  job-seeker, 
as  you’ll  discover  when  you 
see  his  fine  record  and  A-1 
references.  If  the  solution 
to  your  circulation  problem 
is  worth  $8-10M  annually, 
don’t  hesitate  to  reply  in  ab¬ 
solute  confidence  to  Box 
2359,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

*  10  years  part-time  prior 
to  journalism  graduation;  18 
years  fuil-time  since. 


TOP  CIRCULATION  EXECUTIVE,  41 
years  of  age,  available.  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  excellent  record  in  Coun¬ 
try  M/E,^.S  operation  with  more  than 
.'>.000  carriers,  little  merchant  plan. 
Now  employed.  Desires  change  for 
personal  reason  which  can  be  discus¬ 
sed.  Present  employer  knows  of  this 
ad.  Box  2368,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTEDv-EDITORIAL 


AGGRESSIVE 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  man  who  can 
iearn  fast,  here  he  is.  College,  Army 
newspaper.  Journalism  Degree.  25, 
single,  go  anywhere.  Sports,  general. 
Box  2354,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AVAILABLE  immediately.  Reporter, 
23.  Single.  Have  car.  3  months  state 
editor  Ohio  daily,  4  months  police  re¬ 
porter  east  coast  resort  daily.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Robert  Garsson,  1146 
East  8th  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CUB  REPORTER  or  publicity  cub; 
one  year  as  editor-reporter  Army 
newsmag;  B.A.  in  journalism;  deft, 
expert  writer;  would  leave  New  York. 
Box  2320,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


.CUB  REPORTER,  single,  25,  \  et., 
B.A.,  clean-cut,  references;  willing  to 
work  within  300  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Victor  Tiinoner,  152  Parkside 

.Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. _ 

Ub^ThiAiLOLlT'sponmdltorr'wTth''^ 
years’  experience  and  10  years  Radio 
work.  Box  2366,  Editor  ii  Publisher. 

FOREIGN  EDITOR 
Native  American  newspaper  man,  edu¬ 
cated  abroad,  contacts,  languages, 
se-  ks  job  Eastern  newspaper,  highest 
ri-fcrences.  Box  *2367,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


■lUST  LEFT  Florida  weekly.  Want 
desk  or  writing  on  medium  or  large 
daily.  BS  plus  varied  experience. 
Former  army  and  college  editor, 
knowledge  sports,  news,  make-up  and 
headline.  Will  travel  for  right  news¬ 
paper,  publicity  or  public  relations 
ioh.  Box  2271.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


.MAN,  31,  good  character,  weekly  ex¬ 
perience.  reporter,  proof-reading,  gen¬ 
eral  education,  published  work — wants 
steady  job.  Michael  Berg,  1521  Sutter 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  _ 


RADIO  News  Director,  28,  married. 
Leaving  WRZE,  York,  Pa.  3  years 
Dailies.  Fine  announcer.  Write  com¬ 
ment.  Minimum  $75.  Box  2372,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


RELIABLE  REPORTER 

Wants  Spot  Progressive  East  Coast 
Daily.  Four  Years  Variety  Beats,  Gen¬ 
eral,  Features,  Sports,  Radio. 

Young  (28).  Single,  College.  Now 
Employed  Midwest. 

Box  2363.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

RESPONSIBLE  REPORTER,  25,  col¬ 
lege,  experience  small  daily,  now  edi¬ 
tor  monthly  paper,  circulation  100.000. 
Award  winner.  Single.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2341.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  editor.  80.  Five  years' 
experience.  Married  veteran,  available 
at  once.  Write,  Wire,  OS,  23#  Ohio, 
Wichita.  Kansas. _ 

REPORTER,  young,  single,  college 
graduate,  small  daily  experience.  Job 
with  future,  primary.  Starting  salary, 
secondary.  Own  car.  Box  2318,  Edi¬ 
tor^ _ 

REPORTER  on  daily  of  50,000  circu¬ 
lation  who  can  furnish  top  references 
from  present  employer  wants  job  on 
bigger  paper.  Has  won  swards  for  fea¬ 
ture  work.  Box  2298,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  40,000  dally,  wants 
job  in  southwest;  wife’s  health  forcing 
move.  Age  34.  ambitious,  conscien¬ 
tious;  crisp  writer  on  all  phases.  Box 
2361,  Editor  A  Publisher; _ 


YOUNG  woman,  former  assistant  cul¬ 
tural  attache;  wartime  overseas  editor- 
researcher;  now  with  foreign  delega¬ 
tion  wants  to  return  to  publications 
field  to  work  with  public  relations,  ad 
agency,  or  editor.  Also  fashion  copy 
and  secretarial  experience.  Resume, 
references.  Box  2324,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


newspaper  press  machinists  general  manager  city  of  60.000;  • 
Med  on  large  metropolitan  newspa-  years  advertising  manager;  for  11 
*•  P''evailing  union  wages,  bene-  years  circulation  manager  metropolitan 
iii»i!»  **  P'nn.  Write  sum-  paper.  Good  references,  good  character, 

to  Rn,®  experience  family  man.  Available  after  January 

'0  Box  2369,  Editor  A  Publisher.  1st.  Box  2357,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  4  PUBLISHER  for  December  25,  1948 


CITY  EDITOR 

I  Young,  able,  married;  seeks 
life  career  with  paper  that 
needs  real  newsman.  Box 
2294,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COLLEGE  graduate,  28,  ex-Navy  offi¬ 
cer,  with  one  year’s  experience  on 
small  daily  wants  reporting  job  with 
promising  future.  Box  2285,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ MECHANICAL _ 

LINOTYPE  mechanical  engineer  with 
thirty  years’  experience  desirous  mak¬ 
ing  connections  with  large  newspaper 
or  chain.  Not  interested  in  machinist 
job.  Box  2347,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  news,  combat,  sci¬ 
entific  and  commercial;  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Accept  reasonable  offer  any¬ 
where.  New  England  or  vicinity  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2278,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
_ PUBUC  RELATIONS 

JOURNALIST  desires  publicity  or 
public  relatiens  post,  editorial  and 
promotion  experience.  Air  Force  PRO, 
single,  male,  30,  B.  A.  degree.  Box 
2283,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IF  ANYONE  should  ask  the 

E  &  P  editorial  staff  what  was 
the  most  difficult  story  of  the 
year  for  them,  the  answer  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  be:  “The  strike 
of  the  ITU  in  the  New  York  job 
shops.  ’ 

Writers  and  editors  by  day, 
this  staff  became  printers  by 
night  for  almost  three  weeks.  It 
was  hard  work,  but  fun,  also. 
And  the  best  part  of  it  was  we 
didn’t  miss  a  deadline.  Nor  did 
we  curtai*  the  size  of  our  issues. 

Naturally,  the  story  was  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  as  a  whole  ex¬ 
cept  as  it  fitted  into  the  over¬ 
all  picture  of  ITU  strategy  at 
that  time. 

The  question  for  today,  then, 
is:  “What  were  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  stories  for  newspapermen 
during  1948?’’  It  is  prevailing 
practice  to  select  the  “top  ten  ’ 
so  we  T  try  the  same  thing. 

*  •  • 

1.  THE  Presidential  election. 

The  upset  of  the  poll-takers, 
the  newspaper  forecasters,  the 
political  dopesters.  The  soul- 
searching  and  large-scale  crow¬ 
eating  indulged  in  by  most 
newspapermen  who  tried  to  find 
out  what  happened  and  why. 

2.  International  Typographi¬ 
cal  Union  held  in  contempt  of 
court  in  violation  of  a  federal 
court  injunction.  Topping  off  an 
unprecedented  era  of  strikes  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the 
one  against  the  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers,  now  in  its  second  year. 

3.  Newspaper  costs  breaking 
all  records.  One  publisher  re¬ 
porting  anonymously  in  this  is¬ 
sue  reveals:  with  1946  as  an  in¬ 
dex  of  100,  in  1948  newsprint 
costs  rose  to  147,  labor  costs  to 
131,  gross  revenue  to  115  and 
profits  dropped  to  70. 

4.  Wave  of  newspaper  merg¬ 
ers  and  cooperative  printing  ar¬ 
rangements.  A  direct  result  of 
rising  costs.  Merger  of  two  pa¬ 
pers  into  one  in  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.,  San  Rafael.  Calif.,  Chico. 
Calif.,  and  the  Chicago  Sun  and 
Times.  Consolidation  into  one 
plant  under  one  ownership  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News. 
Joint  printing  arrangements  in 
one  plant  in  Madison,  Wis.,  and 
Augusta.  Ga. 

5.  Newspaper  advertising 
breaking  all  records  lor  linage 
and  dollars  for  the  third  straight 
year.  Lead  all  media  in  194'7 
gain  over  ’46.  Promises  to  do 
the  same  in  1948. 

6.  Circulation  rates  at  all-time 
high  and  circulation  volume  ris¬ 
ing  slowly  but  surely  in  spite 
of  it.  No  more  penny  papers. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  all  dailies. 
1395,  now  at  five  cents.  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  pa¬ 
pers  leading  the  way  with  7- 
cent  papers. 

7.  Newsprint  situation  eases, 
permitting  larger  papers  and 
more  circulation.  Canadians 
foresee  1^,000  more  tons  for 
U.  S.  in  1949  above  estimated 
consumption  of  5,230,000  tons  in 
1948.  Ten  dollar  rise  in  one 
year  brings  $100  newsprint. 


Glimmer  of  hope  for  more  ton¬ 
nage  from  Alaska  fades  away, 
but  publishers  pledge  _  $10,000,- 
000  to  finance  own  mill  in  South. 

8.  ANPA  votes  $280,000  for 
two-year  research  program.  Lab¬ 
oratory  established  in  Easton, 
Pa.  Refinements  in  “cold  print¬ 
ing”  method  in  Chicago  permit 
record  editions.  New  develop¬ 
ments  include  Fairchild's  photo¬ 
electric  engraving  and  Xero- 
printing  of  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute. 

9.  Expansion  of  industry,  new 
building,  new  equipment  for 
faster  production  and  better 
printing.  Millions  of  dollars 
spent  in  Phoenix,  Omaha.  Port¬ 
land,  Ore..  Dallas.  Louisville, 
Fort  Worth.  Seattle,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  to  mention 
only  a  few  cities  where  new 
plants  have  been  built  or  old 
ones  greatly  enlarged.  Many 
other  cities  where  building 
plans  under  way  or  buildings 
almost  completed  such  as  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Baltimore.  Wilmington. 

10.  Geneva  Conference  and 
resulting  conventions  on  world 
freedom  of  information.  Able 
U.S.  delegation  rebuffs  propa¬ 
ganda  attack  by  Soviets  and 
satellites,  but  conventions  later 
kicked  around  by  Economic  and 
Social  Council  and  progress 
halted  completely  by  over¬ 
crowded  agenda  at  Paris  UN 
meeting. 

*  •  * 

ALL  OF  THESE  stories  have 

been  “continuing”  throughout 
the  year.  It  Ls  almost  impossible 
to  pick  one  story  from  on'  issue 
and  say  it  ranks  among  the  top 
ten.  Perhaps  readers  will  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  arrangement.  So 
many  of  them  are  interdepend¬ 
ent  they  could  be  shifted  log¬ 
ically  from  one  spot  to  another. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  our  choice. 

Of  course,  there  have  been 
other  important  stories  which, 
to  us.  seem  to  crowd  the  top 
ten  closely  for  the  honors.  We 
won’t  name  them  in  any  order, 
but  as  an  example  here  are 
some  that  rank  close  to  the  top: 

The  quarter-million-dollar  AP 
budget  for  improving  member¬ 
ship  participation  in  the  news 
report:  appointment  of  Frank 
Starzel  as  AP  general  manager: 
development  of  paid  radio  logs 
led  off  by  the  Miami  Herald 
with  74  papers  stating  they  are 
going  to  adopt  it:  new  tech¬ 
nique  of  underprinting  ads  in 
color  on  market  page,  applic¬ 
able  to  radio  pages:  wave  of 
city  licensing  taxes  on  news¬ 
papers  including  Miami,  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

No  “review  of  the  year,”  no 
matter  how  sketchy,  would  be 
complete  without  mentioning 
those  important  names  that  have 
disappeared  from  the  journal¬ 
istic  scene.  To  mention  only 
a  few,  Josephus  Daniels,  John 
Sorrells.  T.  J.  White,  Frank  B. 
Noyes,  Eleanor  Patterson,  Col. 
Leroy  W.  Herron,  David  Plum, 
Simeon  Strunsky. 

The  grim  reaper,  as  usual, 
took  a  heavy  toll  among  news¬ 
paper  people. 


E<SP  CALENDAR 

Jan.  9,  1949  — Arizona 
Newspaper  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Jan.  9 — Associated  Dailies 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-11  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Jan.  10-14  —  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Assn,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  1.3-15  —  Kansas  Press 
Assn.  57th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Lassen.  Wichita. 

Jan.  14-13  —  Allied  Daily 
Newspaper,  annual  meeting, 
Washington  Athletic  Club, 
Seattle. 

Jan.  17-19 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn, 
meeting.  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  20 — California-Nevada 
Associated  Press  members, 
annual'meeting,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Jan.  20-22 — C  a  1  i  f  o  r  n  i  a 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  convention.  Hotel 
California.  Fresno. 

Jan.  20-22 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  78th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Birmingham. 

Jan.  20-22 — University  of 
Washington  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  36th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  21-22 — Tennessee 
Press  Assn.,  midwinter  busi¬ 
ness  meeting.  Hotel  Hermi¬ 
tage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  22 — Texas  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting.  Driskill 
Hotel.  Austin. 

Jan.  31 — New  York  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  winter  meeting.  Ten 
Eyck  Hotel,  Albany. 

2  Nieman  Fellows 
Join  Courier-Journal 

Louisville,  Ky. — Two  1942-43 
Nieman  Fellows  have  been  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  staff  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  Barry  Bingham,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  paper,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

They  are  E.  W.  Kieckhefer, 
farm  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune  for 
several  years,  and  John  S.  Day, 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dayton  (O. )  Daily  News. 

Kieckhefer  has  joined  the  staff 
as  farm  editor.  Day  will  aid 
Robert  L.  Riggs.  Washington 
correspondent,  in  the  Courier- 
Journal’s  Washington  bureau. 

Kieckhefer,  a  native  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  has  worked  on  the  Mil- 
wauket  Sentinel  and  with  the 
United  Press. 

Day,  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
also  has  worked  for  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  ( Ky. )  Leader,  the  Associated 
Press,  and  the  Cleveland  (O. ) 
Press. 

■ 

Bell  Ringer 

Huntsville,  Tex. — Ross  Wood- 
all,  Jr.,  was  voted  outstanding 
fireman  of  the  year  by  the 
Huntsville  volunteer  fire  de¬ 
partment.  He  was  also  elected 
second  assistant  chief  at  the 
annual  balloting.  When  not 
chasing  fires.  Woodall  is  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Huntsville  Item. 

EDITOR  <&  PUB 


Baillie  Prodded 
On  Press  Error 
Before  Election 

Returning  to  New  York  this 
week  from  a  six  weeks  tour  of 
South  America,  Hugh  Baillie 
president  of  the  United  Presj 
said  many  South  Americans  be¬ 
lieve  the  United  States  has 
scrapped  its  wartime  good  neigh¬ 
bor  policy  because  of  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  the  Russian  problem 

The  purpose  of  Baillie's  trip 
was  to  strengthen  news  ex¬ 
change  between  the  United 
States  and  South  America.  In 
the  course  of  his  tour  Baillie 
talked  with  Presidents  Eurico 
Caspar  Dutra  of  Brazil,  Luis 
Batlle  Berres  of  Uruguay,  Juan 
Domingo  Peron  of  Argentina 
and  Gabriel  Gonbalez  Videla  of 
Chile.  General  Manuel  Odria. 
President  of  the  Peruvian  mili¬ 
tary  Junta,  “seemed  too  busy  to 
talk,”  he  reported. 

Baillie  said  government  lead¬ 
ers,  diplomats  and  the  “hun¬ 
dreds  of  other  people”  he  inter 
viewed  “desired  a  rebirth  of  the 
good  neighbor  policy  in  the 
spirit  of  the  war  years.” 

The  most  persistent  question 
he  was  asked  in  South  America, 
Baillie  said,  was  how  President 
Truman  was  reelected  and  why 
the  American  press  was  so 
wrong  in  forecasting  his  defeat 

“Practically  all  South  Amer 
icans  to  whom  I  talked  ex¬ 
pressed  great  pleasure  at  Pres¬ 
ident  Truman’s  reelection, " 
Baillie  reported. 

Another  question  frequently 
asked  was,  “Is  war  with  Russia 
imminent?” 

“When  I  told  them  I  did  not 
think  so,  they  just  lifted  their 
eyebrows  as  if  I  must  be  mis¬ 
taken,”  he  said. 

Baillie  flew  from  Lima  to 
New  York  in  17  hours. 

■ 

Cancell  Made  Officer 
In  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Benton  R.  Cancell  is  a  newly- 
elected  vicepresident  of  S! 
Regis  Paper  Co.  He  rejoined 
the  firm  on  Oct.  1  as  genera! 
manager  of  manufacturing  of 
the  Printing,  Publication  and 
Converting  Paper  Division.  He 
had  been  a  vicepresident  of 
Powell  Wver  Co.  During  the 
war  he  served  as  director  of  the 
Forest  Products  Bureau,  War 
Production  Board. 

In  other  executive  changes  at 
St.  Regis,  announced  last  week. 
Roy  K.  Ferguson  assumes  the 
position  of  chairman  of  tl« 
board  and  continues  as  pres- 
dent.  James  H.  Allen,  pru¬ 
dent  of  the  subsidiary  Florida 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  and  | 
bama  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  m“ 
the  new  p>ost  of  vicechairman  ] 
■ 

Awards  in  Ecuador 

The  Government  of  Ecuador 
has  established  awards  of  sevw 
gold  medals  to  newspapen  ^ 
newspapermen  for  best  editoriai 
news  story  and  photograph® 
the  year,  and  also  for  the  bigge®  i 
increase  in  circulation,  best  typ¬ 
ography,  and  most 
plant,  and  to  the  employe  witt 
the  longest  service. 
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LINOTYPE  Swing-out  KEYBOARD 


i  8-seconds 

is  all  the  time  it  takes  to  swing 
out  the  Linotype  keylK)ard. 
Fifteen  seet)nds  and  it’s  as  ac 
cessihle  as  if  it  were  on  the 
work  l)ench.  Smooth-running 
keylxiards  are  the  first  step  to 
ward  steady  production.  ()nly 
Linotype  has  the  Swing-out 
Keyboard. 


For  Quick,  Easy  Maintenance  Such  design  ad\’antages  make  Linot\'pe  easv  to 

*  maintain  . . .  easy  to  keep  in  prime  operating  con- 

Regular  inspection  and  cleaning  are  good  insur-  dition.  They  mean  less  time  out  for  maintenance, 
ance  against  untimely  production  stoppages.  And  better  care,  more  production— and  lower  o\  er-all 
the  exclusive  Linotype  swing-out  keyboard  en-  composition  cost.  Ask  your  Linotype  representa- 
courages  proper  attention  .  .  .  proper  preventive  ti\’e  to  point  out  other  Liuot\  pe  economies  to  vou. 
maintenance . . .  because  it  makes  proper  care  easy. 

\iKi'c;b;NTH.\LER  LixoTYPE  CoMP.YNY,  Brooklyn5,N.Y. 

The  keyboard  swings  out  to  make  ev  ery  part  of  the 


mechanism  easily  acce.ssible.  C.ams  lift  out  without 
tools.  Each  rubber  roll  shaft  is  released  by  loosen 
ing  a  single  screw.  The  key  bars  come  free  as  a  unit. 


In  0.  8.  A. 


For  full  details  on  the  mortiet 
or  products  in  the  market, 
write  The  Knoxville  News-Sentiiu 
or  any  of  the  Scripps-Howaid 
General  Advertising  offkr 


It  takes  more  than  industry  or  agriculture  alone  to 
make  a  good  market.  Both  are  needed  for  balance— and 
that^s  what  you  find  in  the  Knoxville  Trade  Area. 

There  is  balance — between  Knoxville’s  own  small 
businesses  and  between  its  big  farming  and  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprises. 

There  is  balance— between  Alcoa  and  Oak  Ridge  and 
T.V.A.  and  hundreds  of  allied  suppliers. 


There  is  balance— to 
money  in  Knoxville. 


the  most  for 


WerW-T«togro«  COlUMBUS .  C/tittn 

....  frMf  CINCINNATI . Poit 

....  Pnu  KiNTUCKT . Pori 

....  Nmn  Coirmsiea  •dWen,  CmcinnoM  Peil 

. Ti'ium  KNOXVILLI  .....  Nawi-SanMiwf 


,  .  Kocky  Mt.  Nmw,  tVANSVail  .  . 

. Poll  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commwxiol  App»al  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  .  Pnu-ScimUor  ALBUOUERQUi 

. N*wi  il  PASO  .  .  . 


CMcog*  .  San  Prancltc*  •  ONroH  •  Clncinnali  •  PhllodNplila  •  Far!  WafA 


